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PREFACE. 


Mani-mala” (Chain of Gems) has been 
strung on the four-fold thread of English, 
Bengali, Hindi and Sanskrit languages, with the gems 
obtained from the precious mines of the Puranas 
and other classic works of the Hindus. At the end 
of the description of each class of gems have been 

inserted the views of the European authorities 
thereon as a knot in order to compactness. To the 

whole has been attached a Pendant for mi ng the 
supplement, replenished with miscellaneous infor- 
mation on diverse kinds of gems. 

S. M. TAGORE. 
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The Invocation. 

P AIL to the goddess who chases away the dark- 
ness of ignorance ! Her, who is ceaselessly ador- 
ed by the Holy Triad, whose form is gentleness, who 
dwells constantly in the lotus forest, whose lustre 
resembles that of the moon, whose person is decked 
all over with milk-white ornaments, whose hand 
sometimes holds the hard handle of the VinA, at 
others, the neat volume, whose favor reclaims 
people from ignorance and brings about their good, 
— hail to the word-presiding goddess, Saraswati ! 
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Teanslation. 

1, Of the various kinds of gems, those only 
that, on examination, turn out to be sterling, should 
be treasured up. 

2. As a pure jewel is a source of manifold bless- 
ing to man, so a flawy one is the cause of diverse 
troubles. I shall therefore expose the real proper- 
ties of precious stones. 

3 — 4. According to authorities in the science of 
precious stones, the following classification well nigh 
exhausts the more important ones : diamond, pearl, 
zircon, ruby, emerald, sapphire, cat’s eye, topaz, 
cymophane, garnet, spinel or balas ruby, quartz and 
coral. 
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Teanslation. 

6. The worth of gems is ascertained by persons | 
skilled in the knowledge of them, after examination 
of their figure, color, flawlessness or otherwise, and | 
the effects deducible therefrom. | 

6. Stones originating on inauspicious days and I 

at unlucky moments are not only void of any bene- | 
ficial quality, but are positively harmful. i 

7. Those princes that are desirous of securing | 

good fortune, should procure and wear jewels of \ 
spotless chastity. | 

8. Only such persons as have mastered the 
knowledge of gems, use them habitually, can judge 
their value with precision, and are skilled in the | 
lapidary art, should be reckoned as connoisseurs of 
precious stones. 
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i lii order to illustrate the influence which gems exercise over 1 

the destinies of individuals, I shall narrate the histoiy of the \ 

classic gem, Syamantaha. i 

Translation. | 

The History of SyavicmtaJca. | 

9. Niglina, tlie son of Anamitra, liad two sons, i 
Satrajita and Ills younger brother Prasena. A | 

great intimacy is said to have subsisted between | 
Satrajita and the divine sun. j 

10. Once Satrajita took up his abode in the sea- | 
coast for the purpose of spending his time in wor- j 
shipping the sun. After he had prayed long and > 
intently, the ‘king of day’ appeared before him. | 
,■ Satrajita, not perceiving the god distinctly, said, — 

“ Lord, why, notwithstanding your personal appear- | 

I ance before me, do I see in you the same globe | 

I of fire that crests the welkin ? I see no signs of | 

I your favor.” | 
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Translation. 


11. On being thus accosted, the divine sun took \ 
out the gem Syamcmtala from his neck, and laid it ; 
out. Satrdjita could now see his real form. His com- | 
plexion was reddish like copper, and lustrous ; his 
body was under the middle stature ; his eyes were \ 
slightly tawny. After Satrajita had worshipped him 
duly, the divinity said, — “Satrajita, do you ask for | 
some recompense for your merit.” Satrajita there- | 
upon asked for the gem. The sun accordingly gave 

it him and went away. | 

12. On wearing the jewel over his neck, he ap- | 
peared refulgent like the sun, and entered Dvdrakd. \ 
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Tbanslation. 

13. When the inhabitants saw him coming, they 
hastened to that Incarnation of the Deity and 
Bearer of our sins — Klrishna, and, bowing them- 
selves down before him, said , — " Lord ! the divine 
sun is coming hither to see you.” On hearing 
this, Krishna replied, with a smile, “ He whom 
you take for the sun, is king Satrajita. He is com- 
ing hither, decked in the great gem obtained by him 
from the sun. You may therefore see him without 
fear.” Thus enlightened, they went their way. 

IT. Satrajita kept Syamantaka in his palace. 

15. This matchless gem every day produced eight 
loads* of gold. 

I 

c?%1 ^ 

^ ?(W«i ws 

C\st^ ^ I 

II II 

^nitfw's (TTt ^^Tw^^rtw 

^ ^feR I ^8 I 

(7i^ rRh <21^ ^ ^*r 
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* Sanskrita, i;t!m = 20 Tola8“2,000 Palas of Qald.-- Williams* 
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Tkanslation. 


> 16. Through its magical influence, the kingdom 

I became free from draught, serpents, conflagration, 

I thieves and famines. 

17. The gem having been deemed worthy of 
Ugrasena in the opinion of Krishna, he was an- 
xious to have it, but the fear of family feud res- 
^ trained him from taking possession of it by force. 

I 18. “ I understand that Krishna covets this 
^ jewel.” Lest he asked for it of him, Satrajita 
i transferred it to his brother, Prasena. 
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Translation. 

19. When worn by a clean man, it produces 
gold, but to an unclean person it indubitably 
proves fatal. On one occasion, Prasena, decked in 
this gem, rode a-hunting into the forest. There 
a lion slew both the horse and the horseman, and 
was about to depart holding the gem in his mouth, 
when Jambaban, king of bears, slew him in turn, 
took the spoil home to his cell and gave it to his 
son as a gewgaw. 
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Tkanslation. 

20. When the Jadavas saw that the hour for 
Prasena’s return had gone by, they concluded that, 
without doubt, Krishna had murdered him and ap- 
propriated the gem, he having been before known 
to covetlit. 

21. When intelligence of this false accusation 
came to the knowledge of Krishna, he assembled 
the Jadu host, and entering the forest by tracing the 
hoof-marks of Prasena’s horse, discovered the dead 
body of Prasena and his steed. By showing the 
prints of the lion’s paws, he exculpated himself 
from the blame laid at his doors ; and then began 
to search for the lion guided by the paw-marks. 
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Translation. 

22. After proceeding some way, he lighted upon 
the carcass of the lion. Having regard to the rarity 
of such a gem as syamantaka, he then proceeded to 
search for the hear in the direction pointed out by 
the traces of his paws. After having advanced 
awhile, he stationed his army in a valley ; and him- 
self entered the den of the hear. When he had 
advanced only half way, he heard the following 
soothing-speech addressed to Sukumara by his 
nurse : — 

23. “ Hush, child ! Don’t you know that the gem 
of which the prince of bears, your father, forcibly 
possessed himself by slaying the lion, has been 
given to you, and that now it is your own ? ” 
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Translation. 

24. On learning this, Krishna came forward, and 
found syamantaka lying in the hand of the nurse 
and illumining the spot. 

25. When the eyes of the nurse fell upon a per- 
son whom she had never seen before, and who eyed 
eagerly the prize in her hand, she cried out, “ help, 
help! 0.” 

26. Alarmed by her cries, Jambabdn 
immediately appeared on the spot, filled with 
wrath, and entered into a fierce combat with 
Krishna. Thislasted for twenty-one days. 
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Translation. - 

When the Jadu army found that he did not return ; 
after a week had passed they concluded him dead ; | 

for had he lived, (thought they) he would certainly ! 
have returned by this time. Under this convic- ; 
tion, they returned to Dwaraka, and gave out that ; 
Krishna had given up the ghost. j 

27. On receiving this tidings, the friends of \ 

Krishna performed his funeral ceremonies. ; 

28. The various ■ articles of food offered to his ^ 

manes contributed but to impart a fresh accession ; 
of strength, while engaged in the combat. ■; 

^ 
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Nst^ f% CT, ^ ; 
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1 ! 

\ Translation. ; 

I 29. What through privation, and ivhat owing to • 

I the many and deep wounds inflicted by his powerful ! 

I adversary, Jambaban at length succumbed. Being ; 

thus defeated, he bowed humbly to Krishna, and | 

I said, “ Lord ! when all the Gods and Asuras,* Ja- j 

kshasf and GandharvasJ could not defeat thee, what • 

1 is the chance of a weak beast like me, although in i 

I a human form ? On my life, thou partakest of the ; 

i nature of that Universal God who is the author ; 

I of my life as of all else that breathe.” j 
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I * Adversaries of the God.s. ;. 

j f Detni-gods who are attendants on Kiivei’a, the God of wealth, and 
j employed on the care of his garden and treasures. — illiaM^) • 

i ^ Celestial miwicians who form the orchestra at the banquets of the ] 
I gods, and who belong to ludra’s heaven, <WiJ.) 
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Translation. | 

30. At this, Krishna frankly confessed to his in- 
carnation for bearing the sins of this world. ; 

31. Highly satisfied at this frank avowal, Jam- \ 

bahan began to shampoo Krishna’s body, with a \ 
view to relieving the pain incident to the late | 
combat. | 

32. Jambaban again reverentially bowed, and, 
by way of paying suitable respect to Krishna for 
having condescended to come to his dwelling, bes- j 
towed on him the hand of his daughter, Jambabati. | 

33. He also presented his divine guest with the 1 

gem Sycmiantaka. Although fully alive to the im- I 

propriety of depriving his friendly host of tlie 
jewel, Krishna was obliged to accept it, in order to 
wipe out the stigma that had attached to his name. 
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Teanslation. 


I 34. Then Krishna returned to Dwarakd with 5 
\ Jdmbahatl. His unexpected return infused such | 

I joy into the people, as made even the old young. | 

I All the men and women of the Jadu race flocked i 

I * to Vasudeva and expressed their heart-felt congra- I 

tulations. | 

35. Krishna now related all that had befallen | 

the gem ; and finally bestowing it on Satrajita, j 

I wiped out the ‘ damned spot’ on his fair fame. He j 

] then sent Jambabati to the inner apartments. ; 

I Satrajita now became a prey to fear for having | 

j groundlessly blamed Krishna, and married his | 

; daughter Satyabhama to him, by way of concilia- | 

; tion. 1 
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Translation. 

36. Akruraj Kritabarma, Satadbanva and other 
jadavas had before this sought the hand of Satya- 
bhama. Now seeing that Satrajita gave her away 
to Krishna, they felt insulted and plotted against 
the father. Akrara, Kritabarma, &c., said to Sata- 
dhanvd — “ Lo ! Satrajita is a villain : see, he has 
given away Satyabhama to Krishna, slighting us. 
Down with him ! Why do you not slay him and 
possess yourselves of the matchless jewel held by 
him? If Krishna prove hostile to you, depend 
upon it, we shall be at your back.” 
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I Teanslation. 

37. Satadhanva consented. In the meanwhile, 
Krishna with a view to confirming Durjyodhana in 
[ his belief that the Panda vas had been burnt to death 

I in the house of lac, went to Baranabata in order to 
i perform their funeral obsequies, 
i 38. Taking advantage of his absence, Sata- 
I dhanva murdered Satrajita while asleep and took 
I possession of Syamantaka. Satyabhama, all grief 

I for the death of her father, immediately went to 

' Baranabata and said to Krishna, “ Satadhanvd has 
j murdered my father and stolen the gem SyamantaJca, 
because he gave away my hand to you ; now, 
I leave it to you to do the needful.” 
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Translation. 

39. Although this intelligence filled Krishna 
with delight, ( the cause whereof will appear in the 
sequel ), he feigned wrath and with blood-shot eyes, 
said, “ O Satye ! This proceeding of Satadhanva 
has not disgraced your sire but me, and woe unto 
the wretch for it. Unless you ascend the tree where 
the bird has taken shelter, you can not kill it.” 

40. Pray, fohear to bewail the loss of your 
father.” Thus having soothed Satyabhama, Vasu- 
deva returned to Dwaraka and taking Baladeva aside, 
said, “ Prasena, as you know, was slain in the 
forest by a lion, now Satrajita also has been killed 
by Satadhanva. These two having died, Syamantaka 
will be ours.” 
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inrqqrfq qr^, qqq qiqr, % qq qfqqqqrrqq 

qr^TT q qq qqq l qq ud^rq qqrqq qiq qriqn; 
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q^ qr?^ I q\i ^ qq qrqq fqqt 
I qVqs^ qfjqrqqxq qjqf^qxwr, fqqqi qqi 
qqq qqjqfq l» wlqrqt fq^q fqqqi 

WK f^qr t, ^ ’qqq qjRq ijq^ qq^q^> qqq 

I q> q q qqrqTft qqqjq q^qq^ qjq, 
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Translation. 

41. “ Do you tlierefore, Sir, get up, and prepare 
for slaying Satadhanvd.” Baladeva replied : — “ Be 
it so.” Hearing that Krishna and Balardma were 
preparing for battle against him, Satadhanva asked 
the aid of Kritaharma. “ I shall not be able to 
compete with Krishna and Balarama,” was the 
answer of Kritabarmd. Satadhanva now applied 
to Akrura. Akrura said, “ He who by one kick 
shook the three worlds, who has brought about the 
widowhood of the wives of mighty Asuras, who by 
his discus subdues powerful enemies, is an overmatch 
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fi^- 
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Translation. 


for even the gods, not to speak of weak men like us ; ■ 

and who again can take the field against him whose ; 
half-shut eyes (through drink)* can disperse adverse i 
hosts by his side-glances, and who has achieved ; 
immortal fame by drawing by main force a herd ; 
of elephants which had arrayed themselves against 
him— namely the mighty Halayudha ? You must 
I therefore seek for help in other quaiters. • 

I 42 . Hearing this, Satadhanva replied, If you 
i don^t think you can assist mo, you^ nill, I hope, 

oblige mo so far as to keep this gem with you.” “ I 
I can comply with your request,” said Akrura, “ on : 
condition that you engage never to give this fact out ;■ 


I 1 ; 

\ 

I ^ s I 

I sri, j 

I CF^ I 8:5 I I 

I I ^ i 

1 ^ Rt’Rt^ F^- I 

1 1r^ ^ J 


* DaUdeva is a staunch votary of Bacclms as also Krishna although < 
in a lesser degree. The firmer is always ‘ tottering’ and ; reeling. \ u/J 
Horivaiua, a chapter of Mahahknmt't, and a highly interesting ami 
entertaining paper by Dr. Ivajendra LaLi Mittra 111 ^0. CLXXX. ot 
Asiatic journal. 
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I 
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TrANSIATION. I 

nay, not even in your death-bed.” Satadhanva, 
agreeing to this, Akrura accepted the gem. 

43 . Having given the jewel to Akrura, Satadhanva i 

mounted a mare which could go a hundred jojanas* | 

a day, and departed. On hearing of his escape, \ 

Krishna and Balarama yoked to a car the four 
horses named Saivya, Sugriva, Meghapushpa and 

BaMhaka and hastened in pursuit of the fugitive. J 

44 . After having gone a hundred jojanas in one I 
day, the mare of Satadhanva died of fatigue in a 
woodland tract close to Mithild.f So he was obliged ; 
to continue his journey on foot. 

^ I 

fkw\^ I 

c*Rj, 

*1^51^ I 84) I I 

Ftf%^ ^431117® 1^rR«Tti I 

188 1 I 

— — - — > 

* A particular measure of distance, sometimes regarded as about | 

equal to au European league, {i e, four or five English miles, but more 
correctly =4 krosds or about nine miles ; according to other calculi- | 

tions = 2^ English miles, and according to some = S krosds) {VkihLix^^is) j 

vide also Mr. Bboodlky’s interesting paper on BudJistie Heinams of ^ 
Behar, page 211, No. CLXXX, of the Journal of the Aciatic Society. > 


t The Modern Oude, 


^9> 
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Translation. | 

; 45. When Krishna came to the spot, he said to 

I Balardma ! “ Please stay here, while I go to have I 

< the life of this slave. Our horses has come upon | 

j this unsightly spectacle here. They should not 1 

j therefore go forward.” | 

i 46. Baladeva accordingly remained in the car. 

\ After having proceeded only two miles or more, | 

; Krishna sent his discus from a distance and cut off | 

j the head of the fugitive. Next he examined 

I Satadhanvd’s body and searched his clothes for 

I Syamantaka, hut in vain. He returned to Baladeva 

I and communicated his disappoinment. “We have 

j slain Satadhanva to no purpose, because that pink i 

{ of perfection, Syamantaka was not with him.” | 

I At this Balardma flew into a towering rage — | 

I J I 

I f ^ | 

I j 

I I \ 

I I 

I 1 8(1 1 j 

j ! 

j I Ilf ^ ^ ffwft P I 

I f ffeR I I 

I ^ ffwbs i 

I w ^ I 


1 id I | 

I 2Elfd f%d I 
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1%qT I W^fT TT^l'f f%5j5r f%<jx, q^jfx ^J- 

qi^ft 5r ^Tqix: fq^'f 5|5 t?:^ ’qi I 8^1 

qjiTqsT Ti^iT ^qqi qqR:iq% qfqie^ qtqiT 
^q^r qqiiqq^: i If^r ^W qf> 5:%, ^ 

^xmw miz ^iq I q^T^ fqq qqjrqqT 
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Teanslation. 

“ 0 fie ! Krishna,” exclaimed he, “ Your cupidity 
has struck me dumb. I forgive you in this matter, 
as you are my brother, hut had it been any body 
else, by Heaven, he would never have raised his | 
head more. The path lies before you, go wherever 
you like. As for me, I have no further need of | 

Dwdraka, no further need of such a brother as you, 1 

no further need of friends and relatives. A truce i 
to your false protestations.” After having thus | 

vented his rage, Baladeva left the scene, notwith- 
standing the reiterated attempts of Krishna to dis- 
suade him ; and went to Videha. 

47. The king of that place lavished costly presents 
upon him and conducted him to his palace. Balarama | 

became domiciled there. Krishna returned to Dwara- 
ka. While Baladeva was staying under the roof 

I I 

'-^1 fkm ^ ^ cwK I 

w^\ 5(1 1 (TTfsri m 

I I 

^=11 ^fer€ I 

W \ 8b\ 

<21^ I 

PiSr'tqCI 1%f^ ; 
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Translation. | 

of king Janaka, Duryodhana, son of Dhritara- 1 

shtra, learnt from him the principles of mace-warfare. i 

48. After three years had elapsed, Babhru, Ugra- | 

sena and other Jadavas, visited the palace of i 

the king of Videha and creating in Baladeva | 

the belief that Krishna had not appropriated Syamcm- | 

taka, prevailed upon him to return to Dwaraka. j 

49. Furnished with immense gold through Sya- 

mantaka, Aknira spent his time in celebrating vari- \ 
ovi?, jajnas.* i 

50. A man who slays a Kshetriya or a Vais'ya ; 

engaged in ajajna, is guilty of killing a Brahmin, t ; 

It was perhaps this which shielded him for no \ 

less than sixty -two years from any hostile manifes- | 

tations on the part of Krishna. ? 


I I 

1 8*^ 1 j 

W ■ 

^ f ^ #1 I 

<!(.<(» i 

I 81^ I I 

4RCm> 1 8S> 1 I 

1 %^ ■ 
<p<b>‘^ti1 1 4° I ; 

* A general name for certain ceremouie.s presided over by priests, | 
in which oblations are presented and sometinies sacritices made. ; 

t According to Manu the slaying of a Brahmin is one of the five capi- , 

tal sins, makdpdtakas^ {vide the Institutes by Sir W . Jo>iES.) 
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Translation. 


61. During all this time, through the influence 
of this gem, Dwaraka enjoyed perfect freedom from 
wars, rebellions, famines, pestilences, &c. 

52. Afterwards, the bhojas of Akrura slew Sa- 
trughna, the grandson of Satvata. Alarmed at 
this Akrura fled from Dwarakd with them. 

53. His departure was the signal for the preva- 
lence of snake-bites, droughts, pestilences and 
other calamities. Krishna, Baladeva, Ugrasena 
and others met together and seriously addressed 
themselves to the ascertaining of the causes 
of the miseries which the people were groaning 
under. 
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Tkansiation. 

54. An old Jadava, Andhaka by name, said, 
“I have remarked that wherever Saphalka, the 
father of Akrura, resides, the natural calamities 
cannot approach. 

55. “ Once the provinces of Kasiraj were suffer- 
ing terribly from drought; but no sooner Saphalka 
entered the kingdom than the Thunderer* began 
to send down heavy showers. A daughter was then 
residing in the womb of the royal spouse. 

56. She was not delivered of her burden even when 
the proper time had gone by. Twelve weary years 
passed in this manner. Once the king addressed his 
embryonic daughter thus : “0 daughter, why are you 
yet delaying to come out ? Do, I beseech you, 
come out. How my soul longs to see your dear face ! 

I 

C<i% (?1 

(71 (71^ (71^ 

w =11 I 2-8 I 

^ I 

(7!T^ ^ >21^^ 

>271^ W ^#l*r (71^ 

^ I ^ Wl 

^ I tii^ (71^ 

* laJra, the supreme go(i ia the VeiUc hierarchy, the Hindu Zeus. 
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Translation. 

Wliy are you, again, inflicting so much hardship 
upon your mother ?” “ If you, dear father,” re- 

plied the daughter, “ henceforth daily offer a cow 
to a Brdhmin, I shall he born only after three years.” 
Kasiraj complied with this. After three years 
had thus passed, the daughter saw the light. 
Having regard to the unique circumstances that 
preceded her birth, her father called her Gandini.* 
By way of rewarding Saphalka, the king bestowed 
Gandini on him. She also daily bestowed a cow on 
a Brahmin. This lady bore her husband Akrura, 
Sprung from such parents, Akrura should naturally 
partake of their wonderful virtues. 
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c’fl ^ 

^ I 

3Tt^ c’tl ^ 
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I * The word, through the particle alludes to the singular circum- 
I stance of the offering of kine. 
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Translation. 

57. “ What wonder, then, that natural calamities 
should befall the land on which he has turned his 
back ? My voice is for bringing him back. Al- 
though I grant that he has committed wrong, yet 
what may not be forgiven to such as he ?” 

68. Agreeably to this sage advice, Kes'ava, 
Ugrasena, Baladeva and other Jadavas, brought 
the son of Saphalka over to Dwaraka, condoning his 
past transgressions. Anon the drought, plague, 
famine, snake-bites, &c. ceased to rage by virtue 
of Syamantaha, which was with him. The sudden 
change led Krishna to reflect : — “ Akrtira’s having 
sprung from the loins of Saphalka and the womb 
of Gandini,” thought he, “ is no sulficient reason. 
To a certainty, this extraordinary phenomenon must 
owe its origin to a far more potent cause. 
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Translation. 

59. ‘Tt is odds he has got the magical Sy avian- 
taka with him. I have heard people attribute won- 
derful properties to the gem, whereby natural cala- 
mities can he removed. What, again, enabled 
Akrura to celebrate Jajms* without number, if he 
were not furnished with heaps of gold by Syamati- 
taka 1’* Having come to this conclusion, Krishna 
brought together the whole body of the Jadavas on 
some occasion. The avowed purpose of the meeting 
having been accomplished, Krishna began to talk 
with Akrura in a light vein. The conversation 
having been brought to the intended pass, the for- 
mer said : — ■ 
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* Vide ante. 
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ir qqiR ^7r, ^x t;irjT i qqrR 

qR» ^ qRT ^T=^ q 'sVqr I qq qq qiq i 

fqqiT qq^r ^qTr% qn^^^q qiTrqqq | 

qTrqq^! wqqjqfq ^qq\ ^q^riq qfw | | 
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Translation. 

60. “ O Lord of Danavas,* that Satadhanvd has 
kept with you the incomparable Syamantaka is well- 
known to us. That gem is a blessing to the land ; 
and we don’t grudge you the possession of it: 
enough that it is with one of us. But Baladeya 
suspe'cts me of having appropriated it — in order to | 
disabuse him of this false notion, please show it me 
once before this assembly.” In this dilemma, 
Akrura thought, “ The gem is with me : now, what 
shall I say ? If I deny, they will search my body, 
and will surely find it out. Nor will this he a | 

jjappy circumstance for me. O Lord,” he then | 

said to the Great Cause of this Universe, Sata- | 
dhanva did lodge the jewel with me. 

^ ^ 

^ I 

^*1 ^ ^ I 

^ 

I ^ TO, 

fro 

I I 

cil^ ^ I '^° I 

* Hiudu ‘Titans who warred on’ the Suras (gods.) 
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’^Tq fw^K 

f^^r T^r fqiqT i 

f ?I^*t q^r ^ aj -S-cn t I qq qf%rr '^qi^ 

^q ^qr ifr^. f^qi 1 I 

qrw ^xq q»%q ^ wj^x I, € ^^- 
^ TX^^x ^irq qsTqqr^^ qfnrqrt w q 
qqix I qqq f^qqqi qq '^riq^ f%qx qi^r 

f^qx I I 

qXTq ^q^qf JlflT ^rTq %qiT 
qqifqqf 1 ’^qr^^q ij^q^ ^ qj?! 

qiqqiT qixq^i’ qqi f^fqqX 

qX’f^ ^qiX^ I I 
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Translation. 


61. “ I liave kept it iu my possession so long, in 
the hope of bestowing it on you after the death of 

I Satadhanva. Alas ! sir, it has been a thorn in my 
side. 

62. “ I did not give it to you so long, lest you 

< should think me incapable of hearing about a | 

I gem of such mighty virtues. | 

63. “Now accept it, sir, and bestow it on 
whomsoever you please.” Having delivered him- 
self thus, Akrura took out a small golden box from 
his dress. ! 

I \ 

' 1 ^ 4 ^ 

^ 

I iti:i c^, I 

i ^ sfft l I 

I ’ttci ^ (R> I 

< 

I <ltf^ =ri, ^ Ws 

I ^ RR’f't "41% ^ I I I 

^^’3^*1 ■yjii'^'4’ 4 R 4 I 

sm ^4^ I I 

I ^ I 

I C^f^l Ttt^ <flllC«11 I I 





O, 

ffrf^ <T^ I 

A 

¥^1%'^ w^rrf^^’RTTT ci?fw^wi«r*f^^itmH?[_^i^8l 



> 
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<K ^ 

TWI^tW ^frf 

I ^yi I 


<rt:3WT I 

3frai ’Tfw tW^T^lT I 

^’f’c fir^rr^r 

^ I f 8 I 

fti’, % ^rT>^^T^ 

<\ 

^ »lfnr ^fw ^’ft 'f I g'?- 

I wfnri sRTW’f^ 

’^TTT 

^ ^ ifiair^ TTft$ ft 

t> ft^t ft^ft I f y! 1 
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I Translation. j 

64. And laid Syamantaka before tbo assembled j 
Jddavas. The gem sent a gleam far into the | 
bosom of the apartment. | 

65. “ Listen, princes,” said Akrura, “ this is the | 

I gem which Satadhanva lodged with me. Let him ' 

I who IS its rightful owner claim it.” The Jaclavas j 

I were struck with surprise at the sight, and were ! 

I lavish in their praises, Baladeva secretly pined for ; 

possessing it, and thought within himself, “ Krishna 
promised formerly that this gem should be our 
1 common property.” ' 


I ; 

(y\% ^ 

I 'ii8 1 > 

; 5 \ 

I ^*1 1 #1 \ 

<2r?R I ; 

I CW%1 ^ ^1 ' 

: ^U6 
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JT’SW I ; 

<N ' i 

^ ^spTprrf^ 

i ^eRTT I W^^f2TP?lsr7W^^5rT<T ^^T- | 

I !fTtT^rf%r?if«T^ I I I 

I ^rfirowT^- j 

I ■sft^’nt^T ^i^t I I 

^T^isEi* iTTiir^^f ^ ’ 0 ? 2 r«rr^T^T i I | 

^■ 4 ' 5 ffT^ ’^f^^TT f^^TTW- | 

I 'ffVfr 1 I i 

^ i 

I JRSfflT I I 

( ) 

I ^ ^ I 

I %, f f^^sTT ^Tf%t I ?n*!r I 

j %-^m »TTw | 

I -ft JT% I I > 

I srr^ =^?itnT | 

i f 5r^ I 

I f%^T ’STT, I 

ii ^’f ^Tf^?:w 'f^nr f^w | 

1 ^ 3 Tt» %f^ 5 T t, X^ ^RW ! 
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^ 5 !Tf%^ I I ! 

I ^tfw ^ ^ >fTT^ ! 

j 3R^$% R^iiT ^TwsfT^T I, %f%vr'?nrr^ 

I T^TTw vTTir ^Twrr^ t I 
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Tkanslation. 

66. Satyabtaiua thought that since Syaman- 
iaka was the property of her father, it should now 
be hers. Seeing the countenances of Baladeva and 
Satyabhama, Krishna became embarrassed. 

67. Then addressing Akrura, he said, “You 
must know, Sir, that I have shown this gem, only 
to remove the stain which had attached itself to 
my reputation. Formerly I promised that it should 
be the joint property of Baladeva and myself. But, 
it is Satyahhdmd’ s paternal possession, and now 
ought to be hers. None else should covet it. 

68. “When a man who is clean and who is engaged 
in Brahmacharjya,* wears it, it conduces to his 
good; but it is destructive to an unclean person. 

i 

^ 

cwr fer 

(R, 

rRR ^ 

C«Tt^ Wl 1%:^ I '53=) I 

NSt^ I '55'^ I 

*The conditioa of a young Brahmin or student in the first period of his 
life, iuvolving much rigorous prayer and fasting. Vide The Commentaries. 
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I Translation. 

\ 69. “ How tlien can I wear it, considering that 

I I have no less than sixteen thousand queens ? 

I 70. “How again can Satyahhama use it ? Shall she 
engage in Brahmacharjya for the sake of the jewel ? 
Shall the respected Baladeva renounce the convival 

I cup and other pleasures in order that he could 
grace his person with Syamantaka ? 0 Lord of 
Danavas, no use of my endeavours. Here are these 
Jadavas, here is Baladeva, here is Satyahhama, 
and here am I. We all beseech you, do you 

I wear the gem for the good of this kingdom. 

I “ Pray, do not disregard this advice.” “ Be it so” 

! 


i 

^5it% 

5 CF^ TO 

FtCWR TOltC'^ 

I I 

I ^ 1 

I ^ I 
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Translation. I 

said Akriira, who continued to wear Syamantaka, and | 
ranged Dwaraka like a second sun.” | 

71. When a man remembers the false accusa- 
tion of Krishna mentioned above, he can bear with 
equanimity lesser false charges against him, and 
is finally absolved from all sin. | 

End of the History of Syamantaka. ! 


I j 

I •ITtK I 

I I 

I ^‘\ i 
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^W^TRT^ ^WT^*f II 

trrswT 1 

fkr, ^fiT^T, ^!%, if|^^, Trrar, 

^ ^ #1^ si’ft ^ iTfin:^ ^ w f i 


Translation. 

The Diamond, Euby, Catseye, Pearl, Zircon, 
Coral, Emerald, Topaz and Sapphire are called the 
nine precious gems. 

'STs^Tf? I 

ftW, ^f^l, ^1, C’ftllW, 

jiff's, 
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; GENERAL REMARKS. 

< 

i precious stones can 

; be traced to the most remote ages, and ttiough 

> it is now a hopeless task to point out the country 
; where they ivere first discovered, or the nations liy 
I whom they were first worn, there are many circum- 
j stances which materially help us in concluding that 

> India was their birth-place. For every luxury and 
; comfort tliat man enjoys, for everything rare and 

> beautiful in uature, for every delight that cliarms his 
I senses and gratifies his vanity, for perfection in 
j plants, flowers, perfumes, animals, birds, insects, 

; music,* gems, pearls, &c., we are indebted to the 
' East. 

! Mention is made of gems and jewels in the earli- 
i est writings of the Hindus. The Vedas speak of a 
; place illuminated by rubies and diamonds which 
< gave out a light as refulgent as that of the planets, 
j Precious stones play a prominent part in the mytho- 
; logics of the Hindus ; in their traditions, poems 
; and legends. In the two great epics of Hindustan, 

I the Ramdijana and the lluhdhJiUrata, frequent 

' * The couutiy which aftords us the most ancient memorial of a 

; perfect language, of an advanced civih/ation, of a phi!o^<)[)hy where 
\ all directions of human thought hnd their expression, of a poe>y im- 
\ menscly rich in every style, and of a musical art coiresrondiiig with 
) the lively sensibility of the people, — India appears to have given birtli 
I to lH>w-instruinenl:s, and to have made them known to other parts of 
i Asia, and aftei wards to Europe. — F. J. Fetis. 

\ There is nothing iu the West which has not come fiom the East. — 

; F. J. Eetis. 
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mention is made of stones and pearls with which [ 

the kings and the people of the period used to | 

decorate their persons. Amongst the other ancient ; 

nations of the East, the Persians had a great taste ^ 

for gems. The Phoenicians are known to have j 

brought from the East precious stones and jewels j 

to Egypt and Greece. The Egyptians are noted to 5 

have been very fond of them. The belles of ? 

ancient Egypt used to adorn their brows with dia- \ 

dems of Pearls, and their throats with necklaces | 

of four rows of precious stones. The fingers of 
the men were loaded with rings. Eive or six cen- 
turies before Christ, the Grecian kings and rulers | 
of the neighbouring countries used ornamental and | 
signet rings made with cut stones. Onomacritus, \ 
a priest and founder of Hellenic mysteries, is said 
to have treated of precious stones and their super- 1 
natural powers (500 B. C.). Heredotus mentions, | 
(besides the Emerald in Polycrates’ ring,) signet > 
rings such as that of Darius, and also speaks of \ 
the so-called Emerald column in the temple of | 
Hercules in Tyre, which emitted a splendid light j 
at night. Plato makes mention of the Sard, Jasper f 
and Emerald. Aristotle had a better knowledge of | 
stones than those authors that preceded him. His I 
scholar, Theophrastus, has left a work on the sub- - 
ject. Alexander the Great had his breast-plate set | 
with stones, and his mantle embroidered with gold | 
and gems. Tl hen the Homans conquered Egypt i 
and Greece, they took away, as the spoils of their | 
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1 

! 

'i 


! successful invasions, all the luxuries of the suhju- : 

gated countries, and thus imbibed, among others, s 

a taste for gems and stones. Ctesar and Cleopatra I 

I are said to have met in a hall of tortoise-shell, I 

I studded with Emeralds and Topaz. Caligula adorn- ; 

I ed his horse with a collar of Pearls ; the shoes of i 

j Heliogabalus were studded with gems, and the | 

j statues of the gods had eyes of precious stones, — a j 

j custom borrowed evidently from the East. Even I 

i now, the horses of the Oriental Princes are brought > 

j out, on festive processions, studded all over with ; 

I Pearls and other gems. In the time of the Ptole- j 

I mies, jewels were used in profusion for ornamenting : 

\ arms, drinking cups, and even the altars of the gods, | 

; and were also set in the frames in which the sacred ! 

I pictures were put. Constantine is said to have 

> entered Rome in a chariot of gold, adorned with ; 

I dazzling gems, and in his time the Royal Crown ; 

; was first set about with precious stones. This j 

I custom still prevails throughout the civilized world. J 

I Pliny and Strabo make prominent mention of gems ; 

I and jewels in their works. The Bible gives des- j 

j criptions of various kinds of stones knowm to the > 

! Hebrews. The twelve stones which were in the ; 

/ ) 

i breast-plate of the High Priest were — the Sard, the j 

I Topaz, the Carbuncle (or Ruby), the Emerald, the \ 

> Sapphire, the Diamond, the Ligure, the Agate, \ 

; the Amethyst, the Beryl, the Onyx and the Jasper. i 

j The twelve Apostles were also represented by | 

j gems, called the Apostle stones : — ; 
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; 1. — Tlie hard and solid Ja.'^per, rejDi’csenting the 

I rock of tlie Church, was the emblem of 

I Peter. 

I 2. — The bright-blue Sapphire was em1)lematic of 1 

the heavenly faith of Andrae. \ 

j o. — The Emerald, of the pure and gentle John. 

\ 4. — The white Chalcedony , of the loving Jarne,^. 

. 5.-— Tlie friendly Sardonyx, of Philip. 

‘ 6. — The red Cornelian, of the martvr, Parlho- 

! lonieio. 

'■ 7. — The Chrysolite, pure as sunlight, of Mathias. 

i 8. — The indefinite Beryl, of the doubting Thomas. ’ 

; 9. — The Topaz, of the delicate James the youmjer. '< 

j 10. — The Chrysophrase, of the serene and trustful 

I Thaddeus. 

; 11 — The Amethyst, of Mathew the Apostle. 

I 12. — The pink Hyacinth of the sweet-tempered ’ 

! Simeon, of Cana. 

i ; 

I Sidorus, the Bishop of Seville, is said to have ; 

5 written a work on stones (630 A.C.) The number i 

\ , , , 

I of properties attributed to precious stones at this i 

; time was wonderful ; they were said to have the ’ 

I power of conferring health, wealth, beauty, honor, : 

I good fortune, and influence. Men and women used i 

I to carry them about their persons and called them j 

amulets. These were also thought to have some { 

connection with the stars and seasons. A parti- ; 

; cular stone was supposed to he sacred to each j 


month. The following are what were known as 
I the Zodiac stones : — 
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January 

February 

... Jacinth (Hyacinth), or Garnet. 

. . . Amethyst. 5 

March 

Bloodstone, or Jasper. | 

April 

Sapphire. | 

May 

. . . Agate. 5 

June 

Emerald. 1 

July 

... Onyx. 1 

August 

Cornelian. \ 

September 

... Chrysolite. \ 

October 

... Aquamarine, or Beryl. ; 

November 

... Topaz. I 

December 

Ruby. > 

Supernatural 

influences have been attributed to i 

) 


* particular stones, which are still believed in hy the * 

' superstitious. The lluby is known to he a so- ; 

verei^n remedy for pestilence and poison ; it also > 

< drives away evil spirits and bad dreams. The : 

i Jacinth, if worn on the finger, procures sleep, and i 

i brings riches, honor, and wisdom. The Amethyst j 

> dispels drunkenness and sharpens the wit. The > 

5 Balas Buby restrains passion and fiery wrath, and > 

; is a preservative from lightning. The Emerald | 

; discovers false witnesses hy sutfering alteration 

Avhen it comes in contact with such persons ; the | 

I Sapphire procures royal favor, and frees men from ; 

I enchantment. The Chrysolite was said to cool 

I boiling water, and soften wrath, and it placed in 

I contact with poison, it lost its brilliancy until re- 

. Ctpmions, of coui'se, differ as to these 

'' attributes, according to the fancy of the writers. 
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The superstitions attached to these stones were not 
confined to the ancients only. The Empress Eu- 
genie of France, it is said, would not wear a preci- 
ous Opal, because it was known to have brought 
ill-luck to the wearer. But our Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen Victoria, Empress of India, 
having no superstition on the point, has presented 
each of her daughters, on their marriage, with a 
parure of Opals and Diamonds. 

It has now become a fashion to have fino-er- 
rings set with certain stones, so arranged that the 
initials of their names would give a desired name. 
The following alphabetical list of precious and 
half-precious stones will be of great use in form- 
ing the names : — 


1 

Transparent. 

Ojiaqile. 1 

A 

Amethyst 

.. Agate. ' 

B 

Beryl 

. . Basalt. ; 


... Chrysoberyl. . 

... Cacholong. ; 

1 ^ 

Diamond 

• Diaspore, 

i E 

< 

... Emerald 

. . Egyptian pebble. ! 

F 

... Felspar 

. . Fire-stone. > 

G 

Garnet 

Granite, 

1 H 

... Hyacinth 

... Heliotrope. ! 

I 

... Idocrase 


J 


... Jasper. : 

1 ^ 

.. Kyanite 

... Krokidolite. J 

^ I' 

... Lynx-Sapphire 

•. Lapis-Lazuli. ^ 

s M 

Milk-Opal 

Malachite. > 

1 ^ 

. . Natrolite 

• Nephrite. i 


. . . Opal 

• • Onyx. s 
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Transparent, 

Opaque. > 

p 

. . . Pyrope 

... Porphyry. \ 

Q 

... Quartz 

... Quartz Agate. \ 

R 

. . . Ruby 

Rose Quartz. ; 

S 

... Sapphire 

, . Sardonyx. | 

T 

. . Topaz 

... Turquoise. | 

U 

. . XJranite 

... Ultra-marine. ( 

V 

Visuvianite 

... Verd-antique. j 

w 

. . . Water-Sapphire 

... Wood-Opal. \ 

X 

Xanthite 

. . . Xylotile. | 

Y 

• 

\ 

Z 

... Zircon 

Zurlite, > 

Thus, 

the name “ Charles” 

may be represented | 


by Clirysoberyl, Hyacinth, Amethyst, Ruby, Lapis- i 


i Lazuli, Emerald and Sapphire. The Prince of \ 

1 Wales, on his marriaare with the Princess Alex- 

\ andra, gave her a ring which represented his own ] 

I name “ Bertie.” It was set with stones in the ; 

i following order — Beryl, Emerald, Ruby, Turquoise, ; 

I Jacinth and Emerald. ? 

; The following account of precious stones, as sup- \ 
j posed to be found on reptiles and animals, is taken , 

< from “ All the Year Round ” of the 1st J une, | 

1878 I 

I “ Among the Arabians, serpents were supposed | 

I to possess precious stones of inestimable virtue. > 

I This belief was current through many ages. j 

; Mathew Paris relates the story of a miserly Vene- i 

I tian, named Vitalis, who was rescued from a terri- . 

I hie death — having fallen into a pit in which were | 

a lion and a serpent — by a Avood-cutter, to whom he | 
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I promised half his property for this deliverance. j 

I The lion and the serpent, who take advantage of ! 

i the ladder bv which Yitalis is bronsrht to the ; 

i surface, also testify their gratitude to the wood- ^ 

I cutter, by crouching at his feet. "While tlie poor | 

< man is having his humble repast in his little hut, i 

I the lion enters with a dead goat as a present. The > 

I serpent also enters, bringing in bis mouth a ; 

I precious stone,, which he lays in the country-roan’s \ 

plate. He next goes to Venice, and finds Yitalis | 

in his palace, feasting with his neighbours in joy \ 

I for his deliverance. On being reminded of his ; 

I promise, the rich man denies having seen the wood- | 

I cutter, and orders his servants to cast him into • 

prison ; but before this could be effected, the rustic : 

1 escapes and tells his story to the judges of the citv. 

I At first they are incredulous ; but on showing tlie 

j jewel, and proving further the truth, by conduct- 
I ing them to the dens of the lion and the .“^erpent, : 

5 where the animals again fawn on their benefactor, ^ 

s Yitalis is compelled to perform his promise. This ! 

story, adds Mathew Paris, was told bv Kino- i 

I Plichard, to expose the conduct of ungrateful men. >’ 

! “ In Timberlake’s discourse of the Travels of two I 

I English Pilgrims to Jerusalem, Gaza, &u., (iGll), j 

i we find an account of a great jewel whic.h was ' 

j taken from a serpent’s head, and used in conjurino-. ! 

I In Alphonso’s Clericalis Disciplina, a serpent is i 

> mentioned with eyes of real Jacinth. In the ro- i 

' man tic history of Alexander, he is said to have ! 
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I found serpents in the Vale of Jordan with collars j 
r of huge Emeralds growing on their backs. Milton / 

> gives his serpent eyes of Carbuncle. A marvellous i 

^ stone was said to be found in the serpent’s brain, * 

5 but in order to secure its lustre and potent influ- 
ences, it was to be extracted from the living* 

\ animal. 

i “ The Draconius, described by Albertus Magnus 
I as of a black-color and pyramidical form, was also 

> taken out of the heads of dragons, while they lay 

I panting. To the snake-stone a popular supersti- 

I tion is still attached in the East. Iti the narrative 

of a voyage in Her Majesty’s ship Samarang, 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher says : — “ At my last , 
j interview with the Sultan of Guning Taboor, he 
) conveyed into my hand — suddenly closing it with 
' great mystery — what they term here as the snake- ; 

; stone. This is a polished globe of Quartz, about 

\ the size of a musket-ball, which he described as 

I of infinite value, an heir-loom, and reported to i 

' have been extorted from the head of an enchanted i 

> 

i snake.” Allusions to serpent-stone are frequent in 
! the early writers. We read in the Gesta Roma- 
■ norum that the Emperor Theodosius the Blind 
< ordained that the cause of any injured person ; 

should be heard on his rinofinsr a bell, which was 
) placed in a public part of his palace. A serpent 
i had a nest near the spot where the bell-rope hung. 

; In the absence of the serpent, a toad took posses- 
sion of her nest ; the serpent, twisting itself round 

^ 

K 
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; the rope, rang the bell for justice, and at the Empe- i 

I ror’s special command the toad was killed. A few f 

days afterwards, as the Emperor was reposing on ; 

his couch, the serpent entered the chamber, bearing j 

' a precious stone in its mouth, and, crawling up 

to the Emperor’s face, laid it on his eyes, and glid- | 

< ed out of the apartment ; the monarch was imme- | 

I diately restored to sight. \ 

i “ Apropos of the burglarious toad, the philoso- 
; phers taught that though ugly and venomous, *■ it \ 

' wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” Lupton, | 

I in his Book of Notable Things, instructs his reader I 

\ how to procure it ; “ you shall knov/ whether the ! 

tode-stone be the ryghte or perfect stone, or not. ! 

Hold the stone before a tode, so that he may sec ; 

j it, and if it be a ryghte and true stone, tlie tode j 

' will leap towarde it, and make as though lie would j 

: snatch it. He envieth so much that none should ! 

< have that stone.” If swallowed, it was a certain I 

; antidote against poison ; and it was usual to take \ 

: it as a precautionary pill —rather a hard one— j 

I before eating. | 

“In the Philosophical Transactions, vol. vi., 

< P- 21, we find that the toad-stone was supposed, in 1 

: the Highlands, to prevent the burning of hou’ses J 

, and the sinking of boats, and if the Commander in | 

, the field had one about him, he would either be 

; sure to win the day, or all his men would die on 

the spot ! ; 
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j “ The bezoar was a stone procured from the cervi- 
; cebra, a wild animal of Arabia, and was supposed ; 

( to have been formed of the poison of serpents ; 

I which had bitten the creature, combined v/ith the : 

\ counteracting matter with which Nature had fur- 

; nished it. Tliere was a belief in the Middle Ages 

> that the bezoar was a potent charm against the 

I plague and poison. 

' ****** ( 

I “ The wonderful effects of stones found in various 
j animals are too numerous to mention. iThe brain ’ 

i of a tortoise contained one that had the effect of ; 

! a fire-annihilator in extinguishing flames ; niore- 

i over, whoever did at a proper time— having first ; 

5 washed his mouth — carry it under his tongue, j 

I felt a divine inspiration to foretell future ; 

i events. Birds were particularly distinguished ! 

j for the possession of talismanic stones. The ; 

I hyaena was very properly hunted ; not, however, ; 

I for its ferocious propensities, but for a precious | 
I stone in one of its eyes, full of mystic virtues. j 

1 One of the most curious superstitions, and one : 
I which has been a favorite theme with writers ot all ' 

j ages, is connected with the Carbuncle, or Ruby. j 

I ^Blian has a singular story on this subject, how a ; 

S certain widow, Herculia, had tended a young stork ; 

■ which had broken its leg, and how the grateful | 

\ bird, returning from its annual migration, dropped ■ 
j into her lap a precious stone, which on her awaking 
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at night, lighted up her chamber like a blazing 
torch. 

“ The fabulous animal called the earbunculo, said 
to have been seen in some parts of Peru, is re- 
presented to be about the size of a fox,* with long 
black hair, and is only visible at night, when it 
slinks slowly through the thickets. If followed, it 
is said to open a flap, or valve, in the forehead, 
from which an extraordinary and brilliant light 
issues. The natives believe that the light proceeds 
from a precious stone, and that any person who 
may venture to grasp at it rashly is blinded : then 
the flap is let down, and the animal disappears in 
the darkness.” 

The following lines from the journal of Sir 
Jerome Horsay, who was employed as a speeial 
messenger between Ivan the Terrible of Russia 
and Queen Elizabeth, sufficiently prove the supers- 
titions that existed with respect to precious stones 
at that period (1584). 

“ The old emperor was carried every day in his 
chair to the treasury. One day he beckoned me to 
follow. I stood venturously and heard him call 
for some precious stones and jewels. He told the 
princes and nobles present before and about him 
the virtue of such and such, w hich I observed, and 
do pray I may a little digress to declare for my 


f 'variety of the fox knowu as the oolka-raaokkee (Saus. Dwipta 
jeeva,. exists in Beiis'al, from the month of which a bluish lish^ i' 
known to issue. This is called by the ignorant natives, the ‘“wSw the' 


i 
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i memory’s sake : ‘ the loadstone, you all know, hath > 

I great and hidden virtue, without which the seas | 

; that encompass the world are not navigable, nor | 

•j the bounds nor circles of the earth cannot be | 

j known. Mahomet, the Persian’s Prophet, his tomb > 

■, of steel hangs on their Rapetta at Porbent most \ 

j miraculously.’ He caused the waiters to bring a | 

I chair of needles touched by this loadstone, and | 

\ hanged all one by the other. ‘ This fair coral and | 

I this fair turcas, you see. Take it in your hand. Of < 

I his nature and orient colors put them on my hand f 

I and arm. I am poisoned with disease. You see | 

j they show their virtue by the change of their pure | 

I colour into pale — declares my death. Reach out | 

I my staff royal, an unicorn’s horn, garnished with | 

\ \eTj fair diamonds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, | 

j and other precious stones that are rich in value — | 

\ cost seventy thousand marks sterling of David | 

I Gower from the fowlkers of Ausborghe. Seek out ; 

I for some spiders.’ He caused his physician, | 

j J ohannes Lloff, to scrape a circle thereof on the | 

I table, put within it one spider, and so one other i 

' that died, and some other alive, then run apace | 

from it. ‘ It is too late, it will not preserve me. | 

j Behold these precious stones, the diamond is the | 

I orient’s richest and most precious of all others. I ; 

i never affected it. It restrains fury and luxury, ( 


\ gives abstinence and chastity. The least parcel of : 

i it in powder will poison a horse, given in drink, ; 

much more a man.’ Points at the ruby, ‘ ah, this ^ 

' i 
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i: is most comfortable to the heart, brain, vigour, and ; 

memory of man, clarifies congealed and corrupt 

I blood.’ Then at the emerald : ‘ The nature of the 

rainbowj this precious stone is an enemy to un- ; 

cleanness. The sapphire I greatly delight in ; it : 

I preserves and increaseth courage, joys the heart, \ 

pleasing to all the vital senses, precious and very i 

I sovereign for the eyes, cheers the sight, takes 

away blood-shot, and strengthens the muscles and 

1 sinews thereof’ Then takes the onyx in hand. ! 

‘ All these are God’s wonderful gifts, secrets in ’ 

nature and vet reveals them to man’s use and ; 

\ . \ 

I contemplation as friends to grace and virtue, and , 

i enemies to vice. I faint, carry me away till an- ; 

i other time.’ ” i 

j The following lines about the supernatural pro- j 

1 perties attributed to precious stones are also taken ; 

I from “ All the Year Round ” of the same date : — ; 

I “ Innumerable were the effects produced by certain 

! precious stones ; among others the Heliotrope had •• 

I special virtues. It was called by necromancers \ 

I the “ Babylonian gem,” and if rubbed over into the \ 

I juice of the herb of its own name, it rendered the j 

I wearer invisible. In the Middle Ages, the Helio- ; 

trope which contained many red spots, were highly ; 

valued from a belief that the blood of Christ was \ 

I diffused through the stone. The Moonstone was, as i 

i its name implies, venerated from its supposed lunar ; 

I attractions. It is one of the prettiest, though most * 

I common of precious stones in Ceylon. Pliny des- i 

1 cribes it as containing an image of the moon, \ 
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1 which, if the story be true,” he observes, “ daily 
j waxes, or wanes, according to the state of that 

I luminary.” Chalcedony hung about the neck, dis- 

I persed sadness, and if a person carried one perfor- 

' ated with the hairs of an ass run through it, he 

I would overcome all disasters. Crystal dispelled 

I witch“Craft. The Chrysophrasus gladdened the heart, 

I the Chrysolite expelled phantoms, and what was 

I more servicable rid people of their follies. The 

I Onyx, in the Middle Ages, w^as believed to pre- 

j vent ugly dreams by night, and law-suits l^y day. 

\ The Jasper was a cliarmer of scorpions and spiders, 

5 and was worn as a talism:m by tlie Roman atlilete. 

i Burton, in the Anatomy of Melancholy, tells us 

I that, if hung about the neck, or taken in drink, 

I it much resisteth sorrow and recreates the lieart.” 

I Tlie same qualities were attributed to the Hya- 

I cinth and Topaz. The Crystal has been the most 

J popular of all oracular stones ; a favorite stone 

I v/as the Beryl, which,” says Aubrey in his i\Iiscel- 

J lanies, is a hind of Crystal that has a weak tinc- 

I ture of red ; in this magicians see visions.” The 

i custom was to consecrate, or charge” them, as 

I the modern term is, fur which purpose set forms 

i were used, which are described in Reginald Scotts’ 

J Discovery of Witch-crafts. The famous Crystal of 
I that pi'ince of quackery, Dr, Dee^ is preserved in 
I the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

I The properties of the Ruby were endless ; 

i bruised in water it was a panacea for all com- 
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plaints ; it bad the peculiarity, wherever worn, of | 

discovering its presence by its lustre, which would ! 
shine through the thickest clothes. Powdered A- | 
gate was an infallible remedy for “ all the ills that > 
life is heir to,” Pliny quotes the Magii, as teach- ' 

ing in Persia that storms could be averted by burn- ■ 

iug Agates. The Amethyst would prove a boon to | 

modern tipplers, if, as the ancients asserted, it pre- ! 
vented intoxication. The Sapphire and the Erne- i 

raid strengthened the sight, a property said to have J 

been also possessed by the Turquoise ; but it could | 

confer a still more wonderful gift on its wearer ; ; 

“ whoever,” says Van Helmont, “ wears a Tur- | 

quoise, so that it, or its gold setting, touches the ! 

skin, may fall from any height and the stone at- ; 

tracts to itself the whole force of the blow, so that * 

it cracks and the person is safe.” The Romans \ 

regarded the Diamond with superstitious reverence ; 

and Pliny tells us that it baffles poison, keeps off \ 

insanity, and dispels vain fears.” j 

According to ancient authorities, all composite | 
substances consist of the four elements — fire, air, | 

earth and water : the difference between gems and I 

common pebbles being caused by the predominance ^ 

of water in the former, and of earth in the latter. i 

Q-he water condensed and congealed by the dryness > 

of the earthy particles was supposed to give to pre- 
cious stones their brilliance and transparency. Aris- ■' 

totle asserted that the first cause of stones was j 

VISCOUS miicl, a sap that shrinks and is congealed by j 
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cold, in which water predominates over earth : to | 
these he adds stony fragments SinA particles of stone, 
and another special sap, which he calls lapidijic 
sap. Theophrastus taught that “ stones were | 

made of pure, equal and compact substance, after \ 

its perlocation, the which substance, being in j 
certain places become petrified by flowing, or in j 
some other manner.” Avecenna only says mud or j 
foul, stagnant water composes stones. Falopius 
thinks stones to be the produce of a very pure juice. 
Cardan says that “ they are engendered between 
the rocks by means of a sap, which is distilled 
through their concavity even as the babe in the ma- 
ternal blood.” This last assertion gave rise to a 
new theory, the object of which was to establish 
that the engendering of precious stones was not to 
be attributed to the same causes as that of inert 
nature, but that it proceeded from causes absolute- 
ly similar to those of animated living being. Boetius | 
de Boot, a physician of the 17th century, attributes j 
the formation of the stones to the almost direct ! 
intervention of the Deity. ! 


The precious stones and pearls are mostly obtain- ! 
ed from Ceylon, India, Brazil, Australia, California, 
Siberia and South Africa, 1 

In the widest interpretation of the term, a gem ! 
or a precious stone is nothing but a mineral — hard, | 

of a beautiful color, or absolutely colorless ; usu- ! 

ally transparent, of great rarity and value. Miner- \ 

als possessed of these properties have been general- > 
ly divided into two classes — (1) jewels or gems, per- > 
fectly pure ; (2) half-pure precious stones, color- | 
ed or tinted. The first class includes in its province 
those rare minerals which are distinguished by co- s 
lors at once bright and dazzling, soft and tender ; I 
also by transparency, high lustre, great density and \ 
capability of polish. ' The so-called precious stones | 
which have these characteristics, but in a much less ; 
degree, come under the category of the 2nd class 
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THE DIAMOND. 

Translation. 

73. The Gods have considered the diamond as 
the best of gems. I shall accordingly describe it 
first. 

74 The diamond is produced in the following 
eight places : — 

Haima,* Mdtanga,+ Saurashtra,t Paunda,§ Ka- 
linga,ll Kosala,^ Venwa,** or the shores of the 
Vena-Gangd, and Saubira.ft 


I 

Wl M'S I 

ifft? 'sm), 
(^^), c^Vq (1^^, 

^^1%^ (^5t% 'Sfm), 

), Tl ^ ( 3 rWt:|^ 

c’Tt?!^ (7rt% 

^ 'sm), ftw 

^ ns I 

* The country of the Himalayas. 

+ The lands adjacent to the shores of the river Pampd near the 
Hrishyamukha mountains in the Deccan, 
t Surat. 

§ Rungpore, Dinagepore, Rajshahye, Beerbhoom, Moorshedabad, 
Burdwan, Midnapore, &c. 

II The provinces between Orissa and Drdvira. 

^ The modern Ajodhyd. 

*♦ A tributary of the River Goddvari in the Maharatta country, 
ft The tract lying between the Satadru and the Indus. 
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Translation. 

75. The diamonds of the Himalayas are slightly 
copper-colored, those found on the shores of the 
Venwa are lustrous like the moon, those of Sauhira 
resemble in hue the white lotus or the silvery cloud, 
those of Surat are copper-colored, those of Kalinga 
dart golden rays, those of Kosala are yellow, those 
of Paunda, sable, and those of Mdtanga, yellowish. 

76. According to persons versed in the know- 
ledge of jewels, diamonds vary in the preponder- 
ance of one or other of the five primal elements — • 
earth, water, the sky, energy and the air. 
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Teanslation. 

77. The diamonds in which earthy matter forms 
the base are thick, while those in which water 
preponderates are dense, smooth, cool and transpa- 
rent. 

78. Diamonds mainly composed of the sky, are 
exceedingly flawless, clean, and sharp-ridged; 
those having for their base, energy, are almost 
always blood-red ; and those preponderated by the 
air are exceedingly light, sharp-pointed and rough. 

79. The wearing of earthy diamonds leads to 
universal dominion ; and the watery kind brings 
contentment, riches, fame and renown. 
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I Translation. 

I 80. The airy sort give heart and gracefulness ; 

! and the skyey diamonds bring about the possession 
I of all kinds of wealth. The use of energy-prepon- 
I derated diamonds adds to puissance, heroism and 
- hope. 

i 81. Those diamonds that are white like hailstones, 

I the Kunda flower,* white clouds or the moon, pos- 
! sessed of six or eight corners and sharp-ridged, 

I that have originated from water, and that shine 
I even in darkness, are the acme of excellency, 
i 82. The wearing of a genuine and sharp dia- 
mond leads to instant cure from snake-bite, and 
proves efficacious in neutralizing the effeets of 
other poisons. 

^ I b"® I 
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♦ Jasaminuni Multifloruin or Pubescens. 
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Translation. 

83. A diamond which is refulgent like myriads 
of suns, while deliciously cool as numberless moons, 
which illumines even palpable darkness, is excel- 
lent, and proves a panacea as soon as worn. 

84!, The diamond which, on being thrown into 
hot water, milk, oil, or clarified butter, extinguishes 
the heat, is coveted by the gods. 

86. Like men, diamonds are divided into Brah- 
mins, Kshetiiyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. The dis- 
tinctive features of each caste I will now set forth. 
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Translation. 

86. Diamonds white like the conch, waterlily, 
or crystal, are Vipras ( Brahmins); those which 
are red hke the eyes of the hare, are Kshetriyas ; 
those which are verdant like the cool plantain-leaf, 
are Vaisyas ; and those which resemble in color the 
cleaned sword, are known as Sudras. 

87. The Brahmin, the Kshetriya, the Vaisya 
and the Sudra, cast around white, red, yellow and 
black gleams respectively. 

88. The fruit which is reaped through the cele- 
bration of various sacrifices, munificence, and the 
austerest devotion, is also gained by wearing supe- 
rior Brahman diamonds. 
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Tkanslation. 

89. The better sort of the Kshetriya class 
bring about uniform success, accession of power, 
and destruction of foes. 

90. First-rate diamonds belonging to the Vaisya 
caste are productive to their wearers of wisdom, 
cure, fame and skill in the elegant arts. 

91. The higher order of the Sudra class induce 
benevolence in their master, and make him hale 
and wealthy. 

92. Diamonds set on gold are an aceeptable 
offering to the gods. They are classified according 
to color. 
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Translation. 

93. Diamonds are generally green, white, yel- 
low, brown, copper-colored or black ; and the classes 
are presided over by Ndrdyana, Varuna, Indra, Agni, 
Yama and Vdyu respectively. 

94. Of the six classes, those that are red like 
the China rose or coral, or yellow like turmeric, are 
productive of good fortune to princes. 

95. They can wear a diamond whose hue is a 
medley of all the coiors enumerated above, but 
never diamonds of diverse colors at one and the 
same time. 
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Tkanslation. I 

> 

96. As the promiscuous intercourse of one caste ^ 

with another gives rise to mixed castes among man- > 
kind, so it is with diamonds, the mixed classes of > 
which are fraught with great troubles to man. 

97. The qualities of being six-cornered, eight- 
sided, twelve-edged, high, smooth and sharp, dia- s 

monds bring from their quarries. i 

98. Persons skilled in the knowledge of jewels \ 

enumerate five good, and as many bad qualities of 
diamonds ; and have also mentioned four kinds of \ 
shades as proper to them. ^ 

99. The qualities of being six-cornered, light, 5 

sharp-edged, and pure, as well as the state of having | 
eight equal sides are the five good properties of \ 
diamonds. 
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Trakslation. 

100. The diamond which is free from defect, six- 
cornered, pure, sharp, possessed of an agreeable 
color, light, beautifully shaped, flawless and iris- 
gleaming is a rarity in the world. 

101. The place where there is even a particle 
of such a diamond as is sharp, equal-sided, exceed- 
ingly light, possessed of an excellent color and of 
other good properties, and free from Rekha, Vindu, 
Kalanka,* Kdkapada, Trdsa, &c., is certainly fre- 
quented by the gods. 
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♦ A dark spot. 
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Translation. 

102. The man who carefully keeps about him a 
sharp -pointed, spotless and genuine diamond, is 
blessed .with the life-long possession of riches, good 
fortune, sons, com, kine and other beasts. 

103. The diamond which crowned with every 
good property, floats on water, is the very pink of 
perfection ; and the use of such a gem is attended 
with greater good. 

104-105. The possession of such a diamond as is 
exceedingly flawless, impervious, six-cornered and 
light to a degree, as forms the rainbow on being 
exposed to the sun, and as does not sink in water, 
renders a prince victorious over every enemy. 
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Translation. 

106. The diamond which has originated from 
water, which weighs one told* and which is trans- 
parent as the dew-drop on a blade of grass, is worth 
ten millions. 

107. Even a diamond which is cracked, spotted, 
striped, discoloured, or otherwise defective, leads 
to wealth and increase of children, if it possesses 
the power of forming the iris. 

108. The sovereign who wears a diamond 
possessed of the good qualities mentioned above, 
and laughing like the lightning’s flash, attains to 
universal dominion. 




’ff? 

a«ri 's ^Nsitfw 

^ ' 21 ^ 

5R, '« ^ I I 

^ ^< 21 ^ 1 ^ fm 

I I 

* A weight of gold or silver, calculated at 12 mdshds, Jeweller’s 
Weight, and equivalent to nearly 210 grains ; but actually it is of the 
same weight as the sicca or 179| grains. — H dliams. 
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DEFECTS OF DIAMOND. 

Translation. 

109. Authorities in matters of precious stones 
mention five bad qualities of diamonds ; namely, 
mala* vindu,\ rekM,% trdsa^ and kakapada.\\ 

110. The first defect causes impurity, the 
second brings down destruction on the wearer, 
the third renders him apprehensive of snake-bite, 
the next infuses constant fear into the mind, and 
the last leads to ruin. 

111. Diamond spots are divided (according to 
the respective character of each) into four classes, 
namely ; vindu (or the spot proper), dvai ta, pari- 
varta, and jabdkriti.^ 
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* Impurity. t Spot. 


Stripe. 


Fear. 


Crowfoot. 


H Literally, that lohich U shaped like a barley corn. 
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Teanslation. 

112. A blood-red, circular spot is a vindn, a 
circular spot situated in the middle is called an 
dvarta, a simple red speck is entitled a parivarta, 
while a Jabdhriti is a blood-red mark shaped like a 
barley corn. 

113. A i7i?jc?M-marked diamond is inimical to 
life and property ; an «i?ar^«-spotted one gives 
rise to various fears; a jpa?’ii7ar^a-specked and a 
jahdkriti-spoiiQd. one are fraught with disease. 

lid*. According to some, if the barley corn-shap- 
ed speck is red, it is destructive to horses and 
elephants ; and when it is yellow, loss of family 
dignity and of wealth and curtailment of life are the 
consequences. 
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Translation, 

115. If the above-mentioned stripe appears in a 
bent form on the right side, it is productive of 
good consequences ; but the same appearance on 
the left occasions various fears ; again, the 
streak which looks like a cleft renders one liable 
to blows from weapon. 

116. That stripe in a diamond which resembles 
a bird’s wing is termed chhedd. This mark 
brings about loss of friends. 

117. When the chhedd mark is visible in a 
crooked form on the left, it leads to dissension 
with kindred; a like mark on the right side 
entails loss of wealth, and if pointing upwards, 
brings on difference with friends. 
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Translation. 

118. The spot which is like the claw of a crow 
as well as dirty, is called kdkapada. Death 
and ruin are near the man who wears a diamond 
marked with kdkapada, and a stranger shall lord 
it over his home. 

119. That diamond, the top or any side of which 
has been rifted, which does not show a leaf- 
like arrangement of parts, which is devoid of 
lustre and which is globular, is not only void of 
any good property, but is positively productive of a 
variety of evils. 

120. The mark the existence of which in any 
diamond imparts to it an air of apparent brokenness, 
is denominated frdsa. Such a diamond always gives 
rise to fear. These good and bad qualities of dia- 
monds have been described by Raja Soma. 
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Tkanslation. 


121. The diamond, the peak of which shews 
breaches, or which is decayed, no man who seeks 
his welfare should keep in his house, although 
it should be otherwise furnished with every perfec- 
tion. 

122. A diamond, the face of which is cracked, 
whose top is rent, and whose centre is full of dirt, 
can deprive even Indra of His highest Heaven. 

123. If any diamond is marked with a blood-red 
spot, or if it is throughout red-spotted, it brings 
a speedy death to the most hale man. 
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Translation. 

124. The diamond which at first appears possess- 
ed of good qualities, but which on being set on 
gold,&c., betrays defects, should never be selected for 
ornamentation ; since a thing devoid of good pro- 
perties should never be used for such a purpose. 

125. A diamond the touch of which causes swel- 
ling in a wound and an increased sensation of burn- 
ing in a fever and which brings on a sensation of 
fainting, is a bad gem and must not be treasured. 
The diamond which is rough is not acceptable to 
kings, although it may be weighty. 

126. A three-cornered diamond gives rise to 
quarrel, a four-cornered one occasions various fears, 
a five-cornered one brings death, but a six-cornered 
diamond is productive of good. 
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Teakslation. 

127. A two-layered diamond, (says the Agni 
Furdna^ brings about quarrel, a three-layered one 
is destructive of happiness, a four-layered diamond 
is productive of it, and a five-layered diamond oc- 
casions grief. 

128. A six-layered diamond causes fear to kings, 
a seven-layered diamond is mortal,* while an 
eight-layered one is surpassingly pure. 

129. Since a shadeless diamond is fraught with 
danger, a dirty diamond with grief, a rough diamond 
with unhappiness, an unfeeling diamond with in- 
toxication, a black diamond with various troubles 
and a reM«-marked, a viwcZ«-marked, or a kdka- 
^acZa-spotted diamond, with death, it behoves a man 
to wear diamonds after minute examination. 
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♦ Used literally j L* mortis, death ; Sanskrita, mri, to die. 
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Translation. 

130. It is doubtful whether those diamonds that 
are slightly defective, are even half as valuable 
as flawless ones, although their defects should 
escape the eye. 

131. The worth of those diamonds that pos- 
sess many bad qualities, although all of them of 
a trifling nature, is not even a hundredth part of 
the value of a sterling diamond. 

132. The value of such ornaments as are set 
with impure diamonds is small, although the orna- 
ments themselves may otherwise be very fine. 

133. Defective diamonds are very dangerous to 
youthful women under conception : the contact of 
such gems may lead to abortion. 
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Translation. 

134 — 135. Skilful lapidaries make use of iron, 
the ruby, the gomeda (agate ?), the lapis lazuli, 
crystal, and glass of various colors, in fabricating 
false diamonds ; therefore, before buying diamonds, 
they should be first tested by a skilful judge of 
precious stones. 

136. There are three ways of testing a diamond ; 
1st, by mixing it with ashes ; 2ndly, by rubbing ; 
and, 3rdly, by whetting a weapon over it. A false 
diamond is reduced to powder by the first test, and 
wears away by the second and the third, — changes 
which can never be produced in real diamonds. 

137. Again, smear a diamond with a mixture of 
ashes and acid, and dry it in the sun ; and if it is a 
false diamond, it will show loss of lustre on being 
washed, hut a real one will receive additional bril- 
liancy. 
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Tkanslation. i 

i 

138. The diamond can make scratches on every | 

other hard substance, but itself is not susceptible of i 
such impression by ever so hard a thing. | 

139. Ancient authorities in the science lay i 
down heaviness as the most valuable quality of all | 
gems, but this does not apply to diamonds ; i. e., the | 
less the weight of a diamond in proportion to its 
bulk, the greater is its value. 

140. An unreal diamond can be scratched by a 
real one, as also the latter by a huravinda,^ or by a 
real diamond, but not by anything else. 
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Teanslation. 

141. "When a diamond, a pearl, &c., set on gold 
or any other precious metal, look downward, their 
rays do not radiate upwards. 

142. The price of a Kshetriya diamond is one- 
fourth, that of a Vaisya diamond one-half, and 
that of a Sudra diamond three-fourth less than the 
price of a diamond of the Brahmin class. 

143. If a king wearing a diamond belongs to the 
same caste that it belongs to, the circumstance is 
productive of good ; the reverse brings about dis- 
ease and grief. 
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THE PROCESS OP REPINING A DIAMOND. 
Translation. 

144. Impure diamonds when used in medicine I 

lead to leprosy, pleurisy, jaundice and lameness. It \ 
is therefore highly advisable to refine a diamond be- I 
fore using it medicinally. | 

145. The process is on some auspicious day to | 
dip a diamond in the juice of hantakdri* and then to ! 
burn it in a fire made by dried pieces of the dung 

of cow and buffalo. 

146. The burning should be carried on for a 
whole night ; in the morning the diamond should 

be put under horse’s urine, and again burnt. By i 
this process of burning being continued for seven j 
days together, the diamond will be refined. i 

I i 
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Translation. 

147. Then immerse it in a gruel made of kaldya,* 
into which assafoetida and sainclhava saltt also 
enter as ingredients, and lastly heat it repeatedly 
twenty and one times. Ey this means, the diamond 
will be reduced to ashes. 

148. The imbibition of a purified diamond con- 
duces to longivity, general development of the body, 
strength, energy, beauty of complexion and happi- 
ness, and effects cure from every distemper. 

149-150. The process of burning a diamond is 
as follows : — Put the diamond in the juice of 
kantakdri, place it in an earthen-pot, and 
placing another over it, smear the two with hard 
clay and cow-dung, then burn the whole ; this 
should be repeated seven times. Then steep the 

I 
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* Various leguiniuou^ chiefly of the order rhaseolns. Tl U/iaitu^. ^ 

t A kiud of rock salt found in the country of the Sindku (ludua). Ibid. 
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Translation. 

diamond in frog’s urine held in a pot composed 
of zinc and copper, and heat it over and over in 
fire. The diamond will then have been entirely 
burnt, and can be reduced to powder. 

151. Those medicines into the composition of 
which the diamond dust enters, are like ambrosm ; 
and the imbibition of these imparts adamantine 
strength to the limbs. 


1 
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THE DIAMOND. 

Its properties. 

HE Diamond might appropriately be called the 
king of gems. Whether, in respect to beauty, 
lustre, transparency, hardness or density, there is no 
other stone yet discovered that can surpass it. 
In fact it is the hardest of all substances — it resists 
the action of the file and can only be cut by its 
own dust. It is known in Sanscrit as the bajra 
and in the West, was called, in times of old, the 
Adamant; both the terms signifying hardness. 
The origin of this precious stone is lost in the 
mist of antiquity. The imagination of poets has 
supplied the data which history has failed to afford. 
It is said that “ Diamond was the name of a beauti- 
ful youth of the Island of Greta, one of the attend- 
ants of the infant Jupiter, in his cradle. The 
God who placed, among the celestial bodies, the 
nymphs and goat that had reared him, could not 
leave this youth subject to the ills ' that flesh is 
heir to.’ Diamond was transformed into the hard- 
est and most brilliant substance in nature.” 

All the opinions that have been collected as to 
the origin and formation of the Diamond can be 
placed under two heads, (n) that it is formed im- 
mediately from carbon or carbonic acid by the 
action of heat : (h) that it is formed from the gra- 
dual decomposition of vegetable matter. Its spe- 
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cific gravity is about 3’5 ; its cleavage, very perfect ; 
its refraction, simple ; it is transparent and trans- 
lucent ; infusible, and unassailaWe by acid. Doubts 
were entertained as to its combustibility, but 
experiments made by scientific men, on various 
occasions, have led to the discovery of the fact 
that it was only by entirely shutting out the air 
and therefore the oxygen with which the carbon 
combines, that the Diamond could be preserved 
from burning ; whereas, by simply letting in the 
air of which oxygen is a constituent part, it would 
burn just as well as common coal. The tempera- 
ture must be very high to burn a whole Diamond. 
Small Diamonds and Diamond-dusts can be burnt 
up in a much lower degree of temperature. The 
crystalline form of the Diamond is either octrahe- 
dron (as found in India) or rhombic dodecahe- 
dron (as found in Brazil). Its magnifying power 
being greater than that of glass, it is sometimes 
used for microscopic purposes. It possesses, in 
addition to its strong refracting properties, the 
power of reflecting the coloured rays of light. It 
becomes phosphorescent, on its being exposed to 
sjmshine and remains so until it is removed or 
even when covered with cloth or leather or paper. 
It is known to be a non-conductor of electricity, 
but by friction, however, both in the rough and 
polished state, it becomes positively electric, though 
only for a short time. 
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Where found. 

The ancient authorities seemed to agree in con- 
sidering India to he the place from which Diamond 
was first supplied to them, but none of them could 
point out the particular locality where it was first 
discovered. Pliny says very vaguely that “the 
gem-producing rivers are the Acesines (Jenaub) 
and the Ganges.” Dronysius Periegetes enumerates 
the Diamond amongst the numerous gems picked 
up in the river-beds by the natives of India, as ' 
anciently understood, lying to the east of Mount 
Paropanisus and Ariana. All that Mahomed Ben 
Mansur knew of the Indian Diamond mines was 
the fable, that “ in the eastern part of India, there 
is a deep valley inhabited by serpents, where the 
Diamond is produced, but some believe it to be 
gotten in the mines of the Jacut (Ruby).” 

Amongst the many fables describing the mode 
in which Diamond could be obtained, is one which | 
says that when Alexander visited the mountain j 
Zulmeah (called by others, Sarandip) where the 
inaccessible valley of Diamonds is situated, he 
directed pieces of flesh to be thrown in ; vultures I 
picked these up with the precious stones attached 
to them and dropped them on various parts of the | 
earth, in the course of their flight. Marco Polo, 
who travelled in India, in the besrinnin" of 13th 
century, gives accounts of the manner in which | 
Diamonds were then obtained — which a gree mate- | 
rially with the tale given above. The first authen- \ 


tic and detailed account of the Indian mines is 
known to have been written by Jean Baptiste 
Tavernier, a merchant-jeweller, who had travelled 
in India in the l7th century. He is known to 
have visited three Diamond mines ; the first being 
that of Raolconda, a place about five days’ journey 
from Golconda and eight or nine from Visapore ; 
the others being those of Coloor and Sumbulpore. 
People ghe Tavernier the credit of being the first 
European that had visited the Golconda mines. 
But it is really due to one Methold who had visited 
them before him, in 1622. Several other mines have 
since turned up. Karl Bitter has divided the Dia- 
mond-producing countries of India into five groups : 

The Cuddapah group, on the Pennar Biver. 
Diamonds are found in Cuddapah, Condapetta and 
Ovumpully, Landur, Pinchetgapuda and still fur- 
ther beyond the Pennar valley as far as Gandicotta 
and according to some, even Gutidrug. The 
Diamond-beds in the Ovumpully mines are of 
varying width and the stones are generally round- 
ed. Those found still further west are said to be 
the best. 

2nd. The Bandial group, between the Pennar 
and the Kistna, near Bangapally. The Diamond- 
beds here are only about a foot thick. Most of 
the Diamonds of this district lie loose and their 
forms are of the double pyramid and dodecahedra. 

3rd. The Ellore group, on the lower Kistna or 
the Golconda group. It is worth while disabusing 
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the minds of many of the impression that Golcon- 
da produces Diamonds. Golconda proper has 
no mines, nor any, in its immediate vicinity. The 
stones were found at the base of the Neela-mulla 
mountains in the neighbourhood of the Kistna 
and Pomar Rivers ; they were then brought to Gol- 
conda in a rough state, and there cut and polished. 
This place becoming the principal mart, it was 
commonly supposed that the gems were found 
close by. The Fort at Golconda was the store- 
house of the great Diamonds in the Nawab’s domi- 
nions. The discovery of the mine, which has 
made Golconda so famous, is attributed to a poor 
shepherd who came across what he thought a pret- 
ty pebble, in the course of tending his flocks. 
This he bartered to another for a little rice. After 
passing through several hands, it fell, at last, into 
those of a merchant who at once knew what it was 
and discovered the mine, after considerable trouble 
in searching. It has been mentioned before that 
Tavernier visited the mines of Raolconda. This 
place comes within the province of this group. 
Its position is towards the middle tributary of tbe 
Ristna. There are other mines to the eastward, 
on the lower Kistna. The most celebrated amongst 
these, is the one called “Coloor” by the Persians, 
and “ Gani” by the natives, situated about 15 miles 
north-west of Masulipatam. This was also visited 
by Tavernier and was described by him as being 
the birth-place of the “ Great Mogul,” which was 
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said to have weighed 787^ carats in its rough state 
and 297 after it was cut. 

Mh . — The Sumbulpore group, nortli of the Goda- ; 
very, on the central tributary of the Mahanuddy. i 
This Diamond district extends to the immediate | 
vicinity of Sumbulpore only and between the Rivers 
Mahanuddy and Brahmine. In the year 1818, the 
year in which Sumbulpore was annexed to the i 
British territories, a Diamond was found here which \ 
weighed 84 grains, and although of only the third \ 
quality it was said to have been sold for Rs. 5,000. | 

bth . — The Panna group in Bundelcund, between | 
the Rivers Sonar and Sone. The Diamond beds in | 
this group lie near Bengal, Behar and Allahabad on | 
the south bank of the Ganges. The most produc- I 

tive Diamond mines in this group were, in 1860, j 

at the village of Sukariah, situated about 20 miles | 
from Panna. Four kinds of Diamonds were found ^ 

here ; 1st 3Iotichul, clear and brilliant ; 2nd Manik, i 

verging in color to green ; 3rd Panna, with a faint > 
orange tint ; 4th Bansput, dark-colored. | 

There are also Diamond mines in Siberia, Brazil, | 

South Africa, Australia, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, ? 

and the Celebes Islands. It had been the theory of { 
Pliny and other ancient naturalists that Diamonds | 

were generally to be found in the gold beds, and | 

this has most remarkably been borne out by facts. | 

Upwards of 50 Diamonds were said to have been J 

found in the gold mine of Adolph, (Siberia), near | 

tbe Ural Mountains (1830 to 1833). i 
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i The discovery of the Diamond mines of Brazil | 
which occured in 1730, was, like that of the Indian | 
mines, the result of chance. Some miners search- | 

ing for gold in the districts of Serro do Frio, came ; 

across certain pebbles of peculiar hue and lustre, 5 

which, when carried home, were given to children I 

and used as counters in card play. They fell soon j 

I after into the hands of an officer who had spent | 

I some years at Goa in the East Indies. Struck > 

with their symmetry and weight, he caused some j 

of these stones to be sent to Lisbon ; the Dutch S 

< ) 

Consul at which place, having examined them care- i 

fully, pronounced them to be genuine Diamonds. | 

( The Diamond district of Serro do Frio is about S 

60 miles in length and 27 in breadth. Diamonds J 

have also been found in the remote provinces of j 

Goyazes and Matto Grosso. At one time the pre- > 

iudice against the Brazilian stones was so stron^ j 

; that the merchants were obliged to export them to I 

I India and thence to Europe in order that they | 

j might pass for Indian Diamonds. The places j 

I which yielded the greatest quantity of Diamonds j 

\ were Diamantina (in the province of Minas i 

I Geraes), Bahia, (the old capital of Brazil,) and the i 

! beddings in the Paraguay and its many tributaries. | 

I In 1810, M. Hericart de Thury announced to i 
\ the Academie des Sciences that Diamonds had been i 

j discovered in the Biver Gumel, in the Algerian pro- i 

I vince of Constantine, Africa,— mingled with gold- > 

I dust, brought down by the stream. One specimen j 
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i weighing 3 carats was bought for the Ecole des I 

Mines, Paris ; another of 5 grains for the Musee | 

de L’Histoir Naturelle, (Museum of Natural His- | 

tory) and the 3rd, by the Marquis de Dree. The \ 

discovery of the Cape Diamonds is connected with \ 

a story very much the same as that of Diamonds of | 

other places. Amongst the number of pebbles I 

used as playthings by a child of one Mr. Jacob I 

(a Dutch farmer who had settled near Hope Townl, | 

was one pretty stone whose brightness attracted | 

the attention of the farmer’s wife. This was after- | 

wards shewn by Mrs. Jacob to a neighbour, named | 

Schalk Van Nickerk, who requested Mr. J. O’Reilly, j 

I (a hunter and trader, then passing through the 5 

interior of the country,) to ascertain its nature. j 

1 This pebble being sent through Mr. Boyes to his I 

friend Dr. G. W. Atherstone, of Graham’s Town, \ 

j that excellent mineralogist boldly declaimed it to be j 

a real Diamond. This was in March 1867, when i 

I the Universal Exhibition in Paris was about to open. > 

I The first opportunity was taken to present it at > 

the Exhibition, where it remained for the whole j 

{ period it was open and was, at its close, purchased l 

by Sir Philip Wodehouse, then Governor of the I 

I Colony, (and afterwards the Governor of Bombay,) \ 

for the sum of Rs. 5,000. The weight of this Dia- } 

mond was known to he 21A carats. Several other ; 

I fields have since been discovered, of which some > 

I lie in the Colony of Griqualand, west, which has ( 

I come under British rule since 1871. I 
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Australia was generally known to be the land 
of gold, but now it bids fair to be the land of Dia- 
monds too. New South Wales was the only place 
in Australia which had yielded a sufficient quanti- 
ty of Diamond, such as to invite exploration. In 
a certain report written in 1851, Mr. E. H. Har- 
graves, and the Revd. W. B. Clarke, referred to 
some specimens of gold and to a number of gems 
including what they called rather vaguely, “ a 
small one of the Diamond kind,” which was found 
in Reedy Creek, near Bathurst. But it was chief- 
ly the Revd. gentleman named above who first 
drew public attention to the Diamonds of New 
South Wales. Four specimens were brought to 
him from the Macquaire River, near Sutton’s Bar, 
in September 1859, and a fifth from Burrendong, 
in October. In the mean time he had collected 
Diamonds from Pyramul and Calabash Creeks. It 
was in J uly 18G9, that a company, called that of 
the Australian Diamond Miner’s, began in right 
earnest the work of hunting after Diamonds. A 
few years ago a Diamond field has been opened up 
near Binjera, in the New South Wales. This town 
is situated on the Horton (popularly known as the 
Big River) and is about 400 miles north of Syd- 
ney. In 1852 some Diamonds were discovered 
near Echuca, about 20 miles south-east of Ade- 
laide. In 1862 the discovery of a Diamond in the 
Ovens district (in Victoria,) was announced by 
Mr. George Foord. It was a transparent yellow 
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crystal, with perfect edges, weighing about 2 j 
grains. 

The first Australian Diamond ever brought to 
England was presented by Sir Thomas Mitchell to 
the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn 
Street. This small stone weighs f of a carat and 
was found near Ophir, west of Bathurst, New 
South Wales. 

The Diamond mines of Borneo are all on the i 
west side of the mountains known as the Ratoos 
Range. \ 

About the year 1840, some Diamond beds were 
discovered in the district of Dolodoula in the Is- 
land of Sumatra, \ 


COLORED DIAMONDS. 


The Hindus divide Diamonds into four classes, \ 
according to their castes. Those that are of clear 
and pure water belong to the Brahmmia class ; those 
that are clear and are of the color of honev, to the 

♦ ^ J 

Kshetriya ; the cream-colored, to the Vaisya and | 
the greyish-white, to the Sudra. Diamonds of ! 
several colors have been found, principal among 
which are the Blue, Red, Green, Olive, Black, Eire- | 
colored and the Yellow. 

The Blue Diamond is a thing of great rarity and, 
consequently, of very great value. The first Blue 
Diamond on record was the one bought by Tavernier [ 


in India, in 1642, and sold to Louis XIV. It 
weighed in the rough, 112j carats and 67|^, when 
cut and kept in the French Regalia. In 1792, it was 
abstracted from the Garde- Meuble, where it was 
kept with the rest of the French Regalia, after 
they had been seized. All trace of this stone was 
lost since that period till 1830 when a Blue Bril- 
liant was found in the possession of one Mr. Da- 
niel Eliason, which was perfectly identical with 
the lost stone in quality and color. It was after- 
wards traced to Mr. Henry Thomas Hope and was 
then known as the Hope Diamond, weighing 
44^ carats. This difference in weight with the 
original stone is thought, by some conjecturers, to 
have been due to reduction by cleavage. The 
smaller part weighing 6 or 7 carats (most assuredly 
the cleavage of the larger one) turned up in the 
market in April, 1874. It was purchased in Gene- 
va at the sale of the late Duke of Brunswick’s 
jewels and now passes by the name of the “ Blue 
Drop Diamond.” 

The only specimen of a red Diamond known to 
English jewellers is the one bought by Mr. Joseph 
Halphen of Paris, from a London firm. 

A beautiful green stone of 80 grains is said to 
have 'fetched Rs. 360, at the sale of Marquis de 
Dr4e. The King of Saxony is in possession of a 
green Diamond which forms the button to his state 
hat. The finest specimen of a Diamond of this 
color was obtained for Rs. 2,000, about 20 years ago. 
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It was afterwards sold for Rs. 3,000. It subse- 
quently fell into the hands of a jeweller in Bond 
Street, who sold it to an American gentleman for 
Rs. 6,000. Mr. Charles Drayson is its present 
owner and is known to be quite unwilling to part 
with it. 

Black Diamonds of very grefit beauty sometimes 
come from Borneo. They are so remarkably hard 
that the ordinary Diamond -dust cannot make the 
slightest impression on them. Thej" can be cut or 
polished by using their own dust. A cood-black 
Diamond was exliibited at the IVorld’s Fair of 1851, 
by Mr. Joseph Meyer. It weighed 350 carats. 
A black Diamond was scon about nine years ago, 
at Charles Nephews & Co., Jewellers, of Calcutta. 

The yellow Diamonds are the most common of 
all. * 

3Iocle of Cutting — Indian and European. 

The Diamond, as mentioned before, can only be 
cut by itself in the form, of a fine powder, which is 
generally prepared from defective stones and from 
the refuse in cleaving and cutting. This being put 
into a mortar of hardened steel is beaten until it is 
fine enough for use. Reference to the fact that 
Diamond is made to cut itself, is made in the touch- 
ing verses composed by Charles I, on the night after 
his condemnation. 

“ With mine own power, my majesty they wound, 

In the king’s name the king liimselfs uncrowned ; 

So doth the du$t destroy the Diamond ^ 
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The art of Diamond-cutting seems to have had 
its origin in India and that, at a very early period. 
Indirect evidences might be adduced to support 
this fact. Garcias ah Horto, (writing in 1665,) 
remarks that the Indians preferred the Diamonds of 
the “ old rock,” particularly those in their natural 
state, (which they called “ Naifes,”) to those that 
were polished hy human art. Tavernier in visiting 
the Roalconda mines in 1665, found a large num- 
ber of Diamond-cutters at work there. Each of 
them was furnished with a wheel of steel about 
the size of a dinner-plate. They worked on only 
one stone at a time but did so with great rapidity. 
The principal consideration which guided the 
Indians in cutting Diamond was that it should lose 
as little of its size as possible and they would 
rather leave it in an irregular shape than diminish 
it to any great extent — a practice, in direct oppo- 
sition to the system now adopted in Europe. 

The discovery of the art of cutting and polish- 
ing Diamond by means of its own dust, is attribut- 
ed to Louis de Berquem, of Bruges, who is known 
to have constructed, in 1476, a polishing wheel in 
which Diamond-dust was used instead of Corun- 
dum, which the Chinese and Hindus had hitherto 
employed. But there are several instances to prove 
that Diamond-cutting was known in Europe, pre- 
vious to this time. The clasp of the royal cloak 
of King Charlemagne was set with Diamonds. In 
; the year 1290, a corporate body of gem-polishers 
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and cutters was formed in Paris ; and in 1373, 
there were Diamond-polishers in Niimberg. In 
1434, Guttenberg learned gem-cutting and polish- 
ing of Andreas Drytzehen of Strasbourg. Amongst 
the jewels of Louis, Duke of Anjou, exhibited in 
the years 1360-1368, were several Diamonds ; one 
of which was cut into the shape of a shield ; an- 
other, in the form of a round mirror ; a third, in 
that of a lozenge, &c. &c. &c. Of the pupils of 
Louis de Berquem, some went to Antwerp, some 
to Amsterdam, and others to Paris. The Diamond- 
cutting made considerable progress in this last 
place, under the patronage of Cardinal Mazarin. 
He had ordered twelve Diamonds of the French 
Crown to be newly cut and these were hencefor- 
ward known as the “ twelve Mazarins.”* At the 
present time. Diamond-cutting is a flourishing trade 
in Holland and is chiefly in the hands of the 
Jewish inhabitants. Diamonds are now cut in a 
variety of forms, the principal among Avhich are 
the Brilliant, Itose, Table, and the Basque. 

The Brilliant form is said to be the crowning 
invention in the art of Diamond-cutting. It is the 
form most esteemed, as it exhibits the peculiar 
lustre of the stone to the best advantage. But in 
this there is a larger waste of the material than in 


* After they had disappeared after the Revolution of 1830, no^ one knew 
what became of them. At the recent of King Alphouso with Princess 

Mercedes, an Amsterdam merchant came to Madrid with twelve Diamonds 
which, he said, he was commissioned to seli ^ by an owner who vmbed 
his name to be kept secret. Competent authorities have> upon careful exaiui* 
nation, pronounced them to be the long lost Mazarius. 
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any other mode. This style of cutting was intro- 
duced by Vincenzio Peruzzi (or Vincente Perggi,) 
of Venice, in the latter end of the 17th century. 

' The Brilliant is formed of two truncated pyramids 
by a common base ; the upper pyramid being much 
more deeply truncated than the lower ; the upper 
side of the stone presenting a table of 32 facets 
inclined under ditferent angles, and the underside, 
25 facet. The correspondence between the upper 
and lower facets is arranged so as to multiply the 
reflection and refraction.’’ Some explanation is 
necessary to render the technical names of the 
several parts of a cut Diamond intelligible to the 
lay reader. “ The plane surface at the top is called 
the table ; the bottom plane is called the culei or 
culette ; the junction of the upper truncated pyra- 
mid with the lower is the girdle ; and the lower 
pointed portion is called the pcmlion. The facets 
are small triangular spaces or planes.” The Brilli- 
ant is said to bo single, double or old English cut 
(otherwise called the star single-cut), according to 
the number of facets. The English cutters make the 
giidle rather sharp but the Dutch make it broader. 
Brillondts arc those stones which are cut as Brilli- 
ants on the surface but have neither culette nor 
girdle. These are very rare. 

The “ Rose” cut has been in use since 1520 and 
resembles an opening rose-bud. It is formed by 
covering the rounded surflice of the stone with 
equilateral triangles, placed base to base, makino- 
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the figure of a rhomb. The number of facets to- 
I gether with their position determines the different 

I names of the Rose. Thus 24 facets make a Dutch 

Rose ; the same number, hut less raised, a Brilliant 
1 Rose ; 36 facets, a Rose Recoup6e &c. The circular 
I stones are best suited for “ Rose” cutting, 

j The Table-cut is made of those stones which, with 

I considerable breadth, are of very trifling depth. It j 

is produced by a series of diminishing four-sided 

j planes below the girdle. 

Basques are formed from flat or veiny Diamonds 
! and are said to he manufactured in India. The 
I Indian cut has according to some, an upper part, 

I lower part, and girdle. Its usual form is that of \ 

a single-cut Brilliant. But as the effects produced \ 

arc not of much consequence, the stones are ge- 
I nerally re-cut. 

The point-cut was well known to Kentman who 
i wrote in 1562. Some precious stones may either be 5 
cut as four-sided pyramids, or are so formed by 
polishing the faces of the octahedron and making ; 
j them exactly true and regular. This style is only 
> found in old ornaments. ; 

I Engraving, | 

I According to Blum, the discovery of the art of j 
engraving the Diamond is assigned to Ambrosius .! 
Caradosso, a Milanese, and engraver to the Mint of | 

I Pope Julius II. He is said, in the year 1500, to have | 
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executed upon a Diamond the figure of a Father of 
the church. But Paolo Morigia gives the credit of the 
discovery to Trezzo, the famous cameo-artist of 
Milan and asserts that his first attempt was the Coat 
of Arms of the Emperor Charles V. Clement Bira- 
go, a pupil of his, is known to have engraved upon a 
Diamond a portrait of Don Carlos, intended as a 
betrothal present to Anna, the daughter of the Em- 
peror Maximilian II. He is also said to have en- 
graved on Diamond the Spanish Arms as a signet for 
the same prince. One Jacobus Thronus (believed 
to be a Hollander) engraved on a Diamond, the Arms 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. Among the Hope preci- 
ous stones, there were several engraved Diamonds. 
One of these had the bust of the Emperor Leopold I 
on a large Table-Diamond. Costanzi, who flourish- 
ed at Eome in the beginning of the 18th century, is 
known to have executed several engravings on Dia- 
monds, prominently amongst them, a Leda and the 
heads of Antonius and Nero. 

In the collection of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
our Empress, is preserved the signet-ring of Charles 
II, when he was the Prince of Whales j the device 
of which is the ostrich plumes between the letters 
C and P, very neatly cut upon a large yellow Dia- 
mond, a table x ^ inch in dimensions, quaintly 
fashioned into a heater-shaped seven-sided shield. 
Louis Siries, gold-smith to Louis XV, is also said to 
have done some engravings, one of which is re- 
ported to be a very minute head of Julia, (daughter 
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of Titus,) executed upon the upper table of a regu- 
larly cut Brilliant. 

The price of Diamond. Its flaws and defects ; 
mode of testing. 

The price of Diamond, as of any other com- 
modity, depends entirely upon the law of supply 
and demand. It is therefore well nigh impossible 
to fix a price which would be a safe guide to the 
intending purchaser, for all times. Approximate 
prices can, however, be given, when the market is 
supposed to be normal. In no other object of 
commerce, there are so many faults and imitations, 
of which the inexperienced should beware, as 
in Diamonds and other precious stones. The value 
depends materially upon the degree of perfection 
in which the articles are found when offered for 
sale. Amongst the most frequent faults are (1) 
feathers, i.e , little rents or fissures in the inside of 
the stone. (2) clouds, i.e., gray, brown, and white 
specks, which look very much like clouds. These 
give great deal of trouble when working the stone. 
(3) sands, or little seed-like bodies within the stone, 
of white, brown and red color. These are also 
’ called dusts, when very fine and found in large 
number in a stone. 


A Diamond, wanted to be sold to the best advan- 
tage, must be perfectly free from the faintest tinge 
of color of any sort ; must have no flaws, or 
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specks or fissures in any part ; must be bright and 
lively and free from what is technically called 
“ milk” or “ salt,” which are semi-opaque imper- 
fections in the body of the stone. To ascertain if 
any of the above flaws exists, the stone should he 
breathed on until its lustre is temporarily destroyed 
and then the imperfections will be apparent. The 
stone must also be well-proportioned and properly 
cut. Even to the least experienced, the lustre of 
a Diamond when cut is sufficient to establish its 
identity. Some colorless Topazes, Emeralds, Sap- 
phires and the white Zircon have sometimes been 
passed off as Diamonds. If the suiTaco of the 
stone he the least scratched by the action of a fine 
file, it is not a Diamond. The rays of the sun 
easily pass through otlier gems, hut in the Diamond 
they are refracted by tlie surface, wiiich causes the 
superior hrilliancy. According to Mr. Milhurn, if 
the coating of a rough Diamond he smooth and 
bright with a little tinge of green in it, it is not 
bad ; but if there is a tincture of yellow with the 
green, it is a soft, greasy stone, and Avill turn out 
bad. Though the specific weight of the Diamond 
is nearly the same as that of the Topaz, the one 
can be distinguished from the other by its electri- 
cal properties. The Topaz retains its electric 
powers several hours after it has been developed 
by friction, whereas the Diamond loses it in the 
course of half an hour. The Diamond can, by its 
weight, he distinguished from colorless Corundums, 
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! whose weight exceeds that of the former in the 
proportion of 8 to 7. 

The jewellers of old used the “ tincture” test to 
distinguish the real Diamond from the spurious, of 
which so many were then current, as the white 
Sapphire, the Citrine Beryl, and the Crystal cut 
into a pyramid. This tincture was a varnish made 
of ivory-black and mastich applied to the back of 
the stone, which, if it was a real Diamond, became 
all the more brilliant on account of this back 
ground ; if any other gem, it became dull and lustre- 
j less showing the black through its substance. 

Some used the oil exuding- from a roasted grain of 
( wheat darkened with ivory-black, others backed the 
I stone with a bit of black .silk. The “ Novas Minas” 

I white Topaz of Brazil, known there as the “ Slave’s 
I Diamond,” is now the only stone w'hich has any 
I chance of being passed off for a Diamond. Though 
\ it is very hard and brilliant, it very much lacks 
“ the Adamantine lustre and iridescence.” 

I The terms, first water, second water, mean only 
I first and second quality. Perfect Diamonds should 
j be as clear as drops of the purest water ; and they 
I are of the second and third water, according to the 
I degree of clearness in them, until decidedly yellow 
\ or brown, when they come under the category of 
I colored stones. These colored Diamonds, on score 
; of their rarity, are sold at fancy price. 

I Diamonds are generally valued per carats and 
I it is necessary to explain the term. The word is 
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probably derived from the name of a bean, the fruit 
of a kind of Erythina, which grows in Africa. The 
tree which gives this fruit is termed by the natives 
“.Kuara” or the sun. These fruits, when dried, 
were afterwards imported into India and here used 
for weighing the Diamond. They have now been 
universally adopted. 

4 grains make ... ... 1 carat. 

6 carats or 24 grains ... 1 penny- weight. 

151^ carats ... ... 1 ounce troy. 

But a carat is not of the same weight in all 
countries ; for instance, in England it is equal to 
205,4090 milligrams ; in Erance, 205,5000 ; in 
Borneo, 105,000 ; in Madras, 207,3533, &c. &c.&c. 

The following is an approximate price-list as 
given by standard authorities. 


Diamonds below 2 grains. 


Inferior, from 
Medium 
Good ... 

Eine 

If over 2 grains. Fine 
Over 3 grains 
Of one carat 


£ 4 to £ 6 
£ 6 to £ 8 
£ 8 to £10 
£10 to £12 
£12 to £15 
£15 to £20 
£20 to £23 


per carat. 


But the valuing of rough Diamonds is not to be 
made according to the above standard. The form 
and proportion of the crystal must first be taken into 
consideration, for, on these only, the loss of weight 
in cutting chiefly depends. Then, care must also 
be taken to distinguish the degrees of color and 
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the purity of the specimen. The best forms to 
select would be the octrahedral and the rhombo- 
dodecahedral. In valuing large rough Diamonds 
and specially those that came from the Cape, the 
fact should always be remembered that tints of 
color may be brought out in the cutting of a stone, 
which do not at all appear in its rough state ; per- 
fect polish and the power of reflection natural 
to the stone intensify any tint of yellow existing 
in it. 


The Swpernatural and Medicinal Properties 
attributed to the Diamond. 

The mythology of all nations in the world attri- 
butes supernatural influence to almost every thing 
in nature. Trees and fields, temples and stones, 
mountains and rivers, — all were supposed to be the 
abode of good or evil spirits. Anselm Boece De 
Boot, physician to the Emperor Bodolph and Maxi- 
milian II, wrote in 1664, as follows : “ Erom their 
purity, beauty, and brilliancy, it is most probable, 
gems were selected as receptacles for good spirits, 
even as filthy, stinking and frightful places are usu- 
ally the abodes chosen for evil and unclean spirits.” 
Diamond being of all stones, the purest, hardest 
and most brilliant, it was naturally considered to 
be the most powerful in spiritual influence. It 
was consecrated to all that was holy and heavenly, 
and was known to have been a powerful charm, 
and, when under the influence of the planet Mars, 
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productive of great success. For many centuries 
past it was thought to he a most potent talisman 
against poison, pestilence, witchery, insanity, evil 
spirits and night-mare. It was esteemed a safe- 
guard to virtue. Though it had the power of 
preventing evils, as above stated, on external appli- 
cation, (i.e. if worn,) it had a quite disastrous eflPect, 
if taken internally. Diamond-dust had such a fa- 
tal poisonous property that nothing could save the 
unfortunate who swallowed it. The Diamond was also 
supposed to bestow victory, fortitude and strength 
of mind. It softened wrath and strengthened 
wedded love ; hence it was called the stone of re- 
conciliation. It was also an infallible test of con- 
jugal fidelity. A Diamond placed under the pil- 
low of a married lady, without her knowledge, 
would make her reveal, during sleep, any secrets 
of her life, which she might have to conceal from 
her husband. Though it was believed to be in- 
combustible, its lustre and other properties were 
supposed to be affected by heat. Hence, perhaps, 
the ancient practice of taking Diamond rings off 
the finger at bedtime, and putting them in a cup 
of cold water or on a marble, or some other cool 
surface. To the Ancients, Diamond represented 
inexorable justice and immutable fate. Hence the 
judges of the Hades were described as having 
hearts and bosoms of Adamant. The clouds which 
covered Destiny were also described as being of 
Adamant. To the moderns, it is a symbol of inno- 
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cence, constancy, faith, strength, &c., &c. A gem. 


I (supposed to have been a Diamond), worn in the 
girdle, by Aaron, the High Priest, had, according 
I to a Jewish legend, marvellous properties. It 
I would become dark and dim, if brought into con- 
tact with a man, actually guilty : if the accused 
I was really innocent, it would shine on with in- 

\ creased brilliancy. If the sins of the Hebrews 

! were to be punished with death, the stone would 
put on a bloody color. But the most absurd and 
I unique virtue, attributed to Diamond — -and to no 
I other gem — was the power of multiplying its 
I species. Boetius De Boot makes serious men- 
I tion of a lady who possessed two hereditary Dia- 
I monds, which produced several others and thus 
I left a generation. 

CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. 

j The Koh-i-noor. 

I Perhaps there is no other jewel in the world 
I which is so much renowned for its antiquity and for 
I the interesting romance with which it is connected 
as the Koh-i-noor. It is so old that some attribute 
j its ownership to Kama, the king of Anga, who first 
discovered it near Masulipatam, in the bed of the 
I Godavery, 5000 years ago. Other traditions speak 
of Rajah Vikramaditya of Oujien (56 B. C.), as 
s having been the happy possessor of it. All subse- 
' quent trace of this stone was lost till it was taken 
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from the king of Malwa by Ala-ooddeen, in 1304. | 

After the defeat of the Pathans by the Moguls in 
1526, it remained in possession of the latter till the 
invasion of Nadir Shah. When Nadir Shah came 
to take possession of Delhi, Mahamood Shah, the 
then Emperor, had to give up every valuable thing 
in his treasury, except this jewel, which he used to 
keep concealed in his turban. A woman in the 
harem betrayed this fact to Nadir, who, strongly 
bent upon having it, planned a grand festival in 
which both the conqueror and the conquered were 
to meet and swear friendship. Nadir Shah pro- 
posed an exchange of turbans and thus managed 
to get possession of the stone. It was he who gave 
it the name Koh-i-noor, or the “mountain of light.” 
From bun it descended to his son, from whom I 

Ahmed Shah, the founder of the Cabul dynasty, sue- | 

ceeded in getting it, by professing friendship in 
his time of distress. Shah Shujah, the son and | 
successor of Ahmed Shah, being driven out of his 
kingdom hy his brother, Mahmood, took away the > 
Koh-i-noor with him and made it the companion of | 
his exile. Runjeet Sing, the celebrated “ Lord of 
the five rivers,” contrived to get him at Lahore, 
where he was at once put to prison and given i 

to understand that his release could be effected if ; 

he would part with the jewel. Suffering with his ^ 

wife and family, all sorts of privation and misery at ! 

the hands of Runjeet, Shah Shujah at last consented 
to make over the thing to him. This was done on i 
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the 1st June, 1813. Struck with the brilliancy of 
the stone, Kunjeet asked him, “ at what rate do 
you value it to which he replied, “ good fortune : 
and that is always the property of those who had 
vanquished their enemies.” The Diamond was now 
set in a bracelet and was always worn by Dunjeet. 
People attached had luck to the possessor of this 
stone, for it would appear that all who had it in 
their hands subsequently came to grief, and an 
attempt was therefore made to make it over to the 
idol Juggernath of Puri. This was never done and 
it was occasionally worn by his successors. After 
the murder of Shu Sing, it was deposited in the 
Lahore treasury, until Dullip Sing, (the son of 
Runjeet), was stationed at Lahore with an English 
Regent. When Punjab was annexed to the British 
Crown, all the state-jewels of Lahore were con- 
fiscated by the East India Company. It was 
stipulated that the Koh-i-noor should be presented 
to the Queen. It reached Her Majesty on the 3rd 
June 1850 and then weighed 186 carats. Its 
original weight, when it was with Arungzebe, was 
793 carats. This reduction was due to the unskil- 
fulness of Hortensio Borgio, a Venetian lapidary, 
who had been entrusted with the cutting of it. The 
Emperor had been so much displeased with his work 
that instead of paying for all his labors, he dispos- 
sessed him of his property and was with great 
difficulty persuaded to leave him his head. This 
stone created quite a sensation in the great 
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Exibition of 1851, where it was valued at 14,00,000 
of Eupees. The re-cutting of this stone being 
thought necessary, Herr Voorsanger of Amsterdam 
was selected to do it. The operation (conducted by 
steam) which commenced on the 6th July, was 
completed at the end of 38 days of 12 hours each, 
and is said to have cost 80,000 Es. The Koh-i-noor 
has now assumed the form of a regular cut Brilli- 
ant, weighing 106|^ carats and is one of the princi- 
pal jewels in the British Crown. 

TliQ Great Mogul. 

This stone is often confounded with the Koh-i- 
noor. It is reported to have been found in or 
about 1650, in the Coloor mines, a place about 7 
days’ journey from Golconda. Meer Joomla, by birth 


a Persian, was the Grand Vizier and General to the 
Eling of Golconda. He had amassed enormous 
wealth, (principally by farming, under other names, 
the Diamond mines of the place,) and thus made 
himself the eye-sore of his master, who had on 
onG occasion openly tlireatened Lis life. The 
Vizier sought and obtained the aid of Prince 
Aurungzebe, then Governor of the neio’hbourin^ 
provinces, and with his co-operation, surprized the 
King of Golconda and was about to make him 
surrender when the Prince was re-called by his 
father the Emperor Shah Jehan. Meer Joomla in- 
gratiated himself into the favor of the great Emper- 
or by making him magnificent presents, amongst 
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which was the “ Great Mogul.” Tavernier relates \ 
that he saw this Diamond at the Court of \ 

Aurungzebe, and that it weighed at that time > 

787^ carats. It was at this stage of its history > 
that the stone has come to be confounded with the I 
Koh-i-noor. The same story about the cutting I 
by Borgio, about Kadir Shah’s trick in obtaining 
it, &c., is repeated in connection with this Diamond. | 
Some conjecture that Tavernier has described one i 
large stone as having been seen by him in the ! 
Court of Aurunzebe. If there had been another | 

of the same weight and size, it must have surely | 

been noticed by him. Hence it is thought that the 
Koh-i-noor and the Great Mogul are merely conver- \ 

tible names. Others suppose that the Great Mogul i 

was a personal present to the Emperor Shah Jehan ; 

and most naturally it remained in his possession | 

when he was in prison, — at the time of Tavernier’s j 

visit, and that conseq[uently that traveller had no | 

opportunity of examiuiug it. They further believe | 

in its existence amongst the regalia of the Persian | 

Crown and in its having been designated there as \ 

the “ Derya-noor,” or “ the ocean of light.” But | 

the drawings of the Shah’s Diamonds which have | 

lately been sent up to England, do not confirm this j 

assertion. There has another theory been started 
which makes Borgio cut up the big stone into three ; | 

the one of which is now known as the Koh-i-noor ; ! 

the other, as the Gi'eat i\[ogul, and the third was 
captured amongst the jewels of some petty Indian 
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Chief. But the description which Tavernier gives | 
of the character of the stone he saw, differs materi- ! 
ally from the actual character of the Koh-i-noor. ; 
“ It was circular, rose-cut, very deep, of fine water, \ 
with but one little crack externally and one flaw | 
internally and the work upon it that of an European | 
lapidary ; whereas the Koh-i-noor was in outline an | 
irregular ellipse, facetted to no definite pattern, i 
very flat, exhibited no more water than a bit of 
rock crystal, had several flaws, besides a large 
deficiency or fracture at one end and rude grooves 
cut in the sides, whilst all the work upon it was of 
that peculiar character, which the least experienced 
eye would detect at once as that of a Hindu | 
Diamond-cutter.” I 

There is one Diamond of the name of Derya-noor 
which is said to be in the possession of Nawab I 
Abdool Gunny of Dacca, East Bengal, but whether | 

it is identical with its great name-sake, we arc | 

not in a position to state. 


The Pitt Oh' Pegent Diamond. 

If not the largest, the Pitt or Pvegent Diamond 
is generally looked upon as the most perfect and 
beautiful Diamond in existence, remarkable alike 
for its shape, proportion and fine water. It weigh- 
ed 410 carats in its original state. According to 
the story with which its history is connected, it 
was found by a slave at Puteal (about 135 miles 
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j from Golconda) and kept concealed in the calf of | 

I one of his legs which he had purposely wounded and | 

I bandaged, for its reception. An English sailor 

I promised to find a purchaser for it, provided he 

1 was paid half the value. But bent upon having 

the whole of the proceeds to himself, he lured the 
poor slave on board his ship and pitched him over 
the water. This Diamond was sold by him to a \ 

celebrated Parsee merchant named Jamchand, for > 

I the sum of 10,000 Kupees. Jamchand sold it, in ! 

1701, to Mr. Thomas Pitt (grand-father of the Earl | 

of Chatham,) the then Governor of Port St. ! 

George, Madras, for 1,25,000 Rupees. The opera- 
tion of cutting it into a perfect Brilliant, which was > 

I finished in two years, reduced its weight to 136 1 \ 

I carats and cost him Rs. 50,000 ; 35,000 of which, i 

however, was recovered by selling the fragments. The ; 

Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, bought it of | 

I Pitt for 13,50,000 Rupees, This Diamond was j 

I stolen from the Garde-meuhle in 1792, but was i 

restored to its possessor most mysteriously. The > 

Republic then pledged it to a Berlin merchant from ^ 

I whom it was again redeemed. The Emperor | 

Napolean I. used to wear it in the pommel of his | 

sword and always considered it to be the key-stone \ 

to all his future greatness. It was shown in the | 
French Exhibition of 1855. | 

S > 

; > 

The Orloff or Amsterdam Diamond. | 

This stone formed, according to one account, one 

i of the eyes of a Hindu God, and was stolen away | 
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I by a French Grenadier of Pondicherry, who had, 
with that object in view, taken refuge with the 
Brahmins and professed their faith for some time. 

It was afterwards sold for Rs. 20,000 to an English 
sea-captain who resold it to a Jew for 1,20,000 Rs. 

He, again, sold it to the Armenian merchant 
Shafras from whom it was purchased at Amsterdam, 
in or about 1772, by Prince OrloflF, for presentation 
to Catherine II, at 9,00,000 of Rupees and a life-an- < 
nuity of 40,000 Rupees and the grant of a 
Russsian nobility to the seller. Another account 
says that it was one of the stones taken away by 
Nadir Shah from the Moguls ; that it had a pro- 
minent place in his throne ; and that it had, after 
his assassination, passed into the hands of one of 
his Affghan Generals and thence to the Armenian 
merchant Shafras. This stone resembles in its out- 
I line the Great aVIo^ul, ’ as described by Tavernier, | 

I so closely, tbat, but for the difference in the weight, 

I it may be taken for that long lost Diamond. A. 

I third account supposes it to have been brought to 

Russia by Lazarus Lazareff, the head of the 
I Armenian family of that name, and grand-son of 

I Manouk Lazareff, treasurer to Shah Abas II. 

I Hence it is called by some the “ Lazareff ” Diamond. 

I It is now placed in the Russian Imperial sceptre I 

I and weighs 1941 carats, and, like the Koh-i-noor, 

i has the underside flat and is rose-cut. Its size is 

I about that of a pigeon’s egg. The water is of a 

I rather yellowish tinge. \ 

< 5 
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The Nassnck Diamond. 

This stone was originally found among the 
spoils captured from the Mahrattas at the con- 
quest of Deccan, under the command of the 
Marquis of Hastings. It was then as large as a 
good-sized walnut and weighed 89f carats. But 
when re-cut, in London, as a Brilliant, by order of its 
proprietor, the Marquis of Westminster, it weighed 
78f carats. It is very bright and pure hut is very 
badly shaped. The East India Company had sold 
it to Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, who, on their 
retirement, sold it by auction to a jeweller for 
72,000 Es., though it was valued at three lacs. 


The Nizam. 

This stone is said to have been found at Golconda 
and is now almost in its primitive condition. It 
weighs 340 carats. It was by some ominous 
accident broken asunder in the year of the Indian 
Mutiny. 


The Shah of Persia. 

CoSEOES, the younger son of Abass Mirza Shah, 
of Persia, presented this stone to Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia. It weighs 86 carats and is perfectly 
pure and brilliant. It is only partially cut ; many 
of its natural octahedra being preserved. The 
interest of this stone is enhanced by the Persian 
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inscription it bears of its former owners, engraved 
as follows : — 

Ek-bek Shak, 

Nizim Shak, >■ Iiords of Irostan. 

Feth Ali Shak, J 
Its shape is that of a long prism. 

The Pacha of Egypt. 

All that is known of this stone is that it was 
found in the possession of Ibrahim Pacha. It 
weighs 40 carats ; is of an octagonal form, Brilliant- 
cut and of very good quality. 


The Mattam Diamond, 

This stone belongs to the Rajah of Mattam, 
Borneo, and is at present the largest Diamond 
known ; its weight being 367 carats. It was found 
at Landak, Borneo, in the year 1787. It is egg- 
shaped ; is of pure water and has a small indenta- 
tion at the short end. Notwithstanding the many 
battles fought for it, this precious stone is still in 
the possession of the Rajah. The Dutch Governor 
of Batavia offered for it five lacs of Rupees, and two 
men-of-war, with stores and ammunitions complete ; 
but the owner refused to part with it on any ac- 
count, considering it to be a talisman, on the 
possession of which depended the fortune and 
hapiness of his family. The Malayese believe that 
aU kinds of disease can be cured by means of the 
water in which this Diamond has been steeped. 
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The Sancy Diamond. 

The early history of the Sancy Diamond is not 
minutely traceable. According to some, it came 
from India and, in 1479, fell into the hands of the 
King of Portugal, Don Antonio, who, on the occa- 
sion of his visit to England, made with the purpose 
of securing assistance in prosecuting his claims to 
the throne, which was then in the possession of the 
Spaniards, pledged it with Queen Elizabeth for 
£ 6,000 sterling. To avoid further importunities 
from the Portugese Pretender for more money, the 
Queen returned the Diamond to him, giving up all 
claims to the sum she had advanced. This stone 
was subsequently sold by him to Nicholas de 
Harlay, Baron de Sancy, a Huguenot gentleman. 
From this owner the stone has assumed the name 
“ Sancy.” It was borrowed of the Baron by 
Henry IV of France. The messenger sent in 
charge of this valuable stone was waylaid and 
murdered by robbers, but, acting up to previous 
an’angements, he managed to elude them, by 
swallowing it. It was afterwards taken out of his 
stomach by the Baron, in whose family it remained 
for more than a century. It was next traced to 
James II of England, who, in his exile (1688) 
carried it to France. There it was sold to Louis 
XIV for 2,50,000 Rupees. Louis XV wore it in 
the clasp of his hat, at his coronation. In the 
French revolution of 1792, along with various 
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other Crown jewels of France, the Sancy was lost, 
until 1830, when it was found in the possession of 
a French merchant. In 1838, the Prince Paul 
Demidoff bought it at 7,50,000 Eupees. In 1865 
Messrs. Garrads of London purchased it of the 
Demidoff family, for the late Sir Jamsetjee Jee- 
jeehhoy of Bombay, at two lacs of Rupees. 

This stone is almond-shaped, of very fine water 
and weighs 53J carats. The cut is evidently 
Indian. 

Charles the Bold's Diamond. 

According to some, the Sancy is quite a distinct 
thing from what is called Charles the Bold’s | 

Diamond. Those who confuse the one with the | 
other, say that the Sancy, after it was brought 
from India, fell first into the hands of Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and then into those of i 
the king of Portugal. Those who want to establish | 
a separate indentity for “ Charles the Bold’s j 

Diamond,” affirm that this was one of the three 
Diamonds which Charles the Bold had given to I 
Louis de Berquem to be experimented upon in | 
rose-cutting. After the defeat at Granson, the | 
Duke’s Diamond was found by a common soldier, 
enclosed in a valuable box. Prefering to have the 
latter, the soldier threw away the stone, but subse- > 
quently changing his mind, picked it out from \ 
under a waggon and sold it for a florin to a priest | 
who, in his turn, sold it to a citizen of Berne for 
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three francs. Jacques Fugger, a famous merchant, j 
of the Nuremhurg familjq bought it of the Bernese \ 

Government. From thi.s family it came into the ! 

hand.s of Heury VIII, whose daughter Queen Mary, i 
brought it, in her dower, to Phillip II. Me have | 
already noticed that a large Diamond was pledged | 
by Don Antonio with Queen Elizabeth, and from j 
this portion of the history, the Saucy, (vrhich was ! 
evidently the stone pledged by Antonio) is con- j 
founded with the Burgundian Jewel. It was a : 
matter of utter impossibility for the latter to have ^ 
passed into the hands of Antonio — one, who was i 
known to have been the mortal enemy of Phillip’s. j 
By a strange chance, it came back to the great- ; 

grand-son of its original owner, Charles the Duke : 

of Burgundy. Its present whereabouts are un- > 
known. \ 


The Florentine BriUkint. 

This stone was, according to a tradition, bought 
for a trifle at a curiosity stall in Florence, being 
then considered as nothing more than a yellow' 
crystal. The history of this stone is sometimes 
confounded with that of Charles the Bold’s. The 
same story regarding its being found by a soldier 
and sold by him to a priest is also repeated in con- 
nection with the history of this stone. The fact is, 
Charles the Bold had three Diamonds of very great 
beauty and value, and it appears tliat the history 
of the two is confused with one another. The 
third is the Sancy. Me have already noticed the 
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1 story in connection with what we have called 

I Charles the Bold’s Diamond. The story about the 

\ . other stone, which we will designate as the Eloren- 
< tine Brilliant differs from that of the other, from 

I the point, where the gem was sold by the priest. 

I Instead of its being purchased by Bugger (as in 

I the case of the other stone), the story makes it 

i come into the hands of a rich Bernese merchant, 

I Bartholomew May. In 1482, it was sold to a Genoese, 

I who, in his turn, sold it to Ludovico Sforza the 

I Moor, Duke of Milan^ for 14,000 ducats. After 

I the fall of the house of Sforza, this stone came 

I into the possession of Pope Julius II, who present- 

I ed it to the Emperor of Austria. It is also called 

j the Grand Duke of Tuscany or the “Austrian 

j Yellow,” owing to its decidedly yellow color, not- 

withstanding which, it is valued at 10,50,000 Rs. 
I It is cut as a double-rose and weighs 139^ carats. 

I The Braganza. 

This stone was discovered in Brazil, in 1741, and 
weighed, in its rough state, 1680 carats. It is of 
I the size of a hen’s egg, of deep yellow color and 
is reported to be valued at 58,35,00,000 Rupees. 
1 But doubts are entertained as to its beino" a Dia- 
mond, it being generally believed to be a white 
Topaz, and as the Portuguese Government, of 
I whose Crown Jewels it forms a part, would not 
suffer it to be cut or even examined, there is very 
^ little chance of the doubts being cleared up. 
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The Tigott Diamond. 

This stone was taken away from India by Lord 
Pigott. Over fifty years ago it was sold in a 
lottery for three lacs of Rupees and was subse- 
quently bought by Messrs. Rundell & Co. for 
60,000 Rupees. Wben sold to the Pacha of Egypt, 
it fetched 3 lacs of Rupees again. It is Brilliant- 
cut, of a beautiful shape and weighs 82|- carats. 
The name of the present owner is not known. 


The Hope Diamond. 

A DETAILED account of this stone has already 
been given under the heading of “ Coloured Dia- 
monds.” This beautiful and most important blue 
Diamond was supposed to have been taken from 
India by Tavernier and sold to the Erench Govern- 
rnent, wherefrom it was stolen, during the Revolu- 
tion It was subsequently traced to Mr. Eliason 
and from him to Mr. H. T. Hope. Its original 
weight was carats ; when stolen from the 

Erench Regalia, it was 67 ; and being subsequent- 
ly re-cut as a Brilliant and thereby reduced by 
cleavage, (which has given us its counter-part, the 
blue Drop Diamond,) it weighed 44^ carats. It 
figured a great deal in the Great Exhibition of 
1851. 


The Eugenie Brilliant, 

This perfect Brilliant was purchased by the late 
Emperor Napolean III, and given to the Empress 
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Eugenie. We are not certain wlietlier it is still | 
in her possession, as the greatest portion of her | 
valuable jewelry has been sold to His Highness i 

the late Maharajah of Puttiala, through Messrs. | 

Hamilton & Co., Jewellers, of Calcutta. It is | 

of an oval shape and blunt at one end and weighs ; 

51 carats. | 

The Cumherland Dio.mond. '■ 

This stone was bought by the City of London ; 

for a lac of Hupees and presented to the Duke of | 

Cumberland, after the battle of Culloden. It was j 
one of the stones claimed by the Hanover Crown, | 
to whom it has been restored by our Most Gracious | 
Majesty. Its weight is 32 carats. j 

The Star of the South. \ 

This is the largest Diamond ever found in Brazil. ; 
It was found in July 1853, by a poor Negro who ; 
was at work in the mines of Bogagen, in the pro- 
vince of Minas-Gcriies. IVheu rough, it weighed ; 
25ld carats, but the cutting of it into a Brilliant j 

has reduced it to 125 carats. It is a Diamond of 'i 

the purest water and under light exhibits a \ 
lovely rose-tint. It was purchased by M. Halpen, < 
or according to some writers, by Mr. Coster of ; 

Amsterdam, who is also reported to have cut it. i 

It was shown in the London and Paris Exhibitions. | 

The Polar Star. ; 

/ 

This Brilliant was at one period owned in Eng- \ 

land, but is now to be found among the Eussian | 
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j Crown Jewels. It is remarkable for its purity and i 
I lustre, and is said to weisrh 40 carats. | 

I I 

! Other large Diamonds. \ 

j The Portuguese Crown possesses many large and | 
; brilliant Diamonds, foremost amon^ wbicli is a Bra- 

' zilian stone found in 1775 by a Negro, in the bed | 

j of the River Abaite, near Rio Plata. The following j 

j is the romance connected with the discovery. Three | 

' Brazilians, convicted of some high misdemeanour \ 

I were banished to the interior of Brazil, for life. I 

I These unfortunates used to beguile their time by [ 

( searching for valuable matter. One day they came j 

1 to the River Abaite, the bed of which had lain dry ; 

\ for sometime, owing to scarcity of rain. There | 

j they chanced to see a Diamond, nearly an ounce | 

j in weight, which, with the help of a priest, wms | 

j taken to the Governor of Yilla Rica. All the j 

I officers of this place having been satisfied as | 

I to the nature of the stone, the Governor restored \ 

the exiles to freedom and had the gem sent to f 

Rio de Janiero and thence to Lisbon. Its weight \ 

j was then iSSi carats. Some conjecturers connect \ 

\ this story with the discovery of the “ Star of the \ 

I South,” with which they identify this stone. | 

I Some very large Diamonds have come from the j 
j Cape. One was the “ Star of South Africa,” ; 

; weighing in the rough 83i carats and after cutting, ; 

; 4G^. The largest stone yet discovered here is what ; 

\ is now famous as the “ Stewart Diamond,” which ; 
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weighed in the rough state 288f carats. It was 
consigned to Messrs. Pittar Leverson & Co., who 
have also in their possession the so-called “ Ply 
Diamond” which was also discovered in this place 
by one Antonie. The “ Dudley Diamond” weigh- 
ing about 46 carats is another important stone, 
come from the Cape. It is triangular in shape, very 
brilliant, perfectly free from color and very diffi- 
cult of distinction from an old Indian stone. It 
was sold by Messrs. Hunt and RosheU to the pre- 
sent Earl of Dudley. 

The Brazilian Government is in possession of 
some very large and curious stones. 

The Spanish Government is also very rich in 
Diamonds and other jewels. 

In the Russian Treasury is a brilliant Euby-co- 
lored Diamond of 10 carats, bought by Paul I, for 
1,00,000 roubles. 

Mr. Dresden, a London merchant, possesses a 
drop-shaped Diamond ; one of the finest stones at 
present in the market. It was lately found at 
Brazil ; is perfectly free from flaws and has extra- 
ordinary brilliancy. It weighs 7 6| carats. 

In the “ Green Vaults” at Dresden, there is a 
green Diamond which once belonged to Augustus 
the Strong. It is remarkably beautiful and weighs 
48^ carats. Hei’e are also some very beautiful 
parures, and four very valuable yellow Brilliants, 
the largest of which weighs 117^ and the smallest 
52J grains respectively. 
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There are two large Diamonds with the Turkish | 

Government, one of which is of 84 and the other 
of 147 carats in weight. ; 

There are several Diamonds of more or less bril- ; 
liance and weight, in Burmah and China ; also in | 
the possession of some of the native princes and 
noblemen, in India (especially at Hydrabad, Baroda 
and Puttiala.) There are some very beautiful and 
costly Diamonds in Bengal, particularly, some with 
the Maharajah of Burdwan, Nawab Abdool Gunny 
C.S.I. of Dacca’" and Maharani Surnomoye of Cos- 
simbazar.f Some of the rich families in Calcutta | 
have Diamonds, conspicuous alike for their size | 
and brilliance ; amongst which may be mentioned | 
the stones set in finger-rings, belonging to the i 
estates of Babu Kally Kissen Tagore, + Coomars Eaj I 
Coomar Roy and Kally Kissen Roy, and the late | 
Babu Khelut Chunder Ghose. There are some very | 
good Diamonds in the Mullick Bamily. There f 
are also some valuable Kanthds or necklaces, to > 

be found with the natives of this country, \ 

amongst which may be cited those in the posses- 
sion of Rai Dhunput Singh Bahadoor of Azimgunj, | 
Rai Budridas Mokeem ( Jeweller to His Excellen- | 
cy the Viceroy and Governor-General of India) i 
and of the estate of the late Babu Khelut Chunder | 
Ghose. I 

* Used by the NawaVs son as an armlet. j 

t Also with Joshee jee of Benares, and in the estate of the late Jug- j 
gut Sett of Moorshedabad. i 

X This Diamond shows a rosy color. ! 
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Several remarkable Diamonds are to be seen < 
in tlie estate of the Ilon’ble Maharajah Jotoendro ^ 

I Mohun Tagore Bahadoor, of Calcutta. Amongst | 

j those that are set in rings may he men- ^ 

I tioned the “ Tagore Brilliant,''' a Diamond of | 

I about 55 Katis* in weight, of the purest water | 

I and very great brilliance, free from any flaws ^ 

whatever ; the “ SitJch-fdrd" ( or the Morninu- > 
Star), very white and of a round shape ; the Arnn- ^ 

I dhati (the Sanskrit name for a certain stai-), flawless \ 

and of exquisite beauty and purity ; and the ^ 

I Banga-tdrd, (or the star of Bengal,) rose-cut, of \ 

i great lustre, and of a lovely rose-tint ; without the | 

j slightest spot or flaw in it. There is a brilliant i 

I Cape Diamond, (also set in a ring,) circular in ^ 

i shape and weighing about 31 Ratis. The lar^c ! 

I Diamond of about oO Datis, 'wliicli is set in tlio > 

j SeerjHiich or head-ornament of the Maharajah is a > 

I specimen of rare beauty. A splendid greenish j 

I Diamond, belonging, according to the jewellers, to j 

j the Bunspiit species, (which are believed to bring ^ 

I good luck to the owner,) bought of the late Sooklal i 

I Johury, adorns the crown of the Alaharajah's family ] 

■| idol. There is also in the Maharajah’s estate a mag- | 

I nificent hanthd, consisting of 19 brilliant Diamond's, 

the largest of which weighs about 37 Ratis and the | 

smallest, about 6. It has been valued by the 1 

1 jewellers at 80,000 Rupees. j 


* A Rati is oue-eighth less than a carat. 
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5 TLere is also in tlie possession of the Ilon'ble 
j Maharajah a red Diamond, called the ** Cingalese 

\ t 

i Red,” set in a ring, and weighing about 10 ratis. | 

I The stone is so' red that no layman would know it | 

for anything else but a Ruby. But, in fact, it is | 
I a rare specimen of a Diamond, conspicuous alike 

! for its brilliancy and flawlessness, and without | 
having the faintest tinge of what are called the \ 
“ milky” imperfections, so common in the Ruby. | 

It is said to have been discovered in a mine at Cey- ! 

Ion, and to have remained for sometime in the j 
possession of a respectable family of that place. \ 

Johurlal Mokeem, son of the late Boodh Sing \ 

> 

Mokeem of Delhi, had this gem brought to him | 
^ by a Chiilia ( petty dealer ), and has subsequently | 
I sold it to the Hon’ble Maharajah. ^ 
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RUBY. 

Translation. 

152. According to some authorities, the ruby is 
found in Ceylon and the lands bordering upon 
the Indus and the Havana Ganga. 

153 — lol. According to others, ruby quarries are 
found in Ceylon, Kalpur and Tumbura. The rubies 
of Ceylon are beautifully red ; those of Kdlpur are 
yellow, and are called kunivinda ( rubicelle ) ; and 
those of Tumbura are furnished with a blue shade 
and are hence called (violet ruby). That 

ruby which shoots a gleam green as the leaf of the 
asoka goes by the name of saugandhika ( spinel ). 
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Translation. 

155. The rubies of Ceylon are good par excel- 
lencc, while those of Tumbura are at the bottom of 
the scale, the rubies found in Kdlpur occupying 
the middle position. Rubies vary in value in ac- 
cordance with the place where they are respectively 
found. 

156 — 159. Of rubies, some are like the handM- 
ka* flower, some are like the gimjd berry, some 
like the cochineal, some like the China rose, some 
like blood, some like the seeds of the pomegranate, 
some like the flower of the butea frondosa. 


; 

I 


* A species of plant. 
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Translation. 

some like red lead, some like tke red lotus, some 
like saffron, some like alakta* some like deep blood, 
some like deep alakta, some like the kusuma flower, 
some like alakta with a shade of blue, some like 
the flower of asteracantha logifolia and kantakdr\,-\ 
some like vermilion, some like the eyes of the 
Greek partridge, cuculiis Indicus, or the Indian 
crane, and some like the interior of the half-blown 
red water lily. 
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* The red resia of certain trees, 
t Vide 
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Translation. 

160. The saiigandhika resembles the crystal in 
brightness, weight and hardness ; and its color is 
like that of the red-lotus dashed with blue. 

161. Of kuruvinda rubies, that which is reddish, 
owes its origin to crystal ; still its inner lustre is 
such as even to surpass the brightest padmardga* 

162. The kuruvindas which are produced in the 
Rdvanagangd, are red like the padmardga, but are 
not so bright. 
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♦ A kind of ruby. 
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Trakslatiok. 

163. Hubies have different appelations according to 

their colors. That which is like the bdndJmli flower, 
is called handhiijlbi, that resembling the giinjdhevvj, 
is called that which is like the cochineal, 

is called indragojn, that which resembles the China 
rose, is called odraimshjyaka, that which is like blood, 
is called raJctdkliya, that which is like the seed of 
the pomegranate, is called Jciittima, that which is like 
the kinsiika flower, is called and that which 

is like vermilion, is called shnantaka. 

164. That ruby the color of which is like mountain 
slime, is called gairikdkliya, that which is like 
saffron, is called sdrjasanga, that which is like lac, 
is called drumdimaya, that which is like the kustima 
flower, is called maJidrdJanagandhi, that which is 
like asferacantha longifolia, is called gokshura and 
that whichisliketheso/«?mnijag'uiii/,is called kanta- 
kdrika (Almandine Ruby.) 
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Translation, 

165. The ruby the color of which is vermilion, 
is called manirdga, that which resembles the eye 
of the Greek partridge, is called cliakardksha, that 
which is like the eye of the cucuhis Indicus, is 
called kohilaksha, that which is like the egg of 
the Indian crane, is called sdrasdMiya, and finally 
that which is like the red-lotus, is called koJcanada. 
The earth produces a splendid variety of the kinds 
enumerated above. 

166. The Andhra country* produces rubies re- 
sembling the kurtivinda of Mdvanagangd, These 
have the same value as kiiruvindas. 

167. The padmardgas of Tumbura, which 
resemble in color crystaline padmardgas, are of 
small worth. 
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* The modem Teliugana. Its people are called Anclane by Pliuy. | 
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Translation. 

168. Heaviness, coolness, evenness, lustre, thick- 
ness, deepness of color and auspiciousness are the 
principal good qualities of gems. 

169. The four-fold division into castes obtains 
also among rubies. The characteristics of each class 
I shall now describe. 

170. The padmardga (Oriental Euby) is reck- 
oned a Vipra (Brahmin'l, the Jcuruvinda (Eubicelle) 
a Khetriya, the Saugandhiha (Spinel) a Vaisya, 
and the Mansa-khanda (Balas Euby) a Siidra. 

171. Some say that the Vipra rubies emit a shade 
red like the color of the red-lotus or the red-hot 
charcoal of the Acacia Catechu. 
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Translation. 

172. The Kshetriya ruby casts forward a shade 
resembling in hue a gunjd, vermilion, or the flower 

[ of the handhuka, the orange,, or the pomegranate. 

173. From the Vaisya saugandhika comes out 
a shade like vermilion, the flower of the asoka, 
the China rose, or alakta ; or a red lustre tinctured 
with yellow. 

174. A Sudra mdnsakhanda emits a reddish, 
unbeautiful, and glossy shade resembling a piece of 
flesh.* 
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c«Ttf^, 'Q 
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* The Ruby which is red- white, is a Brahmin^ that which is deep 
red, is a Kshetriya, that which is red-yellow, is a Vaisya, and finally 
that which is red-blue, is a Stidra, 
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Shades and other Qualities of Rubies. 

Translation. 

175. The authorities mention sixteen kinds of 
shade, four good and eight bad properties of rubies. 

176 — 177. The rubies of Ceylon emit a gleam like 
the red-lotus, the glow-worm, fire, or the eye of the 
pigeon, the cuculus Indicus, the Indian crane or the 
Greek partridge. All these shades are auspi- 
cious. 

178. The Kuruvinda shoots a shade resembling 
red lead, the gunja berry, or the flower of sym- 
plocos racemosa or of the hutea frondosa. 

179. The saugandhika gem scatters a gleam either 
pale-red or like milk or the water colored by the 
crocus Sativus ; — of these, the milky lustre blights 
vyealth. 
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Teanslation. 

180. The nilagandi shines in a halo like the 
blue lotus or iron. 

181. When the ruby is placed over a mirror and 
is then exposed to the morning sun, the glass ‘will 
flash with a lustre composed of all the above-men- 
tioned shades. 

182. That ruby which, when exposed to the sun 
‘ new risen/ radiates red rays or paints the whole 
house with crimson, is surpassingly fair. 
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Translation. 

183. That wMch, on being cast into 

a quantity of milk a hundred times its bulk, makes 
the white mass one entire sheet of red, or sends 
out a red flame, is nonpareil. 

184. That padmardga which, like the sun, can 
i destroy even Egyptian darkness, is supremely ex- 
cellent. 

185. That padmardga which, when placed on 
the lotus-bud, anon makes it blossom, is Perfection’s 
self — and is hardly attained even by the Gods. 

1 186. Hhe padmardga \fh\ch. is perceptible from 
a distance like a flame, is entitled vanaakdnti , — it 
leads to wealth. 
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Translation. 

187. All those padmardgas that, on being 
thrown into a quantity of milk or of water pure or 
blue two hundred times their bulk, crimson the li- 
quid, conduce to prosperity though they differ 
among themselves as regards worth. 

188. I shall now describe the eight bad proper- 
ties of rubies, which have been enumerated by the 
authorities. 

189. Dioi-chclilidyatioa, virupatya, samveda, kar- 
kara, asovana, kokila, jara, and dhmra, are the 
defects commonly found in rubies. 
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Translation. 

190. The 2 ^<^^dmai'dga which emits a two-fold 
shade is ealled a dwi-chchhdi/a. A clwi-ehchhdi/cc 
ruby is the death of friends. That ruby which 
bears a mark like a bird’s foot, is called a viriipa. 
A virupa gem always brings humiliation to its 
master. 


191. A samveda ruby is one which shows a 
mark like a rift. This gem renders its owner liable 
to blows from a weapon. A karhara ruby bears 
in its bosom a gritty fragment. It causes the death 
of friends and is also fatal to domestic beasts. 

192. That paclmardga which naturally appears 
as if it were immersed in milk, goes by the name of 
asovana ; this gem is the source of a multiplicity of 
evils. 
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Translation. 

193. The mark in a ruby which looks like a 
drop of honey, is called a kokila. A kokila ruby is 
inimical to life, wealth and fame, and must be 
shunned. 

194. The quality of being discolored is called 
jar a. A jara padmardga causes loss of wealth. 
The color of a padmdraga which looks like smoke, 
is called dhunira.* A dhimra-coloTed padmardga 
renders one liable to lightning-stroke. 

195. The above-mentioned, rubies are worthless 
and pernicious, and should never be treasured up, 
even were they to be had for the gathering. 
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* Literally, smoke* 
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Translation. 

196. Those rubies which send out a two-fold 
I shade, bring about loss ; and those which are 

marked with a bird’s foot in two several places, are 
the cause of defeat. 

197. Those which bear gritty fragments and 
are indented, dirty, lack-lustre, rough and discolor- 
ed, are certainly unlucky, although they may be 
otherwise good and may belong to a superior caste. 


198. If through ignorance, a person happens to 
wear a defective ruby, loss of friends, destruction of 
wealth et cetera, are the inevitable consequences. 
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Translation. 

199. The man who keeps in his house a sterling 
padmardga, can with perfect safety, constantly live 
in the midst of enemies, and is impervious to the 
attacks of adverse fortune. 

200. He who wears a padmardga of matchless 
virtues, need not apprehend any mischief from the 
foul touch of bad padmardgas without number. 

201. According to some, as the contact of a single 
chanddla* suffices to contaminate ever so many 
Brahmins, even so one impure gem serves to pol- 
lute pure gems ad infinitum. 
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I * The generic name for a man of the lowest and most despised of . 

^ the mixed tribes, born from a Sudra father and a Brahmin mother. > 
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Translation. 

202. The colors of defective rubies are never like 
those of good rubies, yet to a certain extent they 
differ one from the other in color in accordance 
with their respective mines. 

203. Bad rubies should never be worn, although 
set along with the best rubies — nay, should they 
happen to be in company with Kaustuva* itseK. 

204. Tadmardgas which resemble in shape a 
gunjd berry, may weigh three, seven or ten gunjds, 
and the heaviest is the most precious. 
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♦ The name of a celebrated jewel obtained with thirteen other preci- 
ous things at the churning of the ocean. It was suspended on the 
breast of Krishna. ' 
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Translation, 

205. JPadmardgas resembling the fruit of 
Kroshtu (Terminalia Catappa), may weigh two, 
eight or twelve gunjds. 

206. That padmardga which is plum-shaped, 
weighs nine, ten or twelve mdsJids,* that resem- 
bling the fruit of the Emblic Myrobalam in shape, 
weighs sixteen, twenty or thirty mdshds. 

207. A n<drdA:s/iya-shapedt padmardga weighs 
one, two or three mdshds ; a <ara6?<Zi-shaped| 
padmardga weighs from one to four tolas. 
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♦ A particular weight of gold, = five krishnalaa = yjth suvarna | 
(the weight iu common use ia said to be about seventeen grains Troy). I 

Williams* \ 


f The berry of a kind of tree, El»ocarpus Ganitrus. 
X The berry of a plant of the same name. 
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Translation. 

208. HoaX padmardga which is like a vimba* 
weighs six, eight or ten tolds — this is the maximum 
of weight. If any man by good luck happens to 
obtain a heavier fadmardga, he will succeed in 
whatever he undertakes. 

209. Some vicious rubies areas beautiful as good 
ones ; but the authorities advise us to shun them 
carefully. 

210. That pdmardga which is lack-lustre, or 
which loses its former brightness on being rubbed 
by cloth, and which betrays a dark shade on its 
sides on being held between two fingers, is a false 
and vicious gem, and should never be worn even 
when it is selling for a song. 
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♦ The bright-red gourd of a plant (Momardica Monadelpha). 
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Translation. \ 

211. Should other tests fail in dispelling doubt, the | 
reality or otherwise of a padmardga will be indu- 
bitably ascertained by rubbing it upon a whetstone 

or with a padmar&ga of tested genuineness. A \ 
false padmardga will receive scratches from the 
process. 

212. Thai padmardga which shines out the more, 
the more it is rubbed, and which is moreover not 
light, is a pure gem; the others are impure. 

213. Excepting kuruvinda and diamond, no gem 

can make scratches upon either the padmardga or 
the indranUa. > 

214. A genuine kuruvinda is worth as much as a \ 

padmardga furnished with every quality. \ 
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Translation. 

215. A saugandhika is worth three-fourth the 
price of a huniclnda. 

216. A sudra pndmardga is, according to the 
authorities, worth three-fourth the price of a 
Vaisya 'padmardga. 

217. All gems derive their value from their 
lustre and their color ; accordingly, gems which are 
found wanting in these two essentials are of small 
worth, 

218. When doubts arise as to the reality of a 
gem, the infallible test is to rub it with another 
gem of tested worth. A false gem will be reduced 
to fragments under the process. 
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Translation. 

219. The treasuring up of a pachnardga fur- 
nished with every perfection is as meritorious as the 
celebration of the Aswamedha* jajna, and leads 
to wealth, success and long life. 

5R, ^ ^ ^ ^ I 
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• The Horse Sacrifice a celebrated ceremony, the antiquity of j 

which reaches back to the Vetlic period. Vide hymns 102 and ^ 

163 in the first Mandala of the Rig Veda. In later times its : 

elBBcacy was to entitle the sacrificer to displace Indra from the domi- > 

nion of Swarga. In it, the horse was generally, if not always, imrno- ] 

lated. ^ 
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THE RUBY. 


Its Properties. 

HE Ruby is perhaps the hardest substance 
known, next, of course, to the Diamond. It 
is a variety of the Corundum, which name (de- 
rived from the Sanskrit korund,) is used to denote the 
class of aluminous stones generally ; and particu- 
larly a species or subdivision of that class. Besides 
the crystalline form (which is generally rough and 
deformed), the>Corundum appears in compact masses 
and in aggregates of grains of different sizes. All 
the different varieties of the Corundum derive 
their names from their colour. Thus, the crimson 
red Corundum is called the Oriental Ruby ; the 
colourless, white Sapphire ; the azure-blue. Oriental 
Sapphire ; the indigo blue, indigo Sapphire ; the 
violet. Oriental Amethyst ; the yellow. Oriental 
Topaz &c. &c. &c. , Count Bournon was the first 
European who had classified the Corundums into 
different heads (in 1802.) But the Eastern i 
nations have however adopted the different designa- 
tions for several centuries past. The first and most 
important variety of the Corundum is the Ruby — 
the coarsest being the Emery, which is used for 
polishing metals, gems, marble, &c. It is some- 
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times more valuable than the Diamond, when it is 
of a large size, good colour and free from defects. 
Its specific gravity is from 3'9 to 4‘1. The electricity 
which it obtains by friction continues for a consi- 
derable time. This stone is composed of alumina 
and coloured by traces of metallic oxides, chrome, 
&c. Like the other varieties of the Corundum, 
it is infusible by itself, but together with a flux, 
melts with difficulty into clear glass. It is posses- 
sed of double refraction, though not to a very high 
degree. The system of crystallization to which it 
belongs is rhombohedral. Its cleavage is basal, 
that is, it breaks across the prisms with nearly a 
flat surface. Its lustre is vitreous. It loses no- 
thing of its beauty when viewed by artificial light. 
Its colour varies from the lightest rose-tint to the 
deepest carmine. The two extreme colours are not 
liked at all. The most esteemed colour is, what is 
called by the jewellers, the “pigeon’s blood,” 
which is a pure deep rich red, without the faintest 
tinge of blue or yellow. The other colours are 
light-red, w'hite, crimson, peach-blossom, violet, &c. 
The Ruby is divided into four classes. 

1st. — The Oriental Ruby, called by Pliny the 
Indian Carbuncle, is the best favorite and most 
valuable of all. Its chemical properties have been 
described under the general heading. Theophrastus 
speaks of it as being incombustible and having the 
appearance of a burning coal when held up to the 
sun. Hence the name “Anthrax” (or “live coal,”} 
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I given to it by the Greeks. The ancient writers, 
both of the East and "West, have described it as 
having the power of shining in the absence of all 
light. The fact is, that the Ruby can be rendered 
phosphorescent by exposing it to sunshine for some- 
time or by putting it in a close crucible, heated to 
a certain degree. 

‘Ind. — The Spinel Ruby is of a fine lively red 
hue, with a cinnam on tint about it, but is very infe- 
rior to the true Ruby in brilliance. It is found in 
granular lime-stones ; is transparent and translucent 
and receives its red tint from chromic acid. It 
belongs to the cubic system of crystallization and 
I is almost found in octrahedral crystals. It does 
I not acquire electricity either by friction or heat ; 

I is possessed of simple refraction and is infusible 1 
I before the blow-pipe. It is distinguished from the 
Ruby by its peculiar formation and inferior hard- 
ness. Its specific gravity is from 3-5 to 3-8. It is 
called by the natives of India the Lai Eumani or 
the Pomegranate Ruby. 

I 6rd. The Balas Ruby is of a pale rose-colour | 

I and is of the same composition as the Spinel. \ 

According to the Persian tradition, the mines of i 

these stones were not discovered until after an j 

I earthquake which rent the mountain in two. Their | 

\ inferior hardness prevented people from taking 
them as the real Rubies. The ancient Greeks connect > 

I the origin of the name “ Balas” Ruby with the word j 

I “ Palatius,” as they supposed it to be the matrix or | 
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'palace in which the true Ruby was found. Probably, 
thc'name is derived from the mountain “ Ballaheia” 
in India, which, according to Marco Polo, used to 
supply this stone. The old French name “ Rubin 
de Balais” adds weight to this assertion. The 
name Balas may have originated from the word “Bal- 
len” or king — the Phrygian name for a certain fiery 
stone, Chardin attributes the origin of the name 
to “Balachani,” the stone of “ Balachan” (Pegu) 
— the Persian name for the Ruby. Some say that 
the original of the term “Balas” Ruby is the ancient 
name of Beloochistan, Badakschan or Balaschan. 

Mil . — The Rubicelle is an inferior variety of the 
Spinel and is of a yellowish red color. 

The Rubies are often found in company with 
Sapphire, Zircon, oxide of tin, magnetic iron. Topaz, 
&c. Where Rubies and Sapphires are met with, 
gold is almost certain to be present. 


Where found. 


The finest Oriental Rubies come from Burmah, 
Siam, India and Ceylon. Rubies are also found in 
Hohenstein on the Elbe, in the rivers Rhine and 
Danube; Espailly in Auvergne and Iser ; in Bohemia; 
France, Bi'azil, Australia, Borneo, Sumatra, &c. 

The most beautiful of these stones are those that 
come from Burmah. The mines are very strictly 
guarded and rendered difficult of access to the 
Europeans, They are a royal monopoly, extreme 
care being taken to prevent the stones getting 



i out of tlie country. The excessive fondness of 
S the King for these stones has earned him the ; 

title, “ Lord of the Ruhies,” Whenever any | 

j particularly large stone is found, a procession is | 

: sent with great eclat to meet it. When Pegu, the | 

I “ father-land of Rubies, ” was annexed to the 

i British Crown in 1852, it was thought that the 1 

I English Government would be richer by its ac- | 

I quisition. But whether on account of the dangers \ 

\ in the shape of wild beasts that surround the Ruby- i 

i yielding countries, or some other cause, the | 

j Government has been sadly disappointed. The 

I inhabitants of Burmah believe that Rubies ripen | 

; in the earth, that they are at first crude and color- 

I less, and that, as they ripen, they become yellow, 

I green, blue and last of all, red — which is the sure | 

sign of perfect ripening. The Burmese law prohibits I 

I the sale of Rubies in the market and makes it com- 

I pulsory on the discoverer of stones of a certain weight | 

j (100 ticals) to make them over to the Government, j 

; under pain of death. To avoid this dangerous law, | 

I the finder often breaks up the large stones into I 
I small pieces ; thus causing more loss to the Govern- | 

< ment than he gains. The Rubies that come out of 1 

* Burmah must be either stolen ones or passed out | 

; through the agency of private individuals. i 



found in the beds of rivers. 


Some pretty-looking Rubies have been found for i 
many years in Badakshan, a part of Tartary. | 
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J Some were also found on the slopes of tlie Oxus, i 
near to Shusliau and Charan. The natires of these | 

I places are under the impression that Rubies always | 

I occur in pairs. If they chance to find out one, | 

I they are sure to conceal it until the other is found, ; 

i failing which, they will break it in two. | 

I Many Rubies have been found in the gold wash- | 
; ings in Australia, but most of them are taken no | 

i notice of, being considered as Garnets. Some, j 

I however, of very good quality have found their > 

I way into the London market. j 

I The Spinel Rubies are found in rolled pebbles in | 
alluvial deposits and the beds of rivers in Ceylon, 

I Ava, Mysore, Beluchistan, and other Eastern | 

countries ; in Meronity in Bohemia and in Liben- ! 

burgen ; in the region between Amity and Andover | 

in North America ; also in the Ovens River in ; 

Victoria and in the Pearl Rivers of New South ; 

I "Wales and other parts of Australia. Blue Spinels ; 

I are found at Aker in Sweden; also in Borland and ! 

I Straskan in Moravia ; in Antweip and Ceylon. > 

i These are translucent and generally contain three i 

! to four per cent, of iron. The Chloro- Spinels or ; 

I green Spinels are found in the Rral Mountains. ; 

j Black Spinels or Ceylonites, (also called Pleonaste ; 

I by Haiiy,) have been found in Ceylon, Bohomia,in the 

{ River Iser, in the Tyrol, at Andernach on the Rhine, 

> in Russia and in several places in the United ^ 

i States, where also the brown Spinels are found in 

; abundance. The specific gravity of the Pleonaste 
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is from 3.5 to 3.8. The principal thing in its com- 
position is aluminum and about 10 per cent, of 
protoxide of iron. It is infusible before the blow- 
pipe and with borax forms into an iron-colored 
glass. The automalite or zinc Spinel is found in 
Sweden. The white Spinel is found at La Riccia 
near Rome. Some also come from Brazil mixed 
with Diamonds. 

The Balas Ruby has been described by Marco Polo 
as being chiefly found in the Balascea or Ballahia 
I (on the upper Oxus,) where they were found 

I below the surface soil, and from which place, he 
had, in the latter half of the 13th century, made 
a collect! on. 

Mode of Cutting. 

I The Ruby is cut by means of Diamond powder 
I on an iron wheel or skaif, and polished on a copper 

\ one with tripolis and water. In the East, Corun- 

\ dum is used for cutting, but the work is not flat 

I and sharp. The usual form of cutting is the mixed 

I or half-brilliant, although silky and imperfect 

j stones are often cut en caboclioyi — a cut by ^Vhich 

the stone receives one or two convex faces, with 
! or without facets at the base. The Asteriated 

j Rubies, that is, those that have a six-pointed star 


s across the crystal, formed by a silky imperfection 
s in the gem, are also cut en cahoohon and particular 
I care is taken to get the centre of the star as nearly 
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as possible in the middle of the gem. Such stones, | 
if possessed of good colour, fetch very high price | 
in the market. j 

The Spinel is cut on an iron wheel, with Emery j 
or Diamond powder and polished on a copper one. | 
The form is generally the mixed-cut. The colour | 
of this stone becomes deeper by being heated. | 


The Ruby, as Tcnoion to the Ancients. 

The Ruby is spoken of in the hook of Job and 
in the Proverbs, in the Bible. The breast-plate of 
j the High Priest, which was composed of twelve 
stones, included the Ruby, then known as the 
Carbuncle. The fact of its having been well 
known to the ancient Greeks and Romans ad- 
I mits of no question whatever. The Anthrax of 

I Theophrastus and the Indian Carbuncle of Pliny 

I are, beyond doubt, Rubies According to Pliny, 
the Ethiopians used to increase the lustre of Ru- 
bies by steeping them in vinegar for 14 days. 
Though this process added to their splendour 
for the same number of months, they were after- 
wards rendered softer and more brittle. jRlian, an 
! ancient natural-historian, relates how a certain 
widow named Heraclea, had tended a young stork 
and cured one of its fractured legs and how the 
s bird, in token of its gratitude for her kindness, 
presented her with a Lychnis (Kubyj. But the 
question as to why of all others the Lychnis was 
I selected for the present, is best answered by the 
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j assertion of Philostratus, according to -wbom, 
storks were in the habit of placing these stones in 
their nests as amulets against serpents, and there, 
fore as a fitting reward for the valuable services 
rendered by Heraelea, such a useful thing was 
presented to her. In an account of the statue of 
the Syrian Goddess (Astarte), Lucian speaks of 
her, as wearing on her head a gem called Lychnis 
(lamp-stone,) which used to light up the temple 
throughout the night. Epiphanius, speaking of 
Carbuncle, says, “ when worn, it is impossible to 
conceal it, for notwithstanding whatsoever clothes 
it may be covered over with, its lustre shows itself 
outside its envelope, whence it is called Carbuncle.” 
The Oriental nations speak of Kubies and other 
% precious stones as illuminating the place in which 
) they were kept.* In China, Kubies have been used 

I from the earlist times for ornamenting the slippers 

of women, and in India, for being set into cups, 
vases, sword-handles or pipe-mounts and other 
I ornamental things. 

\ Engravings. 

j Ancient intaglios and cameos,t engraved on this 

i stone, are still in existence, some of which are said 

'< 

i ♦ There is a belief existing in India that Hubies grow in the head of 
j serpents and that they can be obtained by throwing a hnnp of cow- 

) dung over them, when the serpents occasionally take them out of their 

1 heads to illumine the jdace where they search for food, and in order 

j that flies and insects might gather round them, attiacted by the light. 

\ It is popularly believed that these stones are so valuable, owiutx’ to 

; their rarity, as, to be called the wealth of seven kin*'s.” ° 

f t Intaglios have the design sunk below the surface” in cameos, the 
subjects are in relief, or raised above the surface. Both these kinds of 
r engiaving can be executed on aliao.^t all sorts of stones. 



I to have been done, 500 years B. C., — a period when 
I the Greeks had attained the acme of artistic excel- 
I lence. A large oval slightly convex stone, of the 
j real pigeon’s-blood colour, in the Devonshire parure, | 

I has a “ Venus Victrix” engraved upon it. There | 

also exists a full-length figure of Osiris in half-relief. | 
Then there are a gorgon’s head and a head of 
1 Pertinax, engraved on Spinels ; and the head of a 
Bacchanite, upon a Balas. The earliest example i 
of an engraving executed in the Middle Ages, has 
I been discovered in the Spinel of the Marlborough | 
cabinet. It is a beautiful stone, f of an inch 
square, upon which is engraved a head in front face, 
j wearing a crown, resembling very much that of 

I Henry VI, as found upon his great seal. The 

I Italians have left many engravings on the Ruby, 1 

amongst which may be mentioned an intaglio, of | 

a head of Thetis, capped with a crab’s shell, at 
present in the possession of the Rothschilds ; and 
a cameo of a head of Serapis in front face, found ! 
in the Hope cabinet of precious stones. Amongst 
the collection of cameos of our Most Gracious Majes- 
I ty, is one having the head of Louis XII, engraved | 

upon a fine stone of considerable size, — a specimen | 

I of the art after the Revival. Dominico dei Camei 

j engraved upon a Balas of the size of a shilling, | 

the intaglio portrait of Ludovico il Moro. The | 

j Orleans cabinet had a Ruby engraved with an intag- | 

i lio head of Henry IV, with the date 1598. Char- | 

j din who, in 1G66, examined a Ruby, amongst the | 
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Crown jewels of Persia, describe it as being as big 
as a hen’s egg cut in half. The upper part of this 
stone bore the name “ Chaic Sophy,” cut upon it 
by its former master who had considerably marred 
its beauty by so doing. Pistrucci executed a beau- 
tiful front face of Diana on a Ruby, about ^ inch 

long- 

The Trice of the Tuby ; its Flaws and Defects ; 
Mode of Testing. 

The jealous care with which the best Oriental 
Rubies are kept by the King of Burmah, renders 
them difficult of access to the public and makes 
them sometimes more valuable than the Diamonds. 
The ancients put a very high price upon the Rubies. 
In the present day, fine Rubies under ^ a carat, if 
English cut, cost from £ 4 to £ 10 ; if Indian cut, 
from £ 1 to £ 4. 

A Ruby of one carat is worth from £ 1 4 to £ 20 
Ditto 1^ ditto ditto „ 25 to „ 35 

Ditto 2 ditto ditto „ 70 to ,, 80 

Ditto 3 ditto ditto ,, 200 to „ 250 

Ditto 4 ditto ditto „ 400 to „ 450 

Stones of greater weight than 4 carats, being rari- 
ties, fetch fancy price. 

Rubies with flaws and specks, or having any silky 
or milky appearance, either on the table or beneath 
it or which are too deep or too pale in colour, are 
now much depreciated in value. A pale Ruby of 
4 carats might be worth less than £ 12. It is true 
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that there are many Ruhies in the market hut these 
are of inferior quality and cannot command the 
same value as the true Oriental Ruhies that come 
from Burmah and Siam. 

The value of the Spinel and Balas Rubies varies j 
chiefly according to the demand, character and cut | 
of the stones, and sometimes, to caprice and fashion. j 
At the present time the value of small Spinels | 
ranges from 5 to £10 per carat. I 

Medium size of fair color, 20 to £ 40 per carat | 
Large „ „ 60 „ £100 „ 

As an instance of the uncertainty of the value 
of the Spinels, a stone weighing 40 carats, clear 
and of good quality, was sold in 1856 for £400 ; | 

in 1862, it fetched £80 by public auction, and was S 
lately sold for £240. | 

So is the case with Balas Rubies ; for example, j 

a dark rose-red Balas of 10 millimetres, square-cut | 

and polished as a brilliant will fetch 300 francs ; | 

while a pale rose of like character and size will sell j 

for 20 francs only. A specimen of 5 carats will s 

occasionally realize £50. At the sale of the Mar- | 

quis of Dree, a Ruby of 10 grains sold for £56. | 

In order that the pivots of watches may turn | 
with greater precision, they are set in small Rubies | 
perforated for the purpose ; but these small jewels, | 
about the size of millet grains, though very useful, \ 
are not of much value, owing to their abundance. 

To test a perfect Ruby, it has to be placed on the I 

same sheet of paper on which the fresh blood of a | 
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pigeon bas been dropped. The perfection of tbe 
stone can then be ascertained if it exactly agrees 
with tbe blood in color. The Spinels or Balas 
Rubies have often been passed off as true Rubies : 
but with any one acquainted with tbe physical and 
chemical properties of these stones, tbe deception 
would not succeed. Tbe hardness and specific gra- 
vity of the true Ruby is much greater than those 
of tbe others. An unset stone can easily be 
tested by taking its specific gravity; a set one 
would, if a true Ruby, be scratched by Diamond 
only but would scratch all other stones ; if a Balas 
or Spinel,^ it would be scratched by a Sapphire. 
Then the refraction would point out the nature of 
the stone. In the case of the true Ruby, it would 
be double (though in a small degree,) but in that 
of the Spinel or Balas, it would be absolutely 
simple. The Brazilian pink Topaz is often made to 
imitate the Ruby by placing it in a crucible with 
sand and heated till it gets the requisite color. 
But it differs essentially from the real Ruby in its 
character. Its specific gravity is from 3'4! to 3'G, 
Avhereas that of the Ruby is from 3-9 to 4-1. It is 8 
in the scale of hardness, while the Ruby is 9, L e., 
next to Diamond, which has the full standard 
number 10. 

The Garnet is sometimes made to pass for the 
true Ruby. The Garnet, however, pure and bril- 
liant, will appear black and opaque, if held so as 
to reflect the light directly ; while the Ruby would 
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retain its transparency and true color. Some- i 

times Garnets backed up by Ruby foils have been ! 

mistaken for Rubies. The Parisian traders have 
recently hit upon a plan by which they can, with- 
out the use of foils, give to pale valueless Rubies 1 
the best color they should have. They fill up 
the inside of the setting with Ruby-enamel, which 
gives a deep tinge to the entire stone enclosed | 

within. The Rubies are also imitated in paste, 1 

which can only be detected by touching them with | 

the emery-stone (cote). The artificial gems will i 

appear softer and brittle, inferior in weight and, in | 

some cases, showing silvery air bubbles in the in- 
terior. The Rubies are sometimes infected with 
white spots but these are removed by burning.* 

The Spinel is also mistaken occasionally for the | 
Garnet and more frequently for the J acinth owing to | 
similarity of color. But both these stones are of i 
inferior hardness : while the Spinel would scratch | 
quartz readily, these w'ould, but slightly. Then, > 

the Jacinth has double refractive power in a very | 

high degree, whereas the Spinel has simple re- ; 

fraction. | 

The Marvellous and Medicinal Powers attributed l 

> 

to the Ruby. 

> 

Each precious stone was supposed to have been > 
gifted with special powers. The pharmacoptea of i 

* The Indian jewellers, however, in spite of ^reat care and labor, | 
have not yet succeeded in entirely removing these spots from the < 
stones. ; 
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the ancients had, among its most potent remedies, 
a very costly compound called the “ Five Precious 
Fragments” which consisted of powdered Rubies, i 
Topazes, Emeralds, Sapphires, and Hyacinths. 

But as the patients were not likely, nor were they 
competent, to analyze the chemical properties of the | 
mixture, it generally happened that the physicians 
used to pocket the real gems, by substituting false 
ones in their place. The Oriental Ruby, or the 
Carbuncle of the ancients, whether used externally 
or internally, was an antidote to poison and plague ; 
it drove away sadness, evil thoughts, wicked spirits, 
night-mares and diverted the mind from sensuality. 

It was also used as an amulet against all illness. 

It would warn the wearer of the approach of any 
misfortune, by a change of color to blackness and 
would not resume its original brightness until the 
peril had passed away. To confirm the above, we 
can not resist the temptation of reproducing here 
the following apparently authentic story related by 
Wolfgang Gabelchover, a German philosopher, as : 
quoted by Tollius : “ It is worthy of notice that 
the true Oriental Ruby presages to the wearer by 
the frequent change and darkening of its color 
that some inevitable loss or misfortune is not far \ 

off : and in proportion to the greatness of the com- 
ing evil, so doth it assume a greater or less decree of 

Of 

darkness and opacity — a thing which I have heard 
repeatedly from people of the highest eminence i 
and have, alas! experienced in my own person. | 
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For, on December 6th, 1600, as I was travelling 
from Stutgard to Cal-wam in company with my 
beloved wife Catherine Adelmann, of pious me- 
mory, I observed most distinctly during the journey 
that a very fine Kuby, her gift, which I wore set 
in a riug upon my finger, had lost, once or twice, 
almost all its splendid color and had put on dull- 
ness in place of brilliancy and darkness in place of 
light : the which blackness and opacity lasted not 
for one or two days only, but several : so that being 
beyond measure disgusted thereat, I took the ring 
off my finger and locked it up in my trunk. 
Whereupon I repeatedly warned my wife that some 
grievous mishap was impending over either her or 
myself, as I foreboded from the change of color in 
my Kuby. Nor was I wrong in my anticipation, 
inasmuch as within a few days she was taken with 
a fatal sickness that never left her till her death. 
And truly after her decease, its former brilliant 
color again returned spontaneously to my Ruby.” 


Celebrated Rubies. 


Taveniee, speaks of a Ruby seen in the possession 
of the King of Yisapore, India, weighing 50 carats 
and of very fine quality. The best Oriental Ru- 
bies, as we have said before, are rare in the market, 
being monopolized by the King of Burmah, who is 
reported to be the owner of a Ruby, of an extraor- 
dinary quality and of the size of a pigeon’s egg. 



But no Europeans have hitherto been allowed to 
have a look at it. The king of Ada has a perfect 


I Ruby of the size of a small hen’s egg, which he \ 

uses as an ear-drop. One of the largest Rubies | 

in the Crown jewels of France, adorns the Order 
of the Golden Fleece and is cut into the form of a 
dragon with extended wings. There was a remark- 
able Oriental Ruby of the size of a pigeon’s 6gg, I 
in the Crown of the Empress Catherine of Russia, 
known to have been presented to her by Gustavus 
III /of Sweden, when on a visit to St. Petersburg, 
in 1777. There was one in Paris, seen by Far- 
tiere, which weighed 4061 carats. There are se- 
veral Rubies of good size and quality among the 
Crown jewels of Austria. It is related by Gesner 
that Catherine of Arragon used to wear a rin" set 
with a stone which became luminous at night and | 
which was therefore conjectured to be a Ruby. Two 
remarkable genuine Rubies were sent to England 
from Burmah in 1875. The sale of these two 
stones caused great excitement at Burmah and the 
fact of two stones of such extraordinary quality ap- 
pearing simultaneously created not a little sensa- I 

tion in England. One was a dark-colored stone, I 

I cushion-shaped and weighing 37 carats, and the i 

I other, a blunt drop shape of 47 tV carats. Both i 

were put in the hands of Mr. James N. Forster of \ 

London for recutting. The former was reduced to i 

I 32A and the latter to 39A carats. Both of these 

j have found purchasers in the Continent, the smaller j 
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fetching over a lac of Rupees. The largest I 
Ruby seen in India by Garcias did not exceed 24 
carats ; it was bought by a prince in the Deccan for 
1561b. weight of gold. 

Rudolf II possessed a Ruby as big as a small 
hen’s egg, bequeathed to him by his sister, the 
Queen Dowager of Prance ; it was about 100 carats 
in weight and was reported to have been originally | 

valued at 66,000 ducats. But modern mineralogists | 

have pronounced this to be a Spinel. 

In the front of the Crown of our Most Gracious | 
Majesty is the famous Ruby (now pronounced to 
be a Spinel) said to have been given to Edward the 
Black Prince by Don Pedro (King of Castile,) after | 
the battle of Najera (near Vittoria,) in 1367. It was 
afterwards worn upon his helmet by Henry V, at 
the battle of Agincourt, 1415. It is an irregular 
oval, pierced through the middle, according to the 1 

usual oriental fashion ; the upper part of the | 

perforation being concealed by a small Ruby. 
Two large Spinels taken from India in 1861 w*ere \ 

shown in the Exhibition of 1862. The one that | 

was exhibited by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, was a 
cabochon-cut, octagon-shaped stone, of perfect color 
and free from flaws. It originally weighed 197 
carats and after being cut bv Mr. Eorster, 81 carats. I 
The other Spinel was also of the same shape and 
color, originally weighing 102J carats, and after | 

being recut, 72^ carats. One Spinel collected by ; 

Dr. Heron, is said to be 49lb ; being 'in 3 pieces ; 
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I and containing cavities filled up by crystals of | 
Corundum. In the list of the French Crown 
jewels taken in 1791, we find, amongst others, one 
Spinel Ruby of 56f carats, worth 50,000 francs. 

A specimen of a blue Spinel, a thick oblong stone, 
was in the possession of Messrs. Pittar Leverson 
I & Co. It was an Indian-cut stone, weighing 37| 
carats and after being recut (by Mr. Forster,) 25 
carats. It was originally sent from India as a 
; Sapphire and having been afterwards found out to 
be a Spinel, the purchaser returned it to the mer- 
chant, who at once wrote to the consigner in India. | 
The statement not being believed, the merchant 
had it cut and upon its identity as a Spinel being 
established, sold it for a much higher sum than it | 
had fetched as a Sapphire. Tavernier tells us that 
he counted on the Great Mogul’s throne, 180 large | 
Rubies varying in weight from 100 to 200 carats 
and one single gem that weighed 2^ ounces. 
These were, however, Balas Rubies. In the cata- 
logue of the French Crown Jewels, of 1791, mention I 
is made of two Balas Rubies, one of which, weigh- | 
I ing 20f carats, was valued at 10,000 francs and 1 

I the other, weighing 12 1, at 3,000 francs. | 

Charles the Duke of Burgundy, had lost several | 
I valuable stones at Granson. Among these were 3 | 

Rubies called the “ three brothers ” and two calle4 
I “ Lci Hotte et Ici Salle cle Flandresy James I, in ; 

I sending some jewels to his son, mentions the I 

I “three brethren.” The similarity of the name j 
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leads many to identify these as the Rubies once 
belonging to the Duke. 

Sir James Melville, in his Historic Memoirs, 
says that Queen Elizabeth showed him “ a fair ruby, 
great, like a racket ball.” Eunjeet Sing is said to 
have owned a large Euby weighing 14 tollahs, 
with the names of Aurungzebc, Ahmed Shah and 
several other kings engraved upon it. Eohert de 
Berquem mentions that when Josephus Barbaro 
had (in 1472) an audience with Yussum Cassam, 
the king of Persia, (at whose Court he was an 
ambassadoB for the Venetian Eepublic,) he was 
shown a hand-kerchief, filled with the most valu- 
able of precious stones. Amongst these was a 
table cut Balas Euby, of, at least, a finger’s breadth, 
of the most beautiful colour and weighing 2 J ounces. 
De Berquem also speaks of 3 great Rubies, be- 
longing to a Parisian of great rank. The one had 
once been set in a gold crown covered with gems, 
with which Pope Stephen V, (who came to France 
in 817) crowned the King of France, Louis le De- 
bonnaire, as Emperor. This Euby was in the 
shape of a Lozenge and weighed 129^ carats. The 
other was egg-shaped and weighed 244f carats. 
It was given to Charles, Duke of Anjou, by the 
Neapolitans, in 1264. The third, weighing 209 
carats, had belonged to Anne, Duchess of Brittany 
who married Charles VIII in 1491. How these 
monster stones came into the hands of the Pari- 
sian nobleman and what became of them subse- 
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THE RUBY. 


quently are not known to us. It is said that when 
Peter the Great left England, he presented the King 
with a “ rough Ruby, which the greatest Jewellers 
of Amsterdam (as well Jews as Christians) valued 
at £2,000 sterling.” 

Some very good Rubies are to be found in India. 
A fine Oriental Ruby was recently bought of a 
Burmese merchant (at 22,000 Rupees), by Sir Salar 
Jung, on one occasion of his visit to Calcutta. 
The estate of the Paikpara Raj family (in the 
suburbs of Calcutta) has in its possession a large 
Ruby, set in a ring, and free from flaws. Another 
Ruby of a good size, also set in a ring is to be 
seen with Rai Luchmeeput Sing Bahadoor of 
Azimgunj. Babu Hurruck Chand of Moorsheda- 
bad has with him a Ruby of the true “ pigeon’s 
blood” color. A large Ruby is to be seen in the 
estate of the Hon’ble Maharajah Jotecndro Mohun 
Tasfore Bahadoor, set in a ring and having some 
Chinese letters, forming the name of God engraved 
on its back. There is also one large Ruby of the 
size of a pigeon’s egg lengthwise cut in half, set in 
one of his watch-chains. It weighed about 500 
Ratis in its rough state, and has, upon being cut, 
been reduced to about 300 Ratis. There is also one 
beautiful Ruby of about 93 Ratis, set in another 
watch chain of the Maharajah’s. 
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THE CAT’S-EYE. 

Translation. 

220. Cat’s-eye quarries are found at the top, 
or the mid region of certain mountains, as well as 
in their vicinity. 

221 — 222. All those colors that shine in the 
padmardga and other gems of a like nature, are also 
seen in the Cat’s-eye. Besides these, we find white, 
smoke- colored and gray cat’s-eyes. 

223. Of Cat’s-eyes, those which in color resemble 
the peacock’s neck or the bamboo leaf are first-class, 
while those resembling the wing of the nilct- 
kantha* bird are of small worth. 
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Translation. 

224. The earth produces all the four castes of 
Cat’s-eye redolent of lucky signs. 

225. A white Cat’s-eye furnished with a blue 
gleam (say the authorities), is a Brahmin, a white 
Cat’s-eye with a gleam of red, is a Khetriya, a 
yellow Cat’s eye with a blue lustre, is a Vaisya, and 
a purely blue Cat’s-eye is a Sudra. 

226. Cat’s-eyes possess a shade like the color of a 
fresh bamboo leaf, peacock’s neck, or a cat’s eye. 
Those Cat’s-eyes that are heavy, deliciously cool, 
flawless, smooth and otherwise faultless, the autho- 
rities consider to be very lucky. 
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Translation. 

227. That Cat’s-eye which on being rubbed over 
the touch-stone attains additional lustre and 
smoothness, is sterling and excellent. 

Qualities of the Cafs-eye. 

228. That kalila or hyanga Cat’s-eye which is 
like a veritable cat’s-eye, or a garlic, and which is 
perfectly smooth, is a gem worthy of the acceptance 
of the gods themselves. 

229. Sutdra, ghana, atyctchchha, kalila and 
hyanga are the five best kinds of the Cat’s-eye. 

230. The Cat’s-eye which sparkles beautifully, is 
called sutdra ; that which combines small bulk with 
heaviness, is called ghana. 
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< Translation. : 

I 231. That Cat’s-eye which is free from such de- i 

fects as kalanka etc., is called atyachchha ; that which : 

I shows a lustre resembling the Brahminical thread 

I and aye twinkling like the moonbeam, goes by the ; 

I name of Jcalila. This is the veritable cornucopia. 

f 232. That which manifests a variety of parts • 

I and sides, is entitled byanga. | 

Defects of the CaVs-eye. ! 

233. Karkara, sarkara, trdsa, kalanka and deha ! 
are the live defects belonging to this class of gems. | 

I 234. A Cat’s-eye which is hard to the touch, is ? 

I called karkara ; and that which contains grits, is I 

j called sarkara. A karkara Cat’s-eye brings about > 

\ loss of friends. > 
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Translation. 

235. That mark in a Cat’s-eye which looks like a 
break, is a trdsa. It destroys family dignity. 
That which shows conjflicting colors, is called 
kalanka. Such a gem is destructive. A deha Cat’s- 
eye bears dirt within it. This gem wastes the body. 

236. Cririkdcha, Sisupd.la, glass and crys- 
tal are made use of in fabricating false Cat’s-eyes. 

237. A false Cat’s-eye, if it is made of glass, is 
detected by being scratched by the diamond alone ; 
if it is made of sisupdla by its lightness ; if 
of girikdcha, by its want of lustre, and finally 
if of crystal, by its excessive gloss. 
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^ i 

) 

Translation. \ 

238. Even when a false gem resembles in color a | 
real one to a degree, still there are characteristic 
differences between the two, which legibly mark out 
the one from the other. 

239. Persons well versed in the science can easily | 

distinguish a mendacious jewel from a genuine one, j 
by its lightness, softness, gloss etc. j 

240. Much depends upon the art with which a | 
gem is set on gold or any other precious metal, — 
indeed so much that a gem of really superior order 
may be shorn of half its lustre by the vicious skill i 
of the goldsmith, Avhile another of far less worth may ! 
gain in brilliancy from the skill with which it is set. 
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I 241. A Cat’s-eye weighing two palas* is worth as 
much as a very good padmardga weighing one told.-^ i 

. . ^ 

I 242. A vicious Cat’s-eye paves the way for the I 

j sure ruin of the weaver, be he a self-denying indi- | 

I vidual, a king accustomed to wear gems of all sorts, I 

I or an ascetic who has learned to restrain his senses. \ 
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THE CAT’S-EYE. 





Its Properties. 

|HE Cat’s-eye is a rare variety of the Chryso- 
beryl, of extreme hardness and is characteriz- 
ed by the remarkable play of light in a certain 
direction, probably caused by a peculiarity in its 
crystallization. This ray of light, or in the jeweller’s 
language, this “ line,” shines in well-polished stones 
with a phosphorescent brilliance. This stone is found 
of various colours, ranging through all the shades 
of yellow, brown, green, and very rarely, black. 
No matter what the ground colour of the stone 
may be, the “ line” is always white and more or 
less iridescent. The gas-light or full sun-light, 
which renders the line more vivid, displays the 
lustre to the best advantage. The most popular 
colours are the clear apple green and the dark olive — 
these forming splendid black grounds over which 
the line appears in beautiful contrast. When held 
towards the light, the stone resembles the contract- 
ed pupil of the eye of a cat. Its peculiar beauty 
lies in the mysterious gleaming streak which moves 
from side to side as the stone is turned. The speci- 
mens most liked by the Indians are those of a 
dark olive colour, having the ray so bright on each 
edge as to appear double. The hardness of the 



Cat’s-eye is 8*5 in the scale ; it being scratched by the | 
Sapphire, Ruby, &c. Its specific gravity is 3'8. It j 
is infusible before the blow-pipe alone, but is not > 


affected by acids. It contains about 80 per cent, of | 

alumina and 20 of glucina and colouring matter i 

(protoxide of iron). It belongs to the trimetric \ 

or rhombic system of crystallization. Its lustre | 

varies from being almost perfectly transparent to | 

almost opaque. It possesses a double refraction and | 

acquires electricity by friction and retains it for \ 

several hours. j 

i 

< 

< 

Where found. | 

This gem is found in rolled pebbles in parts of | 

North America, Brazil, Moravia, the Ural Moun- j 

^ I 

tain, India, but chiefly in Ceylon together with ; 

Sapphire. | 

> 

< 

Mode of Cutting. ; 

The Cat’s-eye is generally cut in Ceylon, en | 

cabochon. The Chrysoberyl of which it is but one j 

variety, is cut on a copper wheel with Emery and \ 

polished with Tripoli. | 

i 

I 

Its Trice ; Flaws and Defects; Mode of Testing. j 


The Cat’s-eye is much used in jewelry for rings | 
and pins and is never engraved upon. Its value \ 
chiefly depends on its size and beauty. The varie- j 
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ties of colour do not afi'ect the value very much ; 
some people like one colour, some, another. To 
fetch a good value, the line should not only be 
perfect and brilliant but it should be well-defined, 
net very broad and should run evenly from end to 
end across the middle of the stone. It has always 
been very highly prized by the Indians and the 
Cingalese. The value has of late considerably in- 
creased, owing to the fancy which the Europeans 
have begun to take to it. A ring-stone may be 
worth from £10 to £100 or upwards. There are 
some large stones in the market said to be valued 
at more than £1,000. 

The jewellers have frequently confounded the 
true Cat’s-eye with another stone of the same name 
which is a variety of the Quartz, and have often 
sold the one for the other. Even by the least ex- 
perienced, the Quartz Cat’s eye can be distinguish- 
ed from the true one, by its inferior hardness and 
want of brilliance. The colour of the Quartz 
Cat’s-eye is of various shades of yellow and brown 
only. Its hardness is from 6 to 6-5. It can only 
scratch glass. Its specific gravity is 2-65. It melts 
with soda into a clear glass and is soluble in fluoric 
acid. The chemical composition is of 48 parts of 
Silicium and 51 of Oxygen with a small amount of 
oxide of iron and lime. It is usually set with a 
black or gold foil to add to its play and brilliancy. 
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Marvellous Powers. 

The fact of the gleaming streak shifting from 
side to side as the stone is turned, has led the 
superstitious to believe it to be the abode of some 
evil spirits. It was dedicated by the ancient Assy- 
rians to their god Belus and was called, on this 
account, the oculus Bell and by others, the “ wolf’s 
eye.” It is regarded by some nations as a sacred 
stone and used as a charm against witch-craft. 


! Celebrated Cafs-eyes. 

The largest Cat’s-eye (also the “Hope”) is hemis- 
pherical and \ inch in diameter. In 1815 it was 
captured from the King of Kandy (Ceylon), with 
whom it had been an object of great pride. It has 
attained a celebrity for many centuries past and ap- 
pears to be the identical stone mentioned by Ribiero, 
in his History of Ceylon, as belonging in the 16th 
century to the Prince of Ura. It is mounted in 
massy pure gold and set* with Rubies (cut en cabo- 
chon), in the Eastern fashion. A very large-sized Cat’s 

* The late King Victor Emmanuel had many peculiarities on© of 
which may be related in a few words. It appears that His Majesty 
each year allowed one of his toe-nails to remain uncut through the 
year, and on New Year's Day he cut off his projecting nail which was 
always about an inch in length. A jeweller cut and polished this piece 
of nail, which acquired the appearance of the stone known as a “ cat^s 
/ eye,’^ and framed it in a rim of gold set round with diamonds. The 

I King each year presented this jewel to his mistress, the Countess 

\ Mirafiori, who already possessed fourteen of these novel ornaments. 

\ The fifteenth had been cut by the late King on the lat January 1878, 

i and as His Majesty died on the 9th of that month, the jeweller had not 
had time to polish and mount it. It has since been conveyed to the 
Countess by King Humbert . — The Indian Mirror^ \bth June 1878. 
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eye was once seen with one Pundit Lutchminarain, j 
who had at one time refused an offer of Rs. 10,000 
for it. It has afterwards been bought by a zemin- ! 

dar of Mymensing, East Bengal, for Rs. 6000. > 

Babu Than Sing Boyed of Moorshedabad has a | 

good Cat s-eye of a black color. Rai Budridass | 

Mokeem has, in the shape of a kanthd, a collection | 

of Cat’s-eyes of various shades and tints. There is | 

a very large Cat’s-eye, about the size of a pigeon’s 
eggj set upon a pdn-ddn, in the possession of the ! 
Hon’ble Maharajah Joteendro Mohun Tagore Baha- | 
door. It is of a browmsh color and shows the “ line” | 

to great advantage. | 
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PEARL. 

Teanslation. 

243. It is generally believed that the Pearl origi- 
nates in elephants, clouds, boars, conch-shells, fish, 
serpents, oysters and bamboos — of which oysters 
have the largest share in their production. 

244. The Pearl which originates in a water- 
drop from the clouds, is a gem of the first rank and 
a rarity ; — the gods appropriate it from the sky. 

245. Pearls originate in the heads of elephants, 
boars, serpents and fish, in the hollows of bam- 
boos, and in the wombs of oysters and conch-shells. 
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Translation. | 

246. Those Pearls that are found in the heads of i 

elephants and snakes, are rarely to he had except j 
by devout austerities ; — at present good Pearls are ! 
obtained from bamboos, oysters and conch-shells. I 

247. Of the kinds of the Pearl enumerated | 

above, those derived from the oyster alone are penetra- ; 
ble, the rest being impervious. Those Pearls that ; 
originate in clouds, are the best of their sort. \ 

248. The Pearls that are produced in bamboos, | 

elephants, whales, conch-shells and boars, are gene- 
rally lack-lustre, although they are of great use in j 
auspicious rites. j 
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2 19. Persons wlio have studied the elepliaiit with 
particular attention, have divided it into four 
classes, called after the names of the four cardinal 
divisions of the Uindus. Accordins'ly, Pearls derived 
from elephants are classed under four heads. 

2.jih Pearls which arc white and wliicli emit a 
yellow lustre, are Brahmins : those Avhieli are red 
and possessed of the same lustre, arc Kshetrivas • 
those which are black (lustre same), areVaisVas- 
and those which are blue (lu.stre do.), are Sudras. 

251. Of cloud-begotten Pearls, tliose wliieli 
resemble in shape the hen’s egg, which arc beauti- 
fully circular, substantial, weighty and bright as 
the sun, are enjoyable by the gods and cannot be 
obtained bv men. 
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I Translation. | 

> . . ' 

< 252. Those Pearls that originate in the head of | 

S the elephants of Khamboja in the country of Shya- | 
I ma, are large as the fruit of the Emhlic Myrobulaii, 

I heavy and more yellow but not more lustrous than 
> the other kinds. 

I 253. Pearls which originate in the crest of 

I serpents, are beautifully round, and are embosomed 
in a blue halo of surpassing glory. These, persons 
void of merit are denied the privilege of even 
looking at. 

I 25d. Cloud-begotten Pearls never touch the 

I earth, and are appropriated by the gods from the 

i sky. They are clad in the mighty effulgence I 

\ of the mid-day sun. 


I I 

I cwft i 

j ^ I I ■ I 

I ^5. I 

I cilTx ^t:c^Sr#T ; : 

i ^ ^ ifl I I j 

I ^ ^ { 

i csw c<i, ^ ^ j 

i I ^^8 I ! 
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I 

'^g:^^^»fTnrTf»T^?TT I 
5T ^T f5T^?fr ^ 

WifTWI ?T^ 11 fl 

*?V”^sfTT 

II n 


cTT.^HI I 

'^T f ’?TT7r, 

^ftfH l^Tir xTim t, I 

fix^ % I I I 

^tT^ Xffx I 

X{fx fIT*rT?T XTJJ^T 'S'^ 

»rtfrr^ srf^* I ^yi^ I | 

^■g-rr^ wtzi 

IT31^T "^^ir ^Tffl CTR f^Tfl^ f^5T I 

g'? iftfcT f^^r 
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Translation. ; 

< 

255. They surpass in lustre, fire, the moon and j 

stars, and are equally flaming in the light of day j' 
and the blackest night. j 

256. This world, ornamented by the four oceans,* ; 

— the home of the most splendid gems of infinite j 

variety, can scarcely equal in value one cloud-gene- ;■ 
rated Pearl. ! 

257. If by rare good fortune even a person be- j 

longing to the very lowest order comes in possession i 

of such a Pearl, he shall reign paramount in this < 
world so long as the gem is with him. < 


I ■ 

CTsjjf ftf^ ^ffFrwH s ; 

w!f& <rtw I 1 ! 

/ 

I I ; 

c5N2r^ ^ sTf» I 

; 

J, 

* Our EiJgli.'sh reader.^ are requested to remember that we go hy our < 
S/afstras, ami not by the far more advanced lights uf Eui’opeau Science. ; 

As it i.s our most cherished object to give a peculiarly Indian air to the { 
book, more necessary, having regard to the authori- < 

ties we follow) wc have not scrupled to cast it iu.the mould of tSanskrita | 
writers. f 
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I f%^RT ^II^T ^T^T d«5T, Trt^, 
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\ Tkanslation, 

I 258. A cloud-begotten Pearl is a blessing not 
I only to its owner ; — but it shoots its blessed influence 
! a hundred ijojanas* beyond the precincts of the 
domains of the king possessing it. 

259. Clouds are produced by the union of three 
! things ; — water, energy and the air ; accordingly, 

I cloud-begotten Pearls are divided into three classes, 

I agreeably to the preponderance of one or other of 
I these substances. Those in which water forms the 
I base, are very transparent, soft, weighty and highly 
agreeable. 

2G0. Those in which energy preponderates, 

) are beautifully round and perceptible from a distance 
like the sun; while such as are predominated 
over by the air, are agreeably tender, spherical, 

I highly transparent and light to a degree. 

I I 

I (71 

^rtw, cTfsM, c^^- 

i "Wt^, '€ I I 

> * A Yojana is sometimes regarded as about equal to a Euro[)eau league 
^ (i. e.y 4- or 5 English miles, but more correctly! I'rosas or aboiit y miles 
I a(Jcor<ling to other calcuUtious 2^ English miles, and according to some 
( 8 i’rosas) — J/. Willia^ns, 
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< ^ ^ ^ J 
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I tT?I^^2fT ^Tr{^ ■^]K ^m^T ’^rlT 'I' I ^ I I 

j ^T'^T’^WT^T^I ^>f?I ; WfrT- = 

I ^Tfi^T *rtf^ ■^^?: I 5 1 i 

I ^^T; ^V ^m^T ^Trr j 

; I I S 
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Translation. 

261. Pearls which originate in the head of the 
hoar, are generally white as the tusks of that 
animal ; — rarely resembling in hue, the color of 
the hoar. 

262. As boars are divided into four orders deno- 
minated after the names of the four cardinal 
castes, even so are the pearls which are produced 
hy them. 

263-64. The Brahmin Pearl is white and soft 
to the touch ; the Kshetriya one is red-white 
and hard ; the Pearl of the Vaisya class is white- 
yellow and tender ; while the Sudra Pearl is 
blue-white and hard to the touch. 


c\ 

^ ^ 
'to I I 

^ Q R^8 1 
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W II ^^yi II 

W^tal'*iTf«=? ^5JT 

vj 

0 II 

^I'T?’? t^^^iT^rnir I 

^ '5»f irf^^- 


?rC3TOT I 


^ ?rtffT ‘^?:ii t|i^% ^’TTSf ■^tr!% 

^=^1 5Tf^ ^^TTT li^^yil 

fwW^-STW^ ^ ^ ^T^T- 
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'?rT^ ^TrT$ ^TrlT I ’R I 

■3!^^ ^ ^r?T '?\flT 

31^ 

'I" i W^t^t ^r?r 
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Translation. ; 

265. A boar-begotten Pearl resembKng a plum | 
in shape and the tusks of that animal in hue, is a 
most beautiful object in nature and is not to be ob- 
tained by a meritless individual. 

266. Of conch-shells, those only that are yellow- 

hodied and black-mouthed produce Pearls. I shall 
now describe Pearls of tbis origin. | 

267. A Pearl that is derived from a conch-shell, 

is of the dimensions of a large plum, and is white | 
as the inner surface of the coat of that shell-fish. 
Such Pearls as well as those produced hy elephants, 
are the best of their kind and are productive of good 
fortune. | 

I I 

w (71 I 

(y\\ ^ | 

f^«t I I I 

I (71 ^ 





JTftrflniT I 


I 

^tTrcn^JT^inr ?I^f7nifTfsfl»T^'\'fT 11 B 
■^mm ^i?i t% 11 i 


?n:5RTi ! 

'** > 

> 

xij^^sq- ipjTST , =3^^^ ; 

I cru^ %i?iT ^Tf<T 

1 ^WT3 ’!' ^»ri3T 

^ > 

^51^1 I I 

’^T^ VT'g’^% 5I^W(T5B ^TtTTTIT -’ 

'I' » fTTf ^ W^t 

I ^ttti:^ ^f%Tr^T %mr ^ i^^l ; 

1 -ai^isf^ 5j>r?i^r ^^TirtgfT, ! 

I q^^T, ti^^T 

I T'ji Tq^ ^fqif^’R-qiT ! 

I W ^'V?TT T I I ■; 
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Translation. 

268. The conch-shell called panchajanya* is 
the best of its kind. The Pearls produced by it 
are like the pigeon’s egg in size, and transparent as 
hail as well as white. These are exceedingly beau- 
tiful. 

269. There are twenty-seven kinds of conch- 
shells, produced by as many stars of the Aswini i 
class ; accordingly Pearls generated in them being 
marked out by distinctive qualities, are divided 
into twenty-seven orders. 

370. A conch-shell Pearl is white, black, yellow- 
ish, crimson blue, reddish, deep-yellow, ashcolored 
or pale-red. 

I ^^1° I 

* So called because it is related to the five classes of beings, viz., 
gods, men, Gandharvas and Asuras, serpents and Pitris.— Williams. 
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^5J5r^ ’WJ^m '^fTT I S^'S^ I 

kt ‘gVffT 

I TJ^^T i\rll # , ^f%^T?T^r ^f?I 

I wtzT, 'rr^T 

I I I 

j f?rf^ ^fk^ TT?f^ 
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! ’?T^5T, xw^ g:f,^' I 
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Translation. i 

271. The nine species of Pearls obtained from 
the first nine stars of the Aswini order from Aswin 
to Aslesd. are very heavy — those produced by the 
next nine from Maglid to Icshthwd are less so ; while 
those produced by the rest from M>'dd to Revatl 
are very light. j 


272. Pearls are also obtained from the mouth of 
sea-fish. Such pearls are singularly round, small 
and light, and in color are like the back of the 
sheat fish, (Silurus Boalis). 

273. Those Pearls that originate in whales, are 
^Mjy(?-shaped* and iidtali-coloxeAA They are very 
light and agreeably round, but are not highly 
lustrous. 


I 

cwi^1 ; 

: 

c^ 7[^ 

^5, ^-SrCil T< ! 

51^1 I j 

wc^, '«rW(7^ I 
( fTiFs ) ’srtu, 'Qmj\ ^5rf%rr^, 

TIT^f tw c^* 

^ 1 s I i 


* Patali is the trumpet flower, B^ntiordn Su (rpoleni ^, — Willianu. 
t A red and black bony of Abru’s Precatonus formal ng the smallest 
(?) of the jeweller’s weights averaging about fj grain.s Troy.— ^yiLlia^ns. 
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Translation. | 

274. Fishes are divided into seven kinds, accord- | 
ing to the preponderance of one, two, or all of the \ 
three vital properties — the air, bile and cold ; and 1 
so are the Pearls produced by the finny kind. 

< 

275. Pearls which come from fish into whose | 
composition the air principally enters, are exceed- 
ingly light and reddish brown ; those produced by 
bilious fish are yellowish and brittle ; those pro- I 
duced by fishes in which cold preponderates, are 
heavy and white ; and those which originate in 
fish predominated over by the air and bile, are 
brittle and excessively light. 


I 

^ i i 

'STO 

^ %s^< 's 

I I 


^3iWT: '^^T*. t ^if^^Tf^^T: B ^^3^ II 

fiinj«Ti’^«T^rf^^W7^JT" 

II i^'S ^D 
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^ W^ II 5^\3c; a 

tPCSiflT I 

WT^^ tra^. 

^T gi'^ W^T ; fw^- 

^ WTJT '^t^TT* »T?f^^3IT »T^ ^tjj 

fsi^sr ; fil« fq^ ^tjT 

^ftf^ f%?r 

tVit ; ^ ?TW%^ ^>f?I% 

-^fri Tr^>?Tgirai5T ^4>?TgTT>?T5I 

TI3I^T ’^» ’5^^^T^^^ I I S^\Q^ I 

W. ’ft?!! t, 

^??T5T Sft^ITT^ I I 

^it^^^^I’ftrn I, 5rT^f%- 

^-R ftfTT t» ^ ^T ^R 

5»ff xT^^r ^■t?iT, ^if^rr^ trfsf^ 

^ ^TTflT ^ I I 
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Translation. 

276. Pearls produced by fish predominated 
over by the air and cold, are rather large ; those 
produced by fish in which bile and cold prepond- 
erate are very transparent ; and those produced 
by fish into which the three substances enter in 
equal proportions, combine all the first-mentioned 
qualities. Of these, those only into the composition 
of which either one substance or all the three enter, 
are productive of good. 

277. Pearls which adorn the serpent’s crest, are 
finely round and highly shining ; and refiect a beau- 
tiful blue halo like the flash of a polished sword. 

278. Those serpents that bear Pearls on their 
head are the descendants of Vdsuki* ; these are 
not born everywhere, and are rarely seen by men 
in some sacred ground. 

I 

^ ^?rl i W 

ciiq?5ft^c2(5rr^ ^ ^5rr^- 

^ I I 

^ vst^ 

C^ Tflf 


* Sovereign of the snakes. 
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*ifV 
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gft ^ff^% 

^ 5 TT^ ; ^ W 5 I ; 

^ '3^^T ^5T ^ ^ ’s:^- 
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1% rlT^^ ^T"?^ »rtf^ 'WITW 
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I Translation. 

j 279. Persons void of merit cannot see the class 

I of Pearls under description ; — the exceeding bril- | 
liance and beauty of which are hidden from their 
view. i 

280. Such Pearls as are found on the head of 

I serpents, are divided into four classes called after 
the names of the four principal castes. Of these, 
those which are Brahmins, resemble in form SJii/d- 
Jcula* ; the Kshetriya class are like the fruit of the 
Emblic Myrohalan ; the Vaisya Pearls are like com- 
mon plums ; while the Sudra ones are ^lozjct-shaped. \ 
281. The power which is attained by virtuous | 
) people through the possession of innumerable gems ! 
I and great wealth, through ordinary prosperity or 
( through regal good fortune, is attained by wearing 
one serpent-begotten Pearl. 

I I 

I I I 

I CT WT ^ I 

I ^ 

i ^ CT- I 

I ^ I I 

1 Ws, ^ I 

j >2ft^ I 

1 <ii^ (71^^ (TS'Sr^ I 

i I I I 
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€ 


Translation. 


282 — 283. When in an auspicious hour, a person 
carefully keeps such a gem in his house, in con- 
formity with the instructions of the authorities, the 
skies resound with the sound of the Dundhtivi;* 
and such a person has nothing to fear from serpents, 
Edkshasasf and other demons, or from wicked 
people. 


284. In certain places. Pearls are found on the 
head of frogs ; learned men class these with serpent 
Pearls. 


c£i4s^i;«Tt4 

C4t=f c4t=T cwt% ^srfwi j 

(71^ i^b-81 I 

• A sort of large kettle drum. t Vide anti. | 
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I Cv ♦ ^ ^ 

q^fq q^ qqqRT q^ q^q qtfq i 
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Translation. 


285. Pearls are produced in the following eight 
places : — Sinhalai^ Pdralatikika,-\ Scmrdstra,X Tam- 
rapanu,^ Pdrasllca,^ Kauvera,% Pdndya** and 
Virdta.XX 

286. The Pearls that originate in water-drops 
falling upon oysters, when the sun rests on the 
SwdtiXX star, are flawless and bright. 

287. The size of these varies in strict concomi- 
tance with the size of the water-drops — i. e. a 
large drop producing a proportionately large Pearl, 
and a small drop, a proportionately small one. 
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Teanslation. 

288. A Cingalese Pearl is very cool to the 
touch, pure and honey-colored ; a pdralaukika 
Pearl is very substantial, and consequently heavy. 

289. A Pearl of the Tdmraparni country is cop- 
per-colored ; a Persian Pearl is yeUow ; a Kauvera 
Pearl is gray and fnghtfully rough ; and a Pearl pro- 
duced in Pdndya is white and rough. 

290. There is a particular oyster called Rukmini, 
which is very rare. The pearls found in it are 
white, transparent and large as nutmegs. They 
are much coveted . 
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Translation. 

291. According to the authorities, perfectly cir- 
cular and chaste Pearls casting a beautiful shade, 
are rarely found and are of priceless worth, they 
being fit enjoyment for princes. Such Pearls are 
beyond the reach of unlucky individuals. 

292. The four-fold division of caste holds also 
with oysters; accordingly oyster-begotten Pearls are 
of four kinds. 

293. Such of these as are white, transparent, 
weighty, cool and shining, are reckoned Brahmins ; 
those which are ruddy, and large and which possess 
a reddish light, are Kshetriyas. 


I ^25^5 I I 
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Translation. 

291. Those Pearls that are yellowish and cool, | 
and w'hich are possessed of a white lustre, are Vaisy- | 
as ; lastly of Sudra Pearls, some are white and | 

small while the rest are black and large. j 

) 

296. Pearls which originate in bamboos, are clear 
as the moon ; and are like the kakJcol* fruit in shape. 
They are generally enjoyable by the gods. Some 
through rare merit obtain possession of one or two. 

296. There are five species of bamboos, on ac- 
count of the preponderance in them of one or other 
of the five elements ; consequently bamboo Pearls 
are classified under five distinct heads. 
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Translation. 

297. Earthy Pearls are heavy and spotless ; 
energy -begotten Pearls are very light ; airy Pearls 
are exceedingly brittle and thick ; skyey Pearls are 
very soft and light. 

298. Watery Pearls are cool and eminently 
white. All these kinds are superior ; and the wear- 
ing of them wards off disease. 

299. Authorities in the matter of gems men- 
tion four kinds of shade as belonging to Pearls ; — 
viz.t the yellow, the honey-colored, the white and 
the blue shade. 
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Teanslation. 

300. The first brings on wealth ; the second fos- 
ters the understanding ; the next brings about fame ; 
and the last is the harbinger of good luck. 

301. A Pearl with a white shade belongs to the 
Brahmin, with a pale-red shade to the Kshetriya, 
with a yellow shade to the Vaisya, and with a black 
shade to the Sudra order. 

Properties of Pearls. 

302. A Pearl is named after the name of the 
quality which forms its distinctive feature ; and 
eight sorts emerge as the consequence of this clas- 
sification. 
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I Translation. 

\ 303. Those Pearls which throw out starry beams, 

j are termed sutara ; those which are entirely round, 
< are called stcvritta. 

I 30d. Those which are flawless, are called sacJi- 
j chha (transparent) ; those in which dirt has no place, 
; are called nirmala [dirtlessj ; those which are 
\ weighty, are termed gliana [densel. 

\ 305. Those Pearls which are ray-darting like 

I the moon, are called snigdha [coolj ; those which 
j cast a fine shade, are denominated suclichlidga (finely 
! shadowing) ; and finally those which are free 
( from spots or breaks, are termed usfutita (not 
\ indented) . 

I 306. Such Pearls as resemble in color the white 
( glass as are furnished with an excellent bright- 
I ness, and as are possessed of a shade like the 
; rohita* fish, are fit ornaments for the gods. 
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* C^p mills Rohita. 
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Translation. 

307. The wearing of such Pearls leads to longe- 
vity and wealth, and purges the wearer of every sin. 

308. A Pearl which is heavy, lustrous, silvery, 
well-rounded, which is furnished with equal and 
minute openings and which is a delight not only 
to its owner but also to the observer, is the acme 
of perfection. 

309. Those Pearls which are possessed of every 
valuable quality, shield their master from every 
evil, and suffer nothing harmful to come near him. 

310. The house which contains a perfect Pearl, 
the ever-restless Laksmi* chooses to make her 
dwelling for ever and a day. 
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Translation. 

311. The consideration of origin is trivial in 
regard to Pearls ; not so the consideration of form 
and other qualities: no source but it produces 
"ood and bad Pearls. 

0 

Defects of Pearl. 

312. The authorities mention ten kinds of de- 
fects as belonging to Pearls ; of which four are 
principal, the rest being of a less essential character. 

1 will treat of these now. 

313. If any part of an oyster remains fast at- 
tached to a Pearl, the defect is called siikti-lagna- 
doslia ■* and brings on leprosy. 
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* Literally, the defect iucident to the fact of au oyster fragment 
beins; attached. 
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Tkanslation. 

314. On certain Pearls, there are marks like the 
eye of a fish and these are hence called mindksha.* 
Pearls possessed of this defect bring about loss of 
sons. 

315. "Wlien a Pearl is •without lustre and shade, 
it is said to have the jatliara defect. Such Pearls 
lead to poverty, and should not therefore be worn 
by any person. 

316. When a Pearl has a shade like coral, the 
defect is called atirikta ; this is inevitably fatal 
to the wearer. 

317. The three hracelet-like streaks which are 
sometimes met with in Pearls side by side, are 
termed trivrita. They are destructive of good for- 
tune. 
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* Literally, the eye of a ti»U. 
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Translation. 

318. That Pearl which is not perfectly circular, 
is called cipita. It brings its wearer to disgrace. 

319. The Pearl which tends to he triangular, is 
called trasi'a. A trasra Pearl is inimical to good 
fortune. A large-sized Pearl is called Krisha. 
This Pearl is reputed to be fatal to knowledge. 

320. A Pearl with a broken side is called Krisha- 
parma, and brings on inactivity. It is a pest 
which should be carefully avoided. 

321. A Pearl which is not faultlessly round, 
which is productive of a variety of diseases, which 
is not agreeable to look at, which is in short 
utterly void of any valuable quality, is destructive 
of every sort of w^ealth ; its price is very small. 
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Translation. 


322. Whether a Pearl be real or false, whenever 
doubts arise concerning its genuineness, the author- 
ities should ho resorted to. 

323. When doubts are entertained as to the 
genuineness of a Pearl, it should be placed in 
salt water for one night. 

321-25. The next day, put it on a piece of dry 
cloth, and mixing it with a quantity of paddy, 
rub it with the hand, when if the Pearl is real, 
it will attain greater brightness, while if it is false, 
it will he broken to pieces. 
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Translation. 


326-27. This is another way : — Cast a Pearl in 
cow’s urine mixed with salt ; then gently heat it in 
fire ; lastly placing it in a small quantity of chaff, 
rub it with the hand. By this process, a false Pearl 
wdll be reduced to fragments, while a real one will 
shine with greater light. 

328-29. Enclose a Pearl in one of the hot lungs 
of a fish; then gently heating it in fire, boil it 
successively in pure milk, wine and water ; next 
rub it with a piece of cloth, when it will look fresh 
and fair. A Pearl can be perforated after it has 
been boiled in lime juice. 
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THE PEARL. 


Its Properties. 

fiRHOUGH the Pearl cannot properly come under 
tlie province of precious stones, on account of 
its being animal product, it is held in great esteem by 
the jewellers and all lovers of gems. This beautiful 
gem is formed in the shells of oysters and mussels 
and is composed entirely of carbonate of lime and 
organic matter. It possesses a lustre peculiar 
to itself and called by its own name, pearly. 
It calcines by being exposed to heat and is easily 
affected by acid and fetid gases. The specific 
gravity is from 2 ' 5 to 2 ' 7 . It is found of various 
shapes and colors and receives certain names ac- 
cording to its size and form. Those of extraordinary 
size are called Paragon Pearls ; when of the size of 
the cherry, cherry Pearls ; small, piece Pearls ; 
smaller, seed Pearls ; smallest, dust Pearls. Those 
of a long and oval form, pear Pearls ; while the 
deformed ones are known as “ baroques” Pearls. 
The Romans called the large ball-shaped Pearls, 
“ Uniones” ; the pea-shaped, “ Elenchi” ; the bnlf 
ball-shaped, “ Tympania and those possessed of 
the most beautiful color, “ Exaluminatae Marga- 
ritse.” The Saxon word Pearl signifies a gem or 
white speck. The oriental Pearls are seldom found 
of any other color than white and yellow, and are 
generally of a round or button form, while the 
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American, better known as the Panama, Pearls, are 
I generally blackish or brownish and mostly long 
i and drop-shaped. 

! Original formation of Pearls. 

The ancient authorities had started several cu- 
rious theories as to the presence of Pearls within the 
oysters. According to Athemeus, the Pearls were 
found in the flesh of oysters, just as the measles 
(tubercles), in the pork. Pliny and Diasco rides 
supposed that the Pearls were the tears of fallen 
angels, or dew-drops from heaven, taken in by the 
oysters, which opened at certain seasons to receive 
them ; the size and quality varying according to the 
size and purity of the dew imbibed. Cloudy 
weather spoilt the colour, lightning stopped the 
growth and thunder made the shell-fish miscarry 
altogether. Valentine said that they were the eggs 
of female oysters, while Samuel Dale held, that they 
were a sort of calculus produced by hurt received. 
This last theory suggested to Linnaeus the idea of 
creatins: the disease in the fresh water mussel of 
Sweden, and thus of manufacturing artificial Pearls. 
Artificial Pearl-oyster-beds were established in 
several rivers but the process by which the Pearls 
were formed was kept a secret. It was, however, 
ascertained that small holes were drilled in the 
shells of the living oysters into which some foreign 
matters were put. But the Pearls which were 
produced by this means were so small and the 
labor and cost incurred, comparatively so great. 
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that this ingenious invention was soon given up. j 
In India a somewhat similar way of producing \ 
Pearls existed. Some of the shells of the large \ 
Pearl oysters have been found with brass wires in- > 
serted throughout their whole length, and the cavi- 
ties in the interior proved that Pearls had been pro- 
duced in consequence. The Chinese have succeed- | 
ed in introducing within the living fish minute 
Pearl beads, strung on a string, or miniature idols 
of brass or stone, and in the course of a year these > 
are found so completely covered with a pearly | 

coating as to resemble true Pearls of fantastic | 

figures. A few specimens of these are in the posses- j 
ion of W. J. Ingram Esq., m. p. Pearls are looked 
upon, according to the most generally received | 
opinion, as concretions arising from the super- 
abundance of calcerous matter destined to form the | 
shell, and in confirmation of this, it has been 
observed that the oyster is of the same brilliancy 
as the mother-o’-pearl that forms the inner coat of 
the shell. If a Pearl is cut, it will he found to be 
composed of a succession of laminse like the onion I 
and presents the same appearance in its substance 
as the shell. With the help of the microscope we | 
find that the shells of all the oysters that produce | 
Pearls have three layers. The outside layer, i. e., the j 
outer skin, consists of thin scales or leaves, havin'’- I 
no regular form : the second one, is composed of ! 

numerous small horny cells, (filled with a calcerous | 

mass) in which the various pigments that give to | 
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) i 

I the shell such beautiful colors are deposited ; the I 

third and inner layer has a more foliated form and \ 

! an uniform foundation, which looks like fine folds \ 

. .1 

on the outside, and which produces, when the light ! 

shines upon it, the peculiar mother-o’-pearl lustre, ; 

that adds so much to the beauty of many shells. \ 

I is the soft and tender unevenness of its surface | 

! and not its material (which is nothing but lime) that | 

gives the exquisite sheen to the mother-o’-pearl. | 

I Several naturalists account for the formation of j 

\ Pearls, in the attempts made by the animal to get rid | 

I of some substance which has entered into its shell, \ 

by covering it with a deposit similar to the interior ^ 

of the oyster-shell — commonly known as the mother- | 

I o’-pearl. In some cases, a Pearl has been found, by j 

I bisecting, to consist of a series of layers or skins j 

j round a speck of some darker substance : in others, ; 

the middle of the Pearl has been found hollow and of i 

i a globular or spherical form ; while in some others, it \ 

i appears perfectly solid and of the same colour’, tex- ■ 

I ture and formation all through. The beautiful po- | 

j lish and consequent brilliance of a fine Pearl is the \ 

I result of the friction of the soft body of the oyster i 

for a long time. In most cases, the polish exists | 

I on the outer skin only, the inner layers being found J 

I dull as a fish’s eye. In other cases, a Pearl of a | 

I hard exterior has been found to contain a fine and | 

j lovely kernel. The Pearls are situated either in \ 

\ the body of the oyster or loose between it and the > 

I shell, or lastly they are fixed to the latter by a kind j 
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of neck. Sometimes the Pearl is a sort of wart, | 
hollow inside, and is then called coq-de-perle and < 
fetches but little value. It is said that Pearls take j 
four years for their formation. There are two kinds ; 
of Pearls. The one highly valued is called the \ 

Margarita* (the sea Pearl oyster) or by its full name, | 
“ Melearjrlna Margaritifera lamarck," which is a i 
; large oyster of 7 or 8 inches in diameter, with very 
thick shells, rather flat, and of a greenish black 
exterior ; whilst the inside is of a very white \ 

colour, reflecting various hues and is known as the 
mother-o’-pearl. The other kind is called the Uuio j 
; Margarita (Piver Pearl oyster). A kind of Pearl ! 

called the phantasy Pearl has sometimes been i 

found in the market. These are Pearl substances \ 

: which are taken out of the shells, consisting partly i 

’ of mother-o’-pearl and partly of a pearly substance. j 

A curious circumstance in connection with one of } 

' these pieces is mentioned by Barbot. “A French ; 

Pearl merchant, in Mexico, bought one of these \ 

'■ pieces of a fisherman for a small sum of money, in- ; 

order to learn something of them. Ho was not a | 

little surprised, on cutting it in half, to find a per- ; 

; feet, round Pearl inside, of purest water and bril- \ 

liant lustre, weighing HI carats and which he sold ; 

' sometime after in Paris for 5000 francs — about | 

^ half of its value.” Now-a-days, Pearls are fre- ! 

; ! 

; i 

) o Margarita is probably the Ureek form of “ IMukta/’ the ^ 

' bansknt name for Pearl, and not, as erroneously supposed by some ' 

; writers, of “ Marakata’^ which, in Sanskrit, means the Kuierald. I 
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5 queiitly peeled and have been found to contain a 
; finer Pearl underneath. 

I Where found'. Pearl fisheries. 

( 

! Pearls were a mercantile commodity with the 
i Phccnicians and Babylonians. According to the 

< author of the Periplus, Pearls were fished near ila- 

< naar, between Ceylon and India. Ceylon, the 

I Taprobane of the ancients, also produced Pearls. ; 

I According to Arrien, Hercules visited all the In- ; 

i diau ocean and found a Pearl with which he adorned | 

s < 

I his daughter Pandea. The story of this fishery is ; 

j also mentioned by the companions of Alexander, \ 

I when he came to India, and it is therefore clear 

< that it existed prior to this time. There were some 

5 other Pearl fisheries also known to the ancients, in 

I the Red Sea and the Coromandel Coast. Those in 

! the Red Sea were at that time considered very im- 

( portant, and were distinguished by the title “ Ex- ' 

\ aluminatoe,” i. e. clear as globules of alum. Un- : 

I der the Ptolemies and latterly under the Egyptian ; 

I Caliphs, several merchants settled on the coasts and 

I by following the Pearl-trade became considerably ‘ 

I rich. Pearls were also fished up in the Mediterra- ; 

nean. The chief Pearl fisheries in the modern times i 

> ( 

are on the west coast of Ceylon, in the Bay of Ma- 
I naar, in the Persian Gulf, in the Red Sea, in the 

I Bosphorus, in the Sooloo Islands (near Borneo,) in 

I Japan, Java, and Sumatra ; near the island of Pa- 

I pua or New Guinea ; in America, (both on the 




\ ~ ~~ ^ 

5 Pacific and Atlantic coasts) ; and latterly, in Aus- 

i tralia and the Fiji Islands. Some Pearls are also 

I obtained in France, Scotland and Ireland ; from 

i the Ilz in Bavaria, the Battava in Bohemia and 

j 

' the Elster in Saxony; in Sweden; in the North 
; of Russia and in Finland. 

! The Pearl fishery in Ceylon, which is one of the 
; most productive ones, now belongs to tlie Colonial 
; Government and is conducted by it. The Portu- 
j guese were the first Europeans who obtained firm 
\ footing in Ceylon (1506.) It was stipulated with 
i the then ruler of the Island that he should pay 
them an annual tribute in the shape of spices and 
j Pearls. The Portuguese fattened on this tribute 
I for a long time till the Dutch obtained supremacy 
\ and seized upon the fishery (1640.) Under them, 
j the natives were allowed every three years twenty 
I alternate days to fish for themselves and every 
I other day was for the Government ; after which 
I the produce was sold to the highest bidders. From 
I 1760 to 1796, the fishery at the hank at Manaar 
i was stopped by the Rajah in consequence of a dis- 
I pute with the Dutch. When the English -obtained 
possession of Ceylon, they had the benefit of the 
accumulation, which, when sold in 1798, fetched 
14,00,000 lls. clear. This profit might he realized 
if the fishing was confined to 20 days, every seven 
years. The fishing season is generally in March and 
I April when the sea is calm and unruffled. Before 

I the commencement of work, the banks are carefully 
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tested by experienced divers. A fleet of boats, 
sometimes consisting of 150, are sent out — each 
containing ten rowers and ten divers, besides a steer- 
man and several “'pillal karras,” or shark-char- 
mers, whose duty is to keep off sharks, by incanta- 
tions. The latter people are indispensible in a fish- 
ing excursion, as without them no diver would 
airree to descend, and the Government is conse- 
quently obliged to keep them on regular pay. Other 
conjurors remain on the sea-shore, repeating their 
prayers until the return of the fleet. The divers 
go down into the sea, five at a time, the other five 
remaining on the boat till the first batch come up 
to refresh themselves for another plunge. These 
people (Roman Catholics and mostly Hindus) who 
principally come from the Colang, on the Malabar 
Coast, get, in some cases, fixed wages but general- 
ly, by mutual consent, they keep ^ of the produce 
to themselves and give f to their employers. As 
a preparation, they abstain from food and drink 
(except, occasionally, toddy) and rub their bodies 
over with oil, stuff cotton into their ears, compress 
their nostrils by means of an instrument made of 
horn, and bind over their mouths a sponge soaked 
in oil, which serves as a temporary proof against 
water. Then they sling a rope round their body 
and generally hang a heavy stone on their feet to 
hasten their descent. Some use a crescent-shaped 
stone which they fasten round their waist, in order 
to keep the action of the feet free ; for some of these 



I people use the toes as nimbly in picking up the ; 

j smallest things as any other could, u ith their fin- ' 

\ gers. These stones generally weigh 20 to 2.3 lbs 

5 each. With all these preliminaries, which are also 

; attended with prayers and incantations, the divers ! 

go down, each seizing a rope with the right hand, 

I and soon reach the bottom. By means of a sharp ; 

1 knife they loosen from the bank and collect as many j 

oysters as they can and put them into bags, with ; 
which each of them is provided on his back. The \ 

time they can usually remain under water is from ^ 

one to two minutes and the gain in that time is | 

from 50 to 80 oysters. Some have been known to \ 

^ remain from 4 to 6 minutes. If any accidents i 

I happen while under water, either in the shape of i 

I loss of strength or the approach of a shark, they J 

I give a sign with their rope and are pulled up at once. 

Some of the divers are provided with a charm or | 
I amulet which they keep on their persons, wrapped j 

I in oil-cloth, while they go down. The Homan I 

Catholic divers would not commence business until ; 
I they get an assurance of their safety, from their own S 
clergymen, and also seem to have firm faith in the | 

ability of the conjurors in keeping the sharks away.* ; 
i Continuous submersion into water tell fearfully on | 

I * In a i)aper published in the Transactions of the Euyal Asiatic i 

Society, Captain Stewart says that he insisted upon a shcirk-charmer i 

to make a shark appear alongside of the vessel in which he (theCaptain) i 

^ was ; but he declined to do so, saying that his business was to keep / 

them away but affirmed positively his ability to do whatever ho liked ? 

^ with them. « During the few days/' to quote Captain Stewart, that ' 

we were employed marking off the ground to be lished, a shark was 
; seen and reported to me. I instantly sent for the shark-charmer to 
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the constitution of the divers, many of whom, on 
coming out, bleed at the mouth and nose. The 
strongest of them can work only for a few years. 
These people can make 40 to 50 descents in a 
day. The adoption of the diving bell in the present 
times has made diving less dangerous, but unfortu- 
nately it is too dear to be of general use. With 
this a single diver can collect one to four thousand 
oysters in one season. On the return of the boats, 
they are unloaded and the oysters left, in closed pits 
or in closed vessels, to get foul, whereby most of 
them open of themselves. After this the Pearls 
are washed from the decayed oysters, in troughs, 
with salt water. Those shells that do not open 
of themselves are thrown on one side and made 
over to the clippers whoso duty is to disengage 
them from the Pearls by means of a forceps and 
hammer. The part which sticks to the oyster 
has to be polished by means of a powder made of 
the Pearls themselves. The roundest and best of 
these Pearls are rendered fit to be strung with other 
Pearls, and some of them are used for setting in 
rings and brooches. The refuse is mixed with the 
sand Pearl and sold to make chunam (lime) for the 
consumption of certain Chinese grandees. The 
oysters are, however, generally sold without being 
oj)cncd, in much the same form as a lottery, the 

appear before me aiul desired him to account for permitting a shark to 
appear before me at a time when alarm might have a serious influence 
on the success of the fishery. He replied that I had frequently re- 
quested him to summou a shark to appear and he had therefore allowed 
this one the liberty, to please me.” 
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profit of the purchaser depending on chance ; for 
some oysters may contain Pearls worth 2000 or 
3000 rupees each, while many may contain nothing 
at all. At certain times, the Pearl oysters are seen 
floating about on the sea, as minute in shape as the 
spawm of fish. These are carried by the currents, 
around the coasts of Ceylon, where, owing to their 
increased size and weight, they sink and form tho 
beds. The best Pearls are generally taken from the 
most fleshy part of the oyster near the hinge of 
the shell, but they are also to be found in all other 
parts of the oyster, and especially sticking to the 
shell. Each oyster is supposed to contain one or 
more Pearls, or in some cases, none at all. Some- 
times' an oyster is found to contain over a hundred 
Pearls of different sizes, known as tlie seed Pearls. 
The Ceylon Government derive a considerably large 
income from the fishery and take particular care of 
it. The beds having become exhausted, the fishery 
has been discontinued for some years. 

Megasthenes, an officer of Seleucus, King of Syria, 
gives to the Western nations, the first account of 
Pearls found in the Persian Gulf. The Portusfuse held 
mastery over the fisheries of this place during the 
sixteenth century ; after which the native princes 
have regained possession of them. June to Sep- 
tember is the best time for fishing, which is allowed 
freely, barring a small duty paid to the Sheik of 
the harbour. The sword fishes are great obstacles 
in fishing here. The sum annually realized by sale 
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I comes from 30 to 35 lacs. The Pearls found here 
j are much inferior to those of Ceylon and are com- 
' mcrcially known as the Bombay Pearls— Bombay 
I being the place to which they are chiefly sent, 
i The Pv.ecl Sea fisheries are not so flonrishino- 
\ they used to be in former days. Good Pearls are 
i still to be found in the Island of Dhalak, opposite 
i Massowa, on the Abyssinian Coast. The fishery, 
j which is carried on by the Negroes, generally takes 
; place from December to April ; the average gain 
1 bein 2 f one Pearl from five ovsters. 

I The produce of the fisheries of the Sooloo islands 
I and of Japan, Java, &c., generally goes to China, 
j The first Spaniards who landed in America, after 
I its discovery, saw the aboriginal nations decorated 
I with necklaces and bracelets of Pearls. New Cadis 
j in tlic little island of Cubagua, was the first place 
I that rose to aflluence, owing to the Pearl trade. 

I The nest fishery in importance was that of the 
Island of Santa Margarita or the Isle of Pearls, 

\ about three miles from Cubagna. The Pearls 
I produced in this place were in size and beauty far 
I superior to those of the other deposits. Tarernier 
i had one of these Pearls, which weighed 55 carats 
I and which was of a beautiful pea-shape and fine 
“ orient.” The third fishery was at Camogote, 

I near the main-land. The fourth was in the Iliver 
< La Haclia, along the same coast. The fifth and 
1 last Avas at Santa IMarta, about ISO miles from 
I the Iliver La Hacha. The last three fisheries 


t 
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produced largo Pearls, but they were mostly badly- 
sbaped and bad a leaden buo. Now-a-days, tlie 
fisheries in the Gulf of Panama and in California 
supply the best American Pearls. Pearls in the 
coast of New Jersey were discovered by a farmer, 
who, when fishing for oysters, came across one 
which contained a very large Pearl. 

The rivers in Scotland produce many Pearls but 
they are generally small and deformed and liable 
to become black by ■wear. A large number of rose- 
tinted Pearls, much esteemed by the Parisian 
nobility, has been found here. These together 
with those found in Ireland are generally called 
Scotch or Brock Pearls ; are possessed of a dull hue 
and are used for brooches and ornaments, strung 
with horse-hair or mother-o’-pearl, previously formed 
into the pattern designed. 

The River Moldava in Bohemia annually pro- 
duces from 300 to 400 Pearls, of the purest orient 
and of very good shape, besides several hundred 
deformed ones. The greatest portion of the banks 
are in the possession of the house of Schwartzenburg. 
Besides the Moldava, Pearls are also found in an- 
other small river called the Wattava. The oysters 
are not fished up from the river-beds but are picked 
up from the banks where they are thrown by the 
overflowing of this river. 

The fishery of the Ilz yielded at one time a large 
income to the Bavarian Government, but owing to 
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I bad management, it has now become almost entirely | 
i exhausted. | 

I ! 

J Mode of Borincf and Polishing. < 

I • . 

< The operation of boring, better conducted in India | 
1 than elsewhere, must be performed slowly, parti- j 

I cular care being taken that the Pearl does not ^ 

\ break in halves. The Pearl should be held between | 

! two pieces of wood and drilled with a very fine | 
drill, with a bow and string. TJnbored Pearls are | 
called “ virgins,” and in Persian, by the generic name, | 
“ Merwerid,” and those that have suffered from > 
wear, “ widows,” and in the Persian, “ Lulu.” | 

In order to perforate the Pearls, which they intend | 

I to .string, the Arabs take a piece of wood of a porous > 

I nature on the flat surface of which they make small ^ 

spherical holes with a knife ; into these holes they | 

put the Pearls so that only a portion of each Pearl | 

goes into the opening, and then the whole is placed | 

in a little water. The Pearl being thus held tight | 

! by the Avood which swells, a small iron drill, which 

is turned by means of a wheel, cuts the hole. The | 

Pearl is then loosened and taken out by letting the I 

wood dry. The cleaning, rounding, polishing and, j 

sometimes, the drilling and stringing are performed | 

by skilful Negro workmen. Pearls arc polished j 

and rounded (as found in the market) by means of > 

their own dust ; the portion taken from one Pearl | 

in the process of cleaning it, serving to round and ; 

I polish another. If worn next to skin. Pearls are ; 
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liable to lose tlioir lustre. Recli who tried tlie ex- | 

periment of restoring their original orient by making | 
pigeons swallow them, found out that, after remain- 
ing in the stomach* for twenty hours, they have | 
I diminished in weight by one-third. Pearls also | 

I get discoloured by contact with acids, gases, foul 

j weather and noxious vapours. The simplest and best 

j remedy would be to wdpc them, after being worn, | 
with a clean linen and to keep them carefully cover- | 
edwith it, in a closed box. Pearls kept in dry, com- j 
\ mon magnesia, instead of tlm cotton wool generally ! 
I used in jewel-cases, are according to some, never | 

known to lose their brilliaucja Pearls, unlike i 

I precious stones, crumble into dust and lose their | 

I beauty in course of time. When the tomb in which ! 

I the daughters of Stilicho were buried with all their I 
^ i 

\ ornaments, Avas opened, after a lapse of 1118 years, 


all the riches that had been put in were found in 


good condition except the Pearls, which had become | 
so soft, that they crumbled into fragments when \ 
pressed between the thumb and the fingers. 1 

I 

Pearls as hiown to the Ancients. '> 


I The beauty of the Pearl being entirely due to i 
j nature and being utterly incapable of improvement j 

I from art, it has, from the earliest ages, held the | 

I * A .similar practice still obtains in India among the MalionK'dau ! 
> Pearl mercliaiits who are in the habit of purchiiNing blackish Pearls j 

' at cheap price and making pigeons swallow them. These are ? 

\ afierward.'i taken out of the stomach by lipping it open, but the > 

i whitish lustre thus obtained lasts for a short time — just enough for > 

< them to be sold to advantage. " ' 
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; highest place amongst precious gems. The mytho- 

i logy of the Hindus ascribe the discovery or crea- 

i tion of Pearl to Vishnu and makes frequent men- 

i tion of the gods and goddesses and of heroes as 

I h eing adorned with it. It was held in great esteem 

i by the ancient Persians, Egyptians, Babylonians, 

I IVIedes, and other oriental nations of antiquity. 

The Persian nobles used to wear in the right 
ear a golden ear-ring containing Pearls. Tho i 
I Ethiopian and Egyptian princes and nobles pro- 
fusely used this gem. It is said that, according 
to an ancient law in India, any one who spoilt the i; 
I Pearl and precious stones in boring, should not only 
j make good the mischief but pay a fine of 250 jxinas, i; 
, (a / bcin 2 :, at the present time, equivalent to one- 
I sixteenth of a Rupee). It was also a great favorite 
j with the ancient Chinese. 2300 years before the j 
I birth of Christ, Pearls were known to have been paid 
I as tributes. When Pompey conquered Mithridates, 

I ho found in his treasury, besides several crowns of 
( Pearls, one portrait of that king consisting of Pearls 
i in mosaic. In his third conquest over the Asiatic 
I princes (61 B. C.), Pompey took away a large 

j number of jewels, 33 crowns of Pearls and the por- 

i trait of his own wrought in the same material. 

I Erom this period, the taste for Pearls rose so extra- j 

; vairantlv high in Rome as to bring down censure \ 

i from the philosophers and authors of the time. 

: Pliny says that it was the Romans only who gave to i 

; drop Pearls the name of “Unio,” on account of the 




I difficulty that then existed in obtaining matches for i 
those white round and brilUant things. Caligula > 
wore slippers made out of Pearls, while his wife ; 
Lollia Paulina used, in her parure. Pearls to the | 
value of 70,00,000 francs. Nero presented them | 

in large numbers to his courtiers and adorned i 

with them the sceptres and masks for his theatre | 
as well as his couches. Julius Csesar presented to 
Servilla, the mother of Marcus Brutus, a magnificent | 
Pearl (received from Egypt as booty,) the value of ; 

which was then estimated at 990,000 francs. The | 

Bomans used to decorate their temples and dwelling- j 

houses with Pearls and the ladies used to hire them ! 

' for personal use on festive occasions, if they had not ; 

a sufficient number of them in their possession. j 

Clodius, the son of iEsop, the celebrated tragic actor, * 

is reported to have swallowed, in a banquet, water ! 

( in which Pearls were dissolved and, relishinsr the ! 

flavour very much, generously provided each of his 
guests with the same costly drink. Latterly on, | 

Cleopatra laid a wager with Antony (who is well ■ 

reputed for his extravagance) that she would spend ^ 
10 lacs of our money, upon a single dinner, and ; 

claimed victory when she had taken out of one of | 

her ear-rings, one of the finest Pearls in the world, i 

I dissolved it in a cup of the strongest vinegar, and i 

I sipped the contents off. She was about to do the | 

same with the other, when L. Plancus, the appoin- > 

ted umpire, snatched it off her hands, and declared | 

Antony’s defeat. After the death of Cleopatra and I 
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the conquest of Egypt, this Pearl fell into the hands { 
of the Emperor Augustus of Rome, who had it cut | 
into two pieces and made into two ear-rings of the | 
statue of Venus, in the Pantheon. A similar piece | 
of foUy was committed, in the modern times, by 
the princely English merchant Sir Thomas Gresham. 

I The Spanish Ambassador at the court of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, had, before the Queen, been boasting of the 
revenue and riches of his master and of the noble- 
men of his country, when Sir Thomas, who was pre- 
sent, told him that his Sovereign had subjects who 
could spend on one meal, the whole of a day’s reve- 
nue of the Spanish King together with that of all 
his grandees ; and this he was prepared to show any 
day, on a wager. The Ambassador called on the 
merchant one day, without previous engagement, and 
dined with him, but finding only an ordinary meal, | 
I told him, “ you have lost your wager.” “ Not at all,” | 
I replied Sir Thomas, and, immediately pulled out 

i from his pocket a bos from which he took out one 
of the finest oriental Pearls, (for which he had often 
refused 16,000 £) and, after showing it to the Ambas- 
sador, ground it and drank the powder in a glass of 
wine, to the health of his Queen. It is said that one 
! of the things which had excited the cupidity of J ulius | 

CiBsar in conquering Britain, was the somewhat ex- i 
aggerated accounts he had heard of the Pearl fisheries j 
that existed in or about the country. He is known | 

to have been a great connoisseur in jewelry, and | 

I could tell the specific weight and value of a Pearl I 



■ 



by simply taking it in bis hands. The Roman 
ladies wore Pearls fastened to their finger-rings, and 
sometimes in their ears in clusters of two or three, 
which went by the name of “ Crotalia” (rattles), on 
account of the rattling sound made ])y their clashing 
against each other. Mahomed Ben Mansur placed 
the Pearl on the top of the list, while the Romans 
placed it second, after the Diamond, to which they 
gave superiority, on account of its talismanic virtues 
and not, evidently, for beauty. 


Price of Pearls; Imitations. 

Tee price of Pearls depends upon their form, 
texture (technically called “ skin”), transparency 
(water) and lustre. It also depends upon national 
tastes for colour. In Europe, the white specimens, 

I (and sometimes those with the bluish tinge), arc 
most valued. To the Europeans, a perfect Pearl 
should be perfectly round or drop-shaped, seeming 
as if fashioned or turned into shape ; should have 
a perfectly white colour ; should be transparent in 
! a slight degree ; should be free from flaws or ble- 

I mishes, and should have the lustre peculiar to this 

I gem. The Indians, Arabians and the Chinese pre- 

fer those with the yellow tinge, which have this 
advantage over the white ones that they do not 
I lose their lustre and tint by wear. To fix a stan- 

> dard price for the Pearls would only tend to mislead 

the buyer, for, like the Diamond, their value greatly 
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; depends upon their shape. For example, a one- 

; carat Pearl may be worth from 21/ to 40/ ; two-carat ! 

I ones, if fine, from £G to £8 ; and the value of the | 

I large and fine Pearls ranges from £2 per grain, up- I 

; wards. It is easy to examine a single round or | 

■ drop-shaped Pearl by itself, but not so, if they are 

j strung ill a row as in a necklace ; for it becomes | 

• difficult to find out from the group the particular color 

\ of an individual stone, — the Pearl-stringer arranges | 

i them so incjeniouslv, with reference to gradation 

! of color, that the tints, imperceptively blending 

{ with each other, make all appear to he of one hue. | 

^ The yellow tint in the Pearl is said to be due to the | 

decomposition of oysters which arc sometimes left ^ 

to open of themselves. The heat at the Straits of 1 

I Manaar being greater and consequently the oysters | 

’ naturally opening 5 or G days sooner than in the ; 

! Isle of Bahrein (in the Persian gulf ), the number ; 

of yellow Pearls found there is comparatively smal- | 

> ler than those that come from the latter place, j 

; Goa was the principal mart in which the Pearls | 

j were sold. The American Pearls, commercially | 

: called the “ Panama Pearls,” though appearing > 

! whitish (rather quick-silverish) at first sight, have ! 

? almost invariably a sort of blackness under the ; 

skin. Like similar Pearls found in the Pacific and ■ 

; in Western Australia, these are sometimes worth ; 

! from £1 to £10 per grain. Inferior coloured Pearls 

: arc often dyed black (with Hematite, and imported 

; iron ore) or russet-brown, hut the want of the true ! 
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i pearly tint and lustre can be detected by even the 

I most inexperienced. The black or bad-coloured 

Pearls are sold for good pric(’, if they arc of good 
colour and shape. Some people like the lead or 
plumbago tint, others, the shining greenish black. 

I These Tvould sell for 35/ to £G per grain. The pink 

I coloured Pearls arc generally found in America 

( and the West India Islands and arc valued, ac- 

I cording to their shape, (juality and size, at £5 

I to £G per grain. These arc seldom found of regular ! 

j shape, and when bad or deformed look somewhat | 

I like decayed teeth. Although called “ pink,” these | 

are found of different colors, ranging from red to | 

< pale yellow, and frequently of a dull Avhite, like | 

1 a polished fish’s eye. The grey Pearls being unfit | 

I for use in jewelry arc not of much value. The | 

I specimen known as La Pcrlc llosei ranks the same | 

I Avith the clear white rose but the irregularity of its I 

j shape prevents its being used for personal orna- 
j ments. The pale pink Coral is sometimes cut and | 

j shaped like a Perle Piosei and offered for sale as a 

I real Pearl, but an experienced eye would not take \ 
\ the glistening of the cellular structure of the Coral 

I for the peculiar sheen of the Pearl. Jewellers I 

I sometimes make very large Pearls by applying, one I 

) on the other, two of the hemispherical rounded \ 

t tubercles taken from the interior of a Pearl shell. { 

j The paste-makers of ancient times, notAvithstand- ; 

■ ing their wonderful skill, did not think, or had not i 

I file ability, of counterfeiting Pearls. In 1680, one j 
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Jacquire, a rosary-maker of Paris, observing the >• 

pearly lustre of the scales of the small I’iver-fish i 

called the bleak, struck upon the idea of filling j 

therewith hollow glass spherules prepared with a ! 

glutinous fluid. The manufacture has flourished j 

since that period, the Parisian jewellers exporting I 

four lacs of Rupees worth of these counterfeit I 

Pearls. Although some of the false Pearls are ! 

made^ solid and of fish-scales, and do not break [ 

easily, yet they are generally brittle and much | 

lighter in weight than the real ones. Then again, | 

the holes in the real Pearls are drilled very small ; 

and have a sharp edge, whereas in the spurious ones, i 

they are larger and have a blunt edge. The do- i 

formed Pearls, called the “ Barrok Pearls” {perles I 

baroques, in Prench,) arc sold for £10 to £200 \ 

per ounce, the value depending upon the quality, ^ 

colour and size of the specimens. Pearls are | 

split in halves, when they are used for setting I 

in jewelry. Those that are flat on one side and ! 

convex on the other are mostly used and are called | 

Button Pearls (perles boutons). These are worth | 

about 25 per cent loss than the round Pearls of the I 

same size and quality. The round Pearls, (perfect, | 

according to the given standard], fetch the highest j 

price. The approximate value of one round Pearl ' 
of 10 grains would be from £10 to £11; one of j 

20, £40 to £ 50 ; one of 30, £30 to £100. i 

Pearls above 30 grains are of rare occurrence and j 

consequently of exceptional value. Pearls of rare i 
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j colour or of any fanciful tint or shade are, as a | 

I matter of course, sold at fancy prices. The value ' ; 

, of Pearls generally has risen up since the last few j 

, years, owing, perhaps, to the stoppage of the tish- j 

cries at Ceylon. The mother-o’-pearl fetched a | 

higli value in the ^Tiddle Ajes. 

In Euro[)e large Pearls are sold by carats, like 
! Diamonds and other precious stones, hut in Persia, j 

I they are weighed by the abas, which is ^ less than 

I the carat, and in India, by i-atis, which is ecpiivalent ; 

I in weight to the In Europe the ounce weight ; 

! is used for weighing small and Baroques Pearls, > 

i Coral, Peridots and rough Garnets ; an English i 

I ounce being equivalent to 151 ^ carats and a ^ 

\ Cologne ounce, to 72 carats. j 


I The Marvellous and Medicinal Virtues 

\ of the Pearl. 

I From the earliest times the Pearls have come 
I to he considered as emblems of purity, beauty, and 

\ nobility. In Bengal, they were at one time worn 

I by virgins on their arms, as preservatives of viitue. 
< The oneirocriticks or interpreters of dreams drew in- 
terpretations from Pearls. These had great medi- 
I cinal effect, when taken internally. It is said that one 
I of the medicines given to restore Charles VI to rea- 
son, was a decoction of Pearls and distilled w^ater. 
In China and other oriental countries, they are used 
I as medicines — being thought to possess the power of 




I curing syncope, flux of blood, &c. Large quantities of | 

I seed Pearls are used, even at present, in the compo- | 

s sition of Majoons or eleptuaries, in the formation of | 

I which powders of several precious stones are some- | 

I times used. The Majoon, (in which there is a large | 

! quantity of Pearls,) is much in use for its supposed | 

j stimulating and restorative qualities. The oriental ' 

\ potentates were supposed to burn Pearls and use \ 

tlie powder as Chnnnm with the beetle-leaves they ■ 

I chewed. Powdered Pearls were also considered a ! 

i , , \ 

\ sovereign remedy in stomach complaints, but there ( 

j is nothing in the gems or in the shells which can I 

I render any more beneficial service than that done by | 

I chalks or other anti-acids. 

i I' 

> — — — _ ; 

j 

5 Celebi'cited Pearls. | 

( ’ 

I One of the largest Pearls known at present is S 
; called La Perigrina or the Incomparable. It was 

: brought from India in 1( 20 by Gongilius of Calais, | 

i who sold it to Philip IV of Spain in 1625. This gem | 

; is now said to be in the possession of the Russian > 

; princess Youssopoff and is valued at 80,000 ducats. | 

I It is pear-shaped and is of 106 carats in weight, 

j According to some writers of jewelry, the shell of 

I this Pearl was found by a Negro boy, in the Panama 

I fishery. The Pearl was presented to Philip II and was 

I valued by the jewellers of the time at 14,100 ducats. 

; It was pear-shaped, weighed 134 grains and was 

I “as big as the biggest pigeon’s egg.” According 

I to these writers, the one which has become so much 
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celebrated by the name La Perigrina is a different 
gem altogether. De Boot mentions a Pearl belong- 
ing to Bodolpb II, weighing 120 grains — “ 30 carats 
that cost as many thousands of gold pieces.” Kapo- 
lean had one, weighing nearly 180 grains. Taver- 
nier speaks of one perfect round Pearl weighing 
36^ ratis, purchased by Aurungzehe. He also gives a 
drawing of a large pear-shaped Pearl bought by the 
Shah of Persia (in 1G35) from an Arab coming from 
the Catifa fishery. It Aveighed 192 ratis and was 
valued at Ps. 5,00,000. It is above an inch in 
diameter and is still in the possession of the Boyal 
family. The Imam of Muscat has one for which 
he is said to ha^m refused 3,00,000 Rs. The Pearl, 
which the King of Prance gave to Madam de INIain- 
ton and which was offered for sale in 1819, weighed 
27^ carats. The famous necklace of the Empress 
Eugenie, consisting of a row of matchless black 
Pearls, fetched £1,000, after the removal of the 
Pearl forming the snap, which was subsequently 
sold, for 1,000 guineas, to form the centre of a brace- 
let. The CroAvn Prince of Prussia gave to his bride, the 
Princess Royal of England, a necklace of 32 Pearls, 
valued at 5,00,000 francs. The Marquis of Aber- 
corn is said to possess a matchless drop Pearl of 
considerable size. The Municipality of Plorence long 
gloried in the possession of a splendid single roAv of 
Pearls which was borrowed of them by the Grand 
Duchess, after the Ptestoration (in 1819). The Devon- 
shire Cabinet possesses a large Pearl of the finest 
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j orient, but of the Baroques nature, skilfully converted 
j into the body of a very graceful mermaid. It is valued 
I at Rs. 20,000. Another specimen of the deformed 
I Pearl, made into a beautiful shape, now belonging 
j to Col. Guthrie, is thus described : “ Cinque-Cento 
I pendant in the form of a syren ; the head, neck and 
; arms, of white enamel ; the body, of a very fine and 
! large Pearl Baroque, ending in scrolls and a fish’s 

' tail, beautifully enamelled and set with rubies. She 

( is represented arranging her hair, with a comb in her 
I right hand ; her loft originally held a mirror. This 

I splendid gem was brought from India ; it is of fine 
\ Italian work of the IGth century. On the back is 

j inscribed Fallit aspectns cantusque syrenic and 

\ ‘ D. L. V. D. R.’ ” The initials can be interpreted 

; as “ Donum Ludovice Regis,” Le. presented by the 

< king Lodovico, (the XII, of Lombardy). It is sup- 

j posed that this jewel was brought by Tavernier and 

\ other jewellers, to India and sold to the Mogul Em- 

j peror. The Londenborough unicorn is modelled out 

\ of two big Baroques, mounted by figures of France 

j and Victory in sisterly embrace. In the list of the 

; jewels of Benry III, of England, mention is made of 

! a Baroque resembling a head in relief. The curious 

I articles of jewelry by Dinglinger, in the green 

I vaults of Dresden, mounted in gold and enamel, are 

I made of “Coq de perle.” A Pearl of this na- 

i ture, formed into the shape of a strawberry, was 

\ shown in the Exhibition of 1862 and was after- 

i 

I wards sold to an English merchant for a fabu- 


lous sum, its intrinsic value being next to no- I 

thing. I 

) 

Pearls of great beauty and value are to be seen ’ 

amongst the state-jewels of the Indian Princes, of : 

which special mention can be made of those belon"- i 

ing to the Guikwar of Baroda and their Ilighnesscs j 

the Maharajahs of Gwalior, Ilolkar, Jeypore, &c. ^ 

The estates of the late Juggut Scttjee and of the ’ 

late Babu Inder Chand, of Moorshedabad, have in ’> 

their possession, Pearl necklaces of very great I 

beauty and value. In Calcutta* there is a Pearl | 

of extraordinary size in the possession of the 
Sett family. There are also some valuable ones ’ 

with the Mullick family. Kajah Ivally Kissen, : 

the son of the late Baja Buddinauth, has a valu- j 

able necklace of Pearls and also some beautiful ! 

single Pearls. The late Ptajah Prosonno Xarain Deb ; 

of Sobha Bazar had a good collection. There is a ! 

Pearl of extraordinary size, nearly as big as a spar- j 

row s egg, in the possession of the Hon’ble Maharaja j 

Joteendro Mohun Tagore Bahadoor. There arc j 

also some very good Pearls and necklaces in his | 

estate. i 

Several specimens of Baroque Pearls have been ! 
seen in Calcutta, amongst which was one in the \ 
shape of a dog. | 

* There are some very large and beautiful Pearls in the posse-saion I 

of Mr. David, a Jewi.sh gentleman of Calcutta. A very good necklace | 

coiisishug of very large Pearls (valued at Rs. 1,2.%()0(.), was once seen ! 

in Calcutta m the hands of Fauna Lai, a Bombay jeweller. I 
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GOMEDA. 

Translation. 

330. Gomeda is produced in tlie Himalaya and 
the shores of the Indus, A transparent, weighty, 
cool, deep-colored, shining, and white or green 
gomeda is worthy of the highest admiration. 

331 — 332. The Brahminical classification of 
castes obtains also with gomeda. The white gomeda 
is the Vij^ra ; the red one is the Kshetriya ; the 
yellowish one is the Vaishya ; and the bluish one is 
the Sudra, These respectively cast the white, the 
red, the yellow and the dark shade. 
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Translation. 

333. The wearing of a weighty, lustrous, white, 
cool, tender, very old, and transparent gomeda leads 
to prosperity. 

334. A light, discolored, exceedingly rough, dilu- 
sion-creating, and cool yet dirty gomeda blights 
happiness and saps the foundations of energy. 

335. Those defects that have been mentioned as 
belonging to the diamond, are also found in the 
gomeda. This gem is tested by fire or by whetting. 
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I Translation. 

! 336. Opinions are divided as to the price of a 

I sterling gomeda, some maintaining it to be double 

I t that of a proportionate mass of gold, some holding 

it to be equal to that of a Vidruma, some making 
it equal to that of cMmara* 

337. fraudulent jewellers fabricate false gome- 
das with crystal. The good that is reaped by wear- 
ing the four classes of the diamond, is also obtained 
by wearing the four classes of the gomeda. 


I 
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* The bushy tail of the Bob Granniens, used as a fly-flap or fan 
and 33 one of the insignia of royalty. 
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I THE ZIRCON, HYACINTH OR JACINTH. 

> 

t 

! 

> 

Its Properties. 

Zircon, Hyacinth or Jacinth and Jargoon 
I are identically the same stone, differing only 

in colour. The Greek name is “ Wakinthis,” Latin, 
Hyacinthus,” German, “Hyacinth,” and “Ein 
hreuneder Jacinth,” French, “ Jacinthe La Belle.” 
The word Zircon is supposed to be derived from 
the Arabic word Zerl, which means a gem ; the Hya- 
cinth, from the Arabic Yakut which means the 
E,uhy. The transparent and bright-coloured varie- 
ties are known as the Hyacinth or Jacinth ; the 
greyish and smoke-coloured ones, (which are some- 
times sold as inferior Diamonds,) as the Jargoon. 
The Jargoon again occurs of several colours and 
is seldom perfectly transparent. Boetius de Boot 
describes the varieties thus ; “ (1) there are some 
that flame hke Are or are similar in colour to crim- 
son or to natural vermillion. These the French 
jewellers call Jacinthe La Belle, and these they 
esteem the best. (2) Those with a yellow red 
colour. (3) Others are like unto Amber, so that 
they can hardly be distinguished from it, but by 
their hardness. These are of no great value, by 
reason of the atoms they contain, and the multipli- 
city of small bodies which are in them, which do 
hinder their transparency and translucency.” Accor- 
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I ding to Cardanus, “ there is a fourth kind which ' 

! have no redness at all in them, which are like to . 

white pellucid Amber, and these are of least value.’’ i 

This gem belongs to the dimetric svstem of ■ 

crystallization. Its specific gravity is from I'O? to J 

't 4‘75. In the tensparent varieties, the lustre is ’ 

I almost adamantine ; in the opaque ones, it is vitri- : 

ous. It varies in colour from red to vellow, brown, 1 
! green, grey and white. Its number in the scale of } 

hardness is 7‘5 ; it having the power of slightly j 

I scratching quartz. Its cleavage is imperfect ; its j 

; fracture conchoidal and brilliant. It is composed ; 

S of zirconia, 66' 8, silica, 33 '2 and peroxide of iron, | 

I T. Being heated it becomes phosphorescent, loses | 

\ its colour and increases in specific gravity, but re- ! 

1 gains its normal properties when cool, and if re- ’ 

heated immediately after, the phosphorescence does ; 
not appear. It is infusible before the blow-pipe 
but melts with borax into clear glass. No acids \ 

hut sulphuric can affect it, and that even, after long j 

i maceration. It possesses double refraction in a i 

I very high degree, specially the Jargoon of Ceylon. | 

I The Zircon is distinguished by its quadrilateral | 

crystals, terminating at both ends in a pyramid, \ 

I with the same number of facets. j 


• Where found. ; 

' Nicols, writing 226 years ago, speaks of the \ 
Zircons : — “ They are found in Ethiopia, India | 
j and Arabia. The Arabs distinguish three kinds ; ^ 
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; (1) Rubris Colons ;(2) Citrine Coloris ;(3) Antimonii 

Coloris. Of these the worst is found in the river 
; Isera, which is upon the confines of Silisia and 

I Bohemia. The best and most excellent ones are , 

i brought from Cananor, Calicut and Cambia.” Since ^ 

; this period, several places have been found which ^ 

! are known to contain Zircon. It is found in em- ; 

\ bedded and attached crystals in granite, Syenite and ; 

I Gneiss and also in beds of rivers together with i 

\ Garnets, in Ceylon, Pegu, India and parts of Europe 

; and America. It has been found in small crystals ; 

' in Syenite at Meissen and in the Plauenschen- • 

I Grund, (both near Dresden), and in dense basalt, in ' 

I the Siben-Giberge, in Prussia ; in the rivers ( 

I Espially ; (France) and Iser (Bohemia); in the ^ 

I island of Harris, in the Pfitsch Thai in Tyrol ; in | 

; Gaston, Pennsylvania and in Hammond, New York. j 

) It is also fonnd in some volcanic places (and with ; 

I many Volcanic or Plutonic stones), such as at j 

i Neide- Mindy, in porous millstone lava ; in Pacher- ; 

I sea, (in little white and red crystals), in volcanic \ 

bomb-shells and in the lava of Vesuvius. \ 

< 

I Mode of Cutting and Polishing. j 

I The Zircon is seldom used in jewelry, but > 
I when it is necessary to prepare it for ornaments, ; 
j such as rings, pins, ear-rings &c., it is ground in a ; 

I leaden plate with emery powder, and polished on ) 

I a plate of copper with powdered rotten stone. The 
I Jargoon is generally cut in the form of a Rose 
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i 

j Diamond ; i. e., flat at the bottom and pointed at 
i the top ; the Jacinth or Hyacinth, like a brilliant 
! with a rounded table. 


1 

i 

i 

f 

j 


The Zircon, Jacinth or Hyacinth as known to the 
Ancients : Engravings. 

Although this stone was well-known to the 
ancients, it is a matter of question whether the gem 
they called by this name was the same as the true 
Zircon. Some suppose it to be the Lyncurium of 
Theophrastus. Its Hebrew name is Techyletli or 
blue ; hence, perhaps, Pliny called the stone known 
to us as the sapphire, by the name Hyacinthus. 
It was a great favorite of the ancient Homans, 
but is little worn at present. In the Paris Museum 
may be seen a splendid specimen of a very ancient 
engraving on a Zircon, representing Moses with the 
two tables of the law. It is 51 millimetres in 
length and 31 in width. Lord Duncannon is said 
to be in possession of a Zircon having the figure of 
an athlete engraved upon it. The modern Chinese 
use this gem profusely in decorating their gods. 


Price of the Zircon ; its Flaws and Defects : 

Mode of Testing. 

No standard prices can be given for the Zircon 
as it is seldom used for jewelry purposes. Pornier- 
ly it commanded a very high price. A solitary speci- 
men of a Zircon, if free from flaws and possessed 
of a fine colour, may fetch a high price, in the pre- 
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! sent time. A perfect Zircon should he of a beautiful I 

I orange colour, with a shade of scarlet, quite clear ( 

I and without flaws. To remove dark spots from the 
I stone and to equalize its colour, it is sometimes | 

very carefully burnt with sand and iron filings. | 

■ The Jargoon that comes from Matura (in Ceylon) > 

; approaches the diamond so closely in lustre, that', 

I in the 18th century it had been supposed to be an | 

\ inferior diamond and sold as such. The people of | 

I Ceylon call it the “ Maturian Diamond,” It is | 

seldom found of large size— the maximum weight | 
I has not yet exceeded more than 12 carats. It was | 

I formerly much used in mourning ornaments. The | 

1 Zircon is sometimes confounded with the Essonite | 

i s 

i or Cinnamon stone, from which, however, it differs \ 

} in its essential characteristics. While the specific | 

I gravity of the former is from 4’07 to 4 '7, that of > 

; the latter is from 3‘5 to 4'3. Then, in the scale of | 

I hardness, the former is 7‘5, while the latter is from ! 

G 5 to 7‘5. Then there is a great deal of difference > 
in the chemical composition of each. The latter | 
•; has a large element of lime, magnesium and alumi- j 

num in it and is fusible before the blow-pipe, \ 

, whereas the former is not. As to refraction, the | 

: Zircon possesses double, while the Cinnamon stone, 

■ .single refraction. The Spinel is sometimes mistaken | 

I for the Jacinth, owing to similarity of colour in i 

; some of the specimens, but a reference to the dis- j 

; tmguished characteristics of each will easily correct I 

the mistake. To distinguish the Zircon from all ■ 
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I other stones of a similar nature, it should he looked 
I at through a microscope in front of a strong light, 
I and care must he taken to observe, whether it has 
j a peculiar texture, called in French, Ratine (nap- 
! py) — which has the appearance of water when 
i spirit is poured into it. This cottony or “ nappy” 
I look is its special characteristic. 

I 

1 Marvellous Properties attributed to the Zircon. 

In the Middle Ages, this gem was supposed to 
bring riches, honor and wisdom, and was considered 
a great charm for plague and wicked spirits. “ One 
of these,” says Cardanus, he was wont to wear 
about him, for the purpose of procuring sleep, to 
which purpose it did somewhat to confer, but not 
I much.” It was also thought to be a safe-guard 
I against lightning. 


s 
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THE CORAL. | 

> 

) 

Translation. | 

338. A cross-shaped gem resembling a plant | 
is found in the White Sea. It is called Vidriima. j 

339. The Brahminical classification of castes 

has also been introduced among Vidmmas. 1 

340. That, VidTuma which is red like the eye of | 

the hare, tender and very cool, is the Brahmin. It | 
is exceedingly beautiful and is easily penetrable. ! 
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Translation. 

Sll. That which resembles the China-rose, the 
bandliuli flower, vermilion or the pomegranate 
flower, which is impenetrably hard and which 
is not cool, is a Khsetriya. 

342. That Vidruma which is like the Butea 
frondosa, or the trumpet flower, which is cool and 
slightly lustrous, is reckoned a Vaisya. 

343. That Vidruma, the lustre of which is not 
enduring, which is like the leaves of the red lotus, 
which is hard yet easily penetrable, is a Sudra. 

344. Yellowness, coolness, hardness, perma- 
nancy of lustre and beauty are the principal quali- 
ties of the Coral ; and those Corals that possess 
them, are auspicious. 
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Translation. 

345. A deep red Coral is found in the Hima- 
laya. The wearing of it leads to instant cure from 
poisoning. 

346. Roughness and the quality of being dis- 
colored are the two primary defects of the Coral ; 
besides which, there are Rekhd,* Kdkapada, Vindu^ 
and other defects found in Diamonds. 

347. Rekhd blights fame and beauty, A’varta 
brings about loss of family dignity, Pattala, leads to 
disease, Vindtt to loss of wealth, Trdsa to fear and 
Ntlakdya to death itself. 
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Translation. 

348. The price of a faultless Coral is twice that 
of an equal quantity of pure silver. As in regard 
to other gems, the effects of wearing Corals vary 
in accordance with each of the four classes. 

349, According to Kar, the celebrated sage, the 
man who wears an ugly, discolored and rough Coral, 
courts his own death. 

350. Heaviness, transparency, beauty and hard- 
ness are the principal qualities of jewels. But 
the first holds with respect to diamonds only. 
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Translation. 

351. Whereas fraudulent traders fabricate false 
gems, I will now describe tbe way of testing pre- 
cious stones as laid down by tbe authorities. 

352. A false diamond is easily penetrable by a 
real one ; a false pearl is destroyed when washed 
in salt water. 

353. The Kuby and other gems, say the author- 
ities, are very well tested by rubbing one by the 
other. 

354. When a false gem is put in any gruel, it 
loses its brilliance ; and when rubbed becomes 
soft. 
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Translation. 

355. Princes sliould examine precious stones 
by these tests before depositing them in their 
treasuiy, so that they may enjoy long life and 
prosperity, and acquire success and fame. 

356. A clear, soft, cool, and finely red Coral is 
auspicious, conduces to prosperity and is an antidote 
to poisoning. 
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THE CORAL. 

Its Projierties. 

f |HE Pearl is one of the two animal products 

included amongst the precious gems. The 
Coral, the other, is the production of gelatinous 
creatures, belonging to the family of “ Polypi,” of \ 
which there are many varieties. The variety : 
known as “ Isis Nobilis,” (or the precious Coral,) ^ 
is like a tree with leafless branches, the stem of ; 
which is sometimes seen to be as thick as a man’s ; 
body, but generally about a foot high and an inch i 
thick. “ The calcarious axis of the ‘ Isis Nobilis’ | 
is distinguished by its size, hardness and capability : 
of polish as well as by its beautiful red colour. It j 
has a sort of leathery covering in the cells to which 
the Polypi adhere. In the soft rind which sur- 
rounds the axis, there are small lime-needles and 
outside these the nets of the common canals which 
the little creatures weave.” The sub-marine forests 
which are formed by the Coral grow to such an ex- 
tent as to make islands and to seriously obstruct 
navigation. It was the belief of the ancients — a 
belief still shared in by many, in the present time — 
that the Coral is of vegetable origin ; but modem | 
science, with the help of the miscroscope, has I 
discovered the form of the insects which produce > 
this wonderful phenomenon of nature. The Polypi i 
consist of a soft gelatinous substance, and when 








they sit ia their cells undisturbed, each of them 
is found to resemble an eight-cornered star, notched 
on each point and situated in a circle round the 
mouth, by means of which they catch their food 
and convey it to this opening. They are so pecu- 
liarly organized, that if one of them be touched, 
even in the slightest degree, all the separate molusks 
on the branch will form into one corporate body. 
Though the insects show, in this respect, a marvel- 
lous degree of sensitiveness, they have not yet been 
discovered to possess nerves or any of the five 
senses. In the case of the precious Coral, the food 
goes into a hole in the stomach and is there well- 
mixed with water and circulated in all directions 
in little vessels, and thus conveyed to the whole 
mass, which are all in communication with each 
other. Particles of plants, found in the water and 
little worms or insects, form their chief nourish- 
ment. They are very much averse to light and 
to a disturbance of the water, either of which is 
sufficient to make them recede to their cells. The 
Corals are affected by heat and acids. 


Where Found: Coral Fisheries. 

The Corals are found in many parts of the 
water- w'orld, but those that are used for ornaments | 
principally come from the Mediterranean and espe- ^ 
cially from the African Coast. The beds, (formed | 
by the creatures themselves), in the clefts of rocks, 
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are evidently the result of very great labour, for, 
in some cases, they have been found 700 or 800 feet 
beneath the surface of the sea. The Coral fishery 
is conducted in many places, principally amongst 
which may he mentioned the coasts of Tunis, Al- 
giers, Sicily, Corsica, the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. Although it is chiefly carried on by the 
Italians and Maltese, it was first initiated by the 
Prench. In 1450, a French Company was estab- 
lished at Calle or Kalak, (a seaport of the African 
coast), the fishing at which place became their 
monopoly, on condition of their employing Pro- 
vencal sailors only. In 1791, the fishery was 
thrown open to all who traded with the Levant 
and states of Africa. In 1794, however, the 
French ships were protected by a duty laid on those 
of all other nations. During the time England 
held possession of Calle (1802-1816), the fishery 
was pursued with great energy. In 1830, the 
Italians had, according to fresh arrangements, to 
pay a duty for it, while the French were exempted. 
But still the Italians predominated. The fishery, 
which begins in March and ends in the beginning 
of October, is conducted in the following way. 
“Two iron rods about 7 feet long and having 
4 prongs, are bound crosswise together, and wrap- 
ped up in hemp about ^ inch thick, and hound to 
this is a net-work bag. In the middle of the rods 
a weight of lead is fastened. This machine is let 
down by means of a cable and when drawn up 
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again, it catches the projecting Coral in the hemp 
which is gently brought to the surface.” Each 
fishing boat consists of 13 sailors. Experienced 
divers can sometimes bring up a strong branch of 
the Coral. It is then cut into various lengths as 

required and sorted, according to their thickness, 
size and beauty. 

Gutting and Boring of Coral. 

The Coral is principally cut into beads and 
boutons or pieces cut en-eabochon, into drops for 
ear-rings ; also into leaves, flowers and various 
other forms ; for making the carved ornaments, as 
seen in Naples and Genoa, into charms which are 
worn in hunches ; sometimes into Cameos and into 
stick and whip-mounts and handles. It is bored 
by steel needles ; in Italy it is done by hand. But 
Karl Hofimann of Leipzig has rendered the opera- 
tion much cheaper by inventing a machine for 
boring. The working on Coral is chiefly carried 
on in Marseilles, Leghorn and Genoa. In Leghorn 
about 300 persons are employed in conducting the 
operations and the Coral thereof is exported to 
India, Persia, China and Japan. The branches of 
the Coral are cut in such a manner as may be 
convenient and advantageous, according to their 
shape and freedom from flaws. They are after- 
wards ground into beads and polished with oil. 


Engravings. 

On account of its softness the Coral is often used 
for Cameo. At the sale of the Empress Eugenie’s ^ 
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jewels by Messrs. Cristie and Manson (1872), a 
very fine suit of carved Coral and gold ornaments 
fetched a very high value. Fine specimens of 
carved Coral are not at all rare. 

Coral as hioim to the Ancients : 

Its uses. 

According to a Greek tradition, the Coral was 
supposed to have sprung out of the blood dropping 
from the head of Medusa, which Persues had 
deposited on some branches near the sea-shore and 
which, on becoming hard, was taken by the sea- 
nymphs and planted in the sea. Pliny termed it 
“ Dendrites” and “ Corallum.” It was dedicated 
by the Romans to Jupiter and Apollo. 

The Coral is not so much liked in Europe as it 
was in former times. In the beginninof of the 
present century, however, it was set in gold or 
silver and was used in ear-rings, bracelets, necklaces 
and baby-rattles in the nursery of the middle and 
upper classes of people. In the oriental countries 
it is held in great favour. The worm-eateu Coral 
and especially that of the dark red variety is in 
great demand in certain parts of India. One house 
of Naples is reported to export Rs. 80,000 worth of 
Coral to Calcutta, and India is said to spend 20 lacs 
of Rupees a year for the purchase of this commo- 
dity. Coral is very profusely worn by the Eastern 
nations in strings, on turbans and on the handles 
of swords and daggers. The Brahmins and Fakeers, 
use the Coral beads as rosaries to count their 
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i prayers. The rich wear the red Coral on their head, J 
throat and legs. Some writers say that there is | 
scarcely to he found an Indian who does not wear I 
* Coral in some or other part of his body. The | 
Chinese mix the red Coral with Jade beads and 
wear them as ornaments for the neck and head. It | 
is also worn in Spain and in the West Indian 
I Islands by the Negroes. 


The Price of Coral : Its Imitations. 

I Coral is found of several colours, all shades of 
I red and pink, green, brown, yellow, white and black. 

! The last three varieties are not of much value. 

I The most beautiful production is called the “ flower 

I of blood.” The rose-tinted ones, on account of 
their resembling the fanciful shapes assumed by | 
\ pink Pearls, obtain the highest price. These sell 
I for £100 to £200 per ounce. A single large bead 

j or drop will fetch £30 to £40. The next in quality 

j is the pale-coloured one, which sells from £10 to 
j £100 per ounce. The price of the other red varieties 

I ranges according to colour, between £2 and £20 

\ per ounce. The red Coral was once considered the | 

I most valuable. But present fashion awards the 

palm to the pink ones. | 

I Th Coral is often imitated by bone, horn, and j 
\ ivory, stained with cinabar— also by a composition 
; of gypsun, gum and cinabar. 




Marvellous and Medicinal Towers attrihuted 


to Coral. 

In the most ancient times the Coral was held in 
great esteem. But at the time of’ Pliny, its influ- 
ence was evidently not much appreciated, as in one 
of his works, he remarks that "formerly it was 
deemed excellent as an antidote to poison.” In the 
Middle Ages, it regained its attributes, both as a 
medicine and as a charm. It was then considered 
as a powerful astringent and a talisman against 
enchantments, witch-craft, venom, epilepsy, assaults 
of Satan, &c. &c. &c. JFrom an old work quoted 
by Brand, it appears that, “ "Witches tell that this 
stone withstondeth, lyghtenying and putteth it as 
well as whirl-windes, tempestes, and the stormes, 
from shippes and houses that it is in.” Pierre de 
Rosnel says, that if worn by a man, it would 
deepen in colour and look lively ; and would be- 
come pale and livid, if worn by a woman or by a 
man who is ill and likely to die. It would stop 
hemorrhage, if hung round the neck. Boetius de 
Boot says, that he was himself cured of a danger- 
ous pestilential fever by taking six drops of tinc- 
ture of Coral. Armand de 'Villenevee prescribes 
10 grains of Coral, to be given to an infant, in its 
mother’s milk, (provided this be the first child and 
its first food), in order to preserve it from epilepsy 
or any other fit, throughout life. In the|modern 

times, the power of the red Coral in withstandino" 

• ® 

wntclicraft is believed in some nurseries and 
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Corals are sometimes suspended round the necks 
of infants.* 



* Some women in India make their children swallow bits of Coral 


put within plantains, in the hope of ridding them of^itches, &c. 
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EMERALD. 

Translation. 

357. Emerald is produced in the undulating 
coast of the Black Sea belonging to Turkey. 
The good as well as the had qualities of Emeralds 
will follow. 

358. Those Emeralds that are smooth, and the 
color of which is like that of the parrot’s throat, 
acacia sirisa, the glow-worm’s hack, new-born grass, 
ValUsniria Octandra, leaves of the water-lily or the 
peacock’s tail, are auspicious. 

359. Genuine Emeralds are infallible remedies 
for all cases of poisoning. 
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Translation. 

360. Such cases of snake-bite in whieh incan- 
tation and medidine are of no avail, are curable 
by Emeralds. 

361. Even any other flawless gem assuming the 
form of an Emerald is highly prized. 

362. An Emerald which is of one uniform 
color, although excessively light and devoid of any 
other good property, which illumines a place when 
exposed to the sun : 

363. Which is not extremely green, yet the 
splendour of which looks like the lightning’s play 
among fresh grass : 

361. The sight of which instills the liveliest 
pleasure into the mind, is the very best of its kind. 
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Translation. 

365. The Emerald which when placed on the 
palm, and exposed to the sun, scatters light all 
round, is termed a Malui Marakata* 

366. An Emerald, which owing to its deep 
green has a densely transparent centre, the home of 
cool and gentle rays of the color of the peacock’s 
tail, is a sterling gem. 

367. If an Emerald is lustrous, but if its lustre 
is unsteady, it can never equal the above-mentioned 
one in value. 

368. Mahdmarakatas are divided into four 
castes like the Hindus, each caste being recognized 

by certain peculiarities of shade and by other marks. 
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Translation. 

369. Seven defects are mentioned as belonging 
to Emeralds, as also five good qualities and eight 
shades. 

Defects of the Emerald. 

370. An Emerald which is not cool, is called a 
Riihshma ; it leads to disease. That which has a 
yellow spot, is called a Bishfota. Death from 
wounds inflicted by a weapon may be apprehended 
from wearing it. 

371. An Emerald to which a stone fragment is 
inseparably attached, has a baleful influence. That 
which is dirty, is called a Bic’c'hdya. Such an 
Emerald may bring on a variety of diseases. 
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Translation. J 

[ > 

\ 372. An Emerald containing gritty fragments is ; 

i termed a Karlarci. It causes the death of its ; 

owner’s son ; an ugly Emerald is called a Jathara. \ 
A Jathara Emerald renders one liable to bites. ; 

373. The Emerald, the color of which is like • 
that of Mdshahaldi,* is fatal to its wearer. These | 

I are the seven kinds of defects pertaining to Emeralds. ; 

I shall now mention the good qualities. i 

I Good Properties of the Emerald. 

I 374 — 375. Purity, weight, coolness, freedom 

I from dust, and beauty, are the five principal qualities j 

I of Emeralds. Such Emeralds cleanse men from ; 

I all sin. ; 
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Translation. 

376. According to the authorities, the Emerald 
causes increase of wealth, brings about success in 
war, cures cases of poisoning, and renders successful 
the rites performed according to the Atharva-Veda. 

Shades of the Emerald. 

377 — 379. The shade of an Emerald is seen to 
resemble the hue of one or other of the following 
eight objects : — 

The peacock’s tail, the wing of the NUahantha,* 
yellow glass, moss, the glowworm’s back, the 
young of a parrot, fresh grass, or the Sii'isa\ flower. 
Emeralds which possess these shades, are superior. 




* A blue-necked jay. 
t Vide ante. 
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Translation. 

380. An Emerald which is furnished with a shade 
like moss, which is of a fine color, and which is free 
from flaws, is a priceless gem, and is considered an 
antidote to poisons of all kinds, 

381. Any gem excepting an Emerald found to 
he broken should not he worn ; — nay, should not be 
bought by one who has a care for his good. 

382. Any Emerald which raises doubts as to 
its genuineness, should he rubbed against a real one, 
when the former, if false, will be broken. 

383. Or scratch an Emerald with Laiiliavringa,* 
and then smear it with lime. By this process a 
false Emerald will grow exceedingly dim, while a 
real one will attain additional brilliancy. 
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Translation. 

384. An Emerald wbicli resembles in color the 
Blield* fruit or JPutikd is not classed with first-rate 
Emeralds. 

385. A pntikd-colovedj- false Emerald on being 
rubbed with a piece of linen, will lose its brightness; 
and a false Emerald composed of yellow glass can 
easily be detected by its lightness. 

386. If a Ruby and an Emerald weigh equally, 
the Emerald is the more precious. 

387. That defect, the existence of which lessens 
the price of a Ruby, reduces that of an Emerald 
still more. 
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THE EMERALD. 

Its 'properties. 

beautiful green color which the Emerald 

^ possesses has not been surpassed by any 
other gem. This color is in pleasing contrast 
with the lime-stone matrix in which the gem is 
found. Formerly it was supposed that the color- 
ing matter of the Emerald was the oxide of chrome, 
but the quantity of chromic acid, obtained by Mr. 
Lewy, on analysis, was so small as to be inappre- 
ciable. He gives it as his opinion that the beauti- 
ful tint of the Emerald is produced by some or- 
ganic substance, which, he imagines, is a carburet 
of hydrogen, similar to that termed chlorophylle, 
which constitutes the coloring matter in the leaves 
of plants. The Emeralds of the darkest tint con- 
tain the largest amount of organic matter ; and it 
is remarkable as a test that at a low heat the 
Emerald loses the color and becomes white and 
opaque, whilst the minerals of which the coloring 
matter is chrome (as the chrome Garnet, “ Uwaro- 
wite’‘) remain unaffected by intense heat. It is 
possible that the organic coloring matter of 'the 
Emerald may be derived from the decomposition 
of the animals whose remains are now fos silized 
in the rock which forms the matrix of the crem. 
This rock, as stated before, is a lime-stone slightly 
bitumiuous, often black with white veins, and con- 
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taining ammonites and other shells. Mr. Lewy has 
also arrived at the conclusion that the Emerald 
has been formed in the wet ways, that is to say, 
it has been deposited from a chemical solution. 
This stone has the same chemical properties as the 
Beryl or Aquamarine — except in color, which, in 
the case of the latter, is light blue or sea-green. 
It belongs to the hexagonal system of crystalli- 
zation and is found in hexagonal prisms truncated 
at both ends. Its hardness is between 7' 5 and 8. 
It is scratched by Spinel and can scratch Quartz 
with difficulty, (though specimens vary in this 
respect.) It is the lightest of all hyalines, its 
specific gravity being from 2 '67 to 2" 75, and its 
bulk is very large, compared to its weight — it being 
nearly double the size of a Sapphire of equal 
Weight. It is transparent and its lustre is vitreous. 
It does not loose its beauty by artificial light. It 
is so brittle and is so soft just when it is taken out 
of the mine, that it crumbles by friction, but 
hardens by being exposed to the air. On account 
of this softness, it loses somewhat of the intensity 
of its color by long use. It possesses double re- 
fraction, though in a very small degree and acquires 
positive electricity hy friction. It generally re- 
mains unchanged before the hlow-pipe, and if it 
changes at all, it becomes a shade cloudy. Mith 
borax it fuses into a pale green substance much 
like glass. Acids cannot affect it, but it can be 
slowly dissolved with microsmic salt, (salt of phos- 
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phorus). It is composed of silica 68' 5 ; alumina, | 
15-75; glucina, 12-50; peroxide of iron, -1; lime, 

•25 ; oxide of chrome, ’3 , the rest being made 
up of traces of magnesia, lime and soda. Its 
cleavage is imperfectly basal. \ 


Where found, | 

The Emerald is now to be found in all the four 
quarters of the glohe. 

Europe. — Emeralds of the finest quality have | 
been found in the Ural and Altai mountains. The 
first Emerald, found in this place (in 1830), was 
discovered accidentally by a charcoal-burner, at 
the root of a tree in the district of Perni, (east side | 

of the Ural). A regular working of the bed, 
which followed at once, resulted in the discovery of \ 

several good Emeralds, (one of which weighed \ 

101:j carats). The supply has now diminished. | 

Several dark-green and six-sided stones are sup- | 

plied by Salzburg in Austria. These are not so i 

very transparent as they should be. < 

Asia. — Several beds of Emeralds are found on | 
the Chinese borders of Siberia and in parts of I 
Burmah, in sands, or beds of small rivers, mixed 
with pure gold and Spinel. It is a matter of ques- 
tion whether India has ever produced Emeralds. 
Some that are sent to Europe hear marks of un- | 

finished cutting, (evidently performed by the I 

Indian lapidaries,) and have to be recut there, in I 

order, that they might have their proper beauty. | 
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These are so very unlike in nature to those that 
belong to South America, that all conjecturers 
have been at a loss to account for their real locality. 
A large Emerald, of a medium-sized hen’s egg, 
presented to the Queen Victoria, by the King of 
Oudh, is said to have been found in Burmah. 

Africa. — Those found in Egypt are the most 
esteemed. Pliny mentions the rocks about Coptos, 
as containing the celebrated mines of old. Accord- 
ing to Mahomed Ben Mansur (13th century), 
the Emerald mines were situated on the borders of 
the land of the Negroes, which are still in the 
possession of the Khedive* De Laet points out the 
same locality in the 17th century. The mines 
most known at present are in the mountain of the 
Sahara, and the beds of the river Harrach (in 
Algiers), where it joins the river Qued Bouman. 
Some large specimens have been found in the 
Dolomite mountains. 

America. — This is the place from which the best 
Emeralds come. The conquest of Peru by the 
Spaniards has opened a rich field to merchant-jewel- 
lers. The conquerors got possession of several large- 
sized stones, one of which was as big as a pigeon’s egg. 
A larsre number of Emeralds was taken from the 
temple of the Sum When one of the Peruvian 
chiefs fell into the hands of the Spaniards, he had 
on his person a collar of Emeralds of large size and of 


* This word is evidently a form of the Sanskrit word Khitipcif which 
means literally, Rider of the land. 
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! great lustre. Tliey also took possession of the large 
\ collection of Emeralds which had remained for 
centuries in charge of the priests of “Esmeralda”* 
— a large Emerald of the size of an ostrich’s egg, 
which was supposed hy the natives of Manta Valley 
to have been the abode of the goddess of the same 
! and which was worshipped by them on occasions of 
I high festivals, by the offering of as many of her 

I own daughters (small Emeralds), as they could 

afford to bring. A Dominican friar, who accom- 
I panied the Spaniards, declared that the test of the 
I true Emerald was its infrangibility. The ignorant 
I soldiers, who knew nothing of the brittle character 
of the stones, began to put them to the test as 
dictated by the priest, by placing them under the 
hammer — the result being, as may be imagined, the 
[ indiscriminate destruction of a vast number of 
good and large Emeralds. It is said that the advice 
of the friar proceeded from interested motives, his 
object in diminishing the number of Emeralds 
obtained, being to sell those that he had collected 
for himself, to the best advantage. Most of the 
Emeralds now come from Santa Ee and the Tunka 
Valley, between the mountains of New Granada and 
Popagan. The Peruvians believed that the Erne- 

* Stevenson, in his Residence ia South America, VoL II.,” speaks 
of the neighbourhood of Las Esmeraldas, as follows ; I never 
visited it, owing to the superstitious dread of the natives who assured 
me that it was enchanted and guarded by an enchanted dragon, which 
poured forth thunder and lightning on those who dared to ascend the 
river \ ” 
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raids ripened in the matrix just as the fruit does 
upon the tree; that it was first colorless, and 
became gradually green, that corner first, which 
faced the sun. In corroboration of this belief, 
Pierre De Eosnel, in his book published in 1661, 
speaks of a Peruvian, who liad seen, in Cuzco, an 
Emerald, a corner of which was green, and the 
remainder purely white. Philip II. was desirous 
of obtaining this marvel, but unfortunately the 
owner of it had shortly before caused the white 
corners to be rounded off, thinking that this j)ecu- 
liarity detracted from its merit. 


The Emerald as hiown to the ancients. 

That the Emerald was known to, and much used 
by, the ancients, admits of no question whatever. 
It is called in Arabia, Zamarut ; in Chaldean, 
Ismaragdon ; in Greek, Smaragdos ; in Latin, Sma- 
ragdus ; in Spanish, Esmeralda ; in French, Eme- 
rande ; in Italian, Smeraldo. It will appear 
that the name has undergone but little change 
in its course through the various countries and 
that it is evidently derived from the Sanskrit term, 
“ Marakata.” Ornaments made of this stone 
have been excavated from Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum. Similar ornaments have been found in the 
ruins of ancient Rome and on the Egyptian mum- 
mies. Theophrastus says that “the Smaragdus pos- 
sesses also some peculiar properties, for, it assimi- 
lates the color of the water into which it is thrown 



to its own color.” “ It is also good for the eyes ; 
on which account, people wear ring-stones made of 
it, for the sake of looking at them.” Pliny writes 
about it at great length. In one place he says ; — “ It 
is said that the tomb of Hermias, a prince of that 
island, which stood on the coast near the Tunny- 
fishery, was surmounted by a marble lion, the 
eyes of which were made of these Emeralds, (a 
proof of their large size and little value), and shot 
forth such lustre upon the sea as to scare away the 
fish ; nor could the cause for a lonsf time be dis- 
covered, until the gems in the eyes were changed.” 
The Emerald Avas for a long time called the Nero- 
nianus, on account of its being a great favorite of 
the Emperor Nero, who used to see the feats of the 
gladiators, through an eye-glass of Emerald.* 
Seneca speaks of Democritus of Thrace as having 
been possessed Avith the power of imitating the 
Emerald and of throwing the fire and color of this 
stone into a common pebble. Isidorus (Bishop of 
Seville, 630 A. C.) speaks of the Emerald thus : — 
“ It surpasses in greenness all green stones and even 
the leaves of plants, and that it imparts to the air 
around it a green shimmer ; that its color is most 
soothing to the eyes of those engaged in cut- 
ting and polishing the stone.” Psellos, in the 


> * Maximilian IL was credited with the possession of a ring set with 

an Emerald, by the reflection on which he discovered one of his 
\ courtiers helping himself to the contents of a gold cup, (filled with 

) aucat3~-a present to the Emperor), while all were occupied in looking 

^ at a grand show, out of the windows of the reception room. 
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; 11th century, speaks of it ; — “ It is leek-green, j 
; playing easily into gold and blue, and that it has \ 

j power, when mixed with water, to heal leprosy and ^ 

j other diseases." An Emerald mine, unquestion- I 

\ ably known to the ancients, was discovered in | 

j the mountains of Zeharah, ( near the Arabian sea,) \ 

j by Monsieur Caillaud, a French traveller who had | 

! undertaken a scientific expedition, at the request of <’ 

'■ the Pacha of Egypt. He saw ropes, baskets, lamps, | 

I levers, tools and utensils of various kinds, lying ; 

! about all over the place. The Persians used the [ 

; Emerald, in preference to all other gems, for i 

j adorning their jewelled goblets. Ben Mansur says, ; 

j “several bits of Emerald united together upon one | 

j surface, by means of iiiiiia ( green glass) are called i 

; Astar." This was evidently borrowed of the Eo- \ 

I mans. The tradition of the Sacro Catino may ; 

\ have given the idea to the ancient nations. The | 

I Sacro Catino was the celebrated Emerald dish, | 

\ which the Queen of Sheba had, along with other j 

I gems, offered to Solomon, (who deposited it in the | 

Temple,) and out of which Jesus Christ was said to | 

I have eaten the Last Supper. It was taken out of ; 

I Palestine by the Genoese Crusaders in the 12th | 

) century, and was pledged by them for 9,500 livresf \ 

I It was afterwards redeemed and placed in the \ 

\ church of San Lorenzo, guarded by Knights of ; 

\ Honor and exhibited once a year with great cere- \ 

] mony. It was then seized by the French and car- :■ 

; ried to Paris, where, after careful examination, it ; 
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I was pronounced to be a jiiece of green glass. At 
I the Congress of Vienna (1815), Victor Emmanuel, 

; the King of Italy, insisted upon having the sacred 
\ dish, only for the purpose of restoring it to the 
j church of San Lorenzo. The Italians say, that the 
: substitution of the green glass for the real dish was 

' made by the guardians of the sacred relic, before 
I it was taken to Paris. 

; In the Middle Ages, the Emerald was used to 

ornament church treasures. In the tiara of the 
; Popes, there was an Emerald, one inch long and 
I Ij inch thick. There was also a brilliant Emerald 
I in the Crown of Charlemagne. 

I Ben Mansur divides the Emerald into 7 classes, 
I according to color : — I. The grass-green, (like the 

: beautiful color of the little worms that ax’e often 

) 

seen in the grass.) II. The Basil-green. III. The 

; Leaf-green. IV. The Verdigris-green. V. The 

/ O O D 

\ Euphorbium-green. VI. The Myrtle-green. VII. 
I The Soap-green, (which is the worst quality — pale, 

! opaque, and resembling frozen oil.) 
s The Emerald has been in use amongst the 
I Hindus from time immemorial. They use it pro- 

j fusely in ornaments and fancy articles. It is used 
I as a pendant for the ear and bracelet for the arm. 
I Eanjeet Sing used a bracelet made of one of the 
I finest Emeralds known. Emeralds are often drilled 
I through and strung together to form beads or nose- 


I rings. They are used in snuff-boxes or as paper- 
\ slice, hooka-pipe, &c. 
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Engravings on Emerald. ’ 

'l ^ C 

I Pliny savs, that on account of its beauty and s 

I costliness, “by the common consent of mankind, | 

; the stone was spared, being not allowed to be | 

I engraved.” The fact is, that engraved real i 

' Emeralds are seldom met Avitb. A very few can ; 

I be mentioned. One bore the intaglio bead of the | 

j Emperor Hadrian, another, that of bis consort | 

( Sabina, a third, the beads of both facing eacli ^ 

; other. An intaglio bead of the Solar Lion, in full \ 

\ . . . . . . 

] relief, with open jaws, furious and life-like, was | 

I eugraAmd upon an Emerald of a very fine color and j 

lustre and of very great value. The Devonshire pa- | 

! rure also shows a very large and beautiful Emerald I 

j cut into a Gorgon’s bead in high relief. The Per- | 

I sians were in the habit of cngraA'ing upon Emeralds j 

< the fitjures of eagles or beetles, believimj in their > 

I power of procuring royal favors and of averting 1 

: tempests. One of these charms bad engraved upon 1 

; it a bead of Jupiter within a coiled serpent resting < 

; upon a crocodile, surrounded by the symbols of the | 

; Planets. The celebrated fi^'e Emeralds, which \ 

I Eernando Cortez broimbt from the “Golden Castile” ; 

} ( America,) and ga^m as a wedding present to bis ; 

I bride ill 1529, were wonderful specimens of Mexican , 

I ingenuity. “ The first was in the form of a rose ; the ; 

I second is in that of born ; the third, like a fish : 

I with eyes of gold ; the fourth ivas like a little bell ; 

I with a fine Pearl for the tongue ; on the rim of ! 





which was the inscription in Spanish, ‘Blessed is He : 
"Who created thee.’ The fifth, which was the most ; 
valuable, was a small eup with a foot of gold, and j 


j with four little chains of the same metal attached j 

5 to a large Pearl as a button.” Several texts from 

i the Koran have been found on the Emerald. The | 

; Hindus have sometimes these stones carved into \ 

I figures of idols. In his “ Narrative of a voyage round i 

I the world in 1835 — 6 — 7,” W. S. W. Buschenber- | 

\ ger, M. D., mentions the following ; — “ In the 

I temple of Boudha, in Siam, there is the figure of i 

< the god two feet high, said to be cut of a single | 

I Emerald. This idol had two brilliants, flashing j 

I light through the temple, in place of eyes, which j 

I cost in Brazil twenty thousand Dollars. The value 

s of the whole ffod s inestimable. I doubted its 5 

I genuineness, but Prince Momfani assured me it ? 

I was an Emerald, and not a Beryl as I suggested.” : 

1 The Cutting of Emerald. | 

I Tub Emerald is cut on a copper wheel with ; 

I emery and polished on a tin one with rotten stone. \ 

! It is generally trap-cut. The object of cutting it | 
as a brilliant, with rounded tables, is to disguise flaws 
which would otherwise come to view. The Erne- | 

raid can be cloven at right angles to its axis. Ad- 1 

; vantage is taken of this by the Indians, in whose | 

ornaments flat stones of large size are often seen, — 5 

i simply on this account. i 
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! The Trice of the Emerald : its Flaics and Defects : \ 

, Imitations. \ 

(■ 

I In value, the Emerald ranks next to the Ruby. ^ 

' Latterly it has risen enormously in value and has ( 

I become a great favorite, owing to its uniform pleas- | 

I ing effects, both by night and day. The price de- | 

I pends to a great extent upon its color ; for example, ■ 

; A light color, almost rvhite, is worth 5/ a carat. 

: Lightest green ... ... ... 20/ ,, j 

! A fair body of color ... ... 100/ „ I 

; Good color, with flaws, from £l0 to £15 „ | 

) Pure color and clear ... £20 to £30 „ | 

; Very fine dark color, velve- 

I ty, and without flaws, as 

I high as 

I 

' A perfect Emerald should be of a rich, soft, 

I lively, pure, meadow green and without any flaws. 

; But an Emerald without flaws is a I’arity. Perhaps 

i there is no other gem which sufiers more from in- 

■ equality of formation, color, transparency and from 

clouds and specks than the Emerald. The defect is 
inherent in the stone to such an extent that “ an 
< Emerald without flaws” has become a proverbial ex- 

; pression to mean unattainable perfection. Even the 

; smallest Peruvian stone will show one or more 

i specks when cut. In fact, the total absence of any 

I flaws in it should put the would-be purchaser 

I on guard, as there is no other precious stone which 

I can be more perfectly imitated in glass or counter- 


i 
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j feited, nay, surpassed by paste. There were several ; 

j pamphlets in Pliny’s time, which gave directions ! 

I for making counterfeit Emeralds. The Rock-Crys- \ 

j tal had to be heated and plunged into Verdigris, I 

j dissolved in Turpentine. The Crystal became full j 

\ of minute cracks, into which the coloring fluid en- * 

( tered and tinged the whole substance. Great 

I care was taken in so forming the surface as not ; 

\ to shew these cracks prominently upon it. A i 



i will look as if it is silvered at the back ; its green ! 
\ . . . ’ 
will disappear when its plane is brought to certain f 

I angle with the incident ray and in the same posi- j 

I tion it will exactly appear as a bit of looking-glass. ; 

I This singular change is not to be observed in any i 

\ other colored- stone. Ben Mansur says, that an Erne- \ 

I raid can be distinguished from the Jasper, the i 

Green Laal ( Spinel) and the Mina ( green glass,) < 

: by its polish. In fact, the lustre of the Emerald ! 

even in the palest specimens is such as to make it ; 

impossible to be mistaken for any other stone of \ 

I similar color. The ancient glass Emeralds were \ 

j far superior to the modern pastes, in color, lustre j 

and hardness. A specimen of the former, found at j 

Borne, had been recut and set in a gold ring. Some i 

> O J 

I jewellers, whenever they come across a fine green i 

paste, get it cut and facetted for a ring-stone and j 

I sell it for an Emerald to the inexperienced. The i 

I Cingalese are known to collect the thick bottoms | 

I of wine-bottles, out of which they cut very good s 
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I Emeralds, wliicli they sell to the sailors. The 

^ Brighton Emeralds are made of similar stuff. The 

j lapidaries of the place purposely throw away the 
broken bottles into the sea, where, through the 
j attrition of the shingle, they become transformed 
I into natural pebbles and thus bring to the clever 
; artists a good profit. 

; Pebbles of Quartz are often mistaken for Beryls 

; and vice-versa. If Emerald or Beryl, the fracture 

i * 

: will be in planes ; if Quartz, it will never be in a 

> straight line but conchoidal. 


Marvellous and Medicinal Properties. 


This stone was dedicated to Mercury and was 
supposed to bestow wealth, eloquence and a know- 
ledge of futurity. Used, as an amulet, about the 
neck, or set in a ring, it preserved women in child- 
birth and put evil spirits and vain terrors to flight. 
It was an infallible test of chastity and betrayed 
or punished its violation by flying into pieces. The 
following lines by Miss Landon was evidently sug- 
gested by this particular virtue of the stone : — 

It is a gem which hath the powder to show, 

If plighted lovers keep their faith or uo : 

If faithful, it is like the leaves of spring; 

If faithless, like those leaves when withering. 


Take back agaiu your Emerald gem, 
There is no color in the stone ; 

It might have graced a diadem, 

But now its hue and light are gone.” 

* * * * -it * # 


* 
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I According to an ancient author, be who 

< dreams of green gems will become renowned and 
> meet with truth and fidelity.^' Even in the modern 
I times, the fall of an Emerald from its setting has 
\ been considered an ill-omen. When George III. 
j was crowned, a large Emerald fell from his diadem. 

< The superstitious attribute to this — the loss of Arne- 
\ rica diirinj^ his reio-n. 

i Being like all precious stones, ‘‘ of a cold, dry 

I nature,” the Emerald had very potent medicinal 

< virtues. Applied to the lips, it stopped hemorrhage. 

< When hung round a child’s neck, it prevented epi- 

j leptic fits. It was a restorer of sight and memory. 

I Where it failed to cure any disease or prevent any 

I evils, it shivered into atoms, “ being,” says Boetius 

I de Boot, “ as it were, bound to expel the evil or con- 

I fess itself vanquished in the combat it sustains.” 

I He also gives directions for extracting out of Eme- 

I raids the coloi'ing matter, which, taken internally, 

< was considered a powerful remedy for many di- 

\ senses. Amongst the medicinal virtues of the 

I Emerald, he mentions its power of curing dysentry, 

I epilepsy, venomous bites, and pestilential fevers, 

< and gives the following prescription for them: — 
“ Pound the Emerald in an iron mortar, sift the 
powder through muslin, then cover it with spiritus 

I urinw ( Sal volatile) ; the spirit must be distilled 
\ leaving the powder of a grey color, but which 

I will communicate that of the Emerald to spirits of 
\ wine.” 
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Celebrated Emeralds. < 

There are few Emeralds which are known to > 

I possess any historic interest. A finger-ring, ( dia- i 

meter, IJ X inch), cut out of a solid piece of ; 

Emerald of the purest quality, with two Emerald i 

I drops and two collets set with Rose Diamonds and i 

I Ruby borders, once belonging to the Emperor ; 

Jehangir of Delhi, whose name is engraved on it — ; 

I was presented by Shah Suja to the East India Com- ; 

I pany, and was afterwards purchased by the late ; 

Lord Auckland, Governor-General of India. It is * 

< ^ > 

I now in the possession of Hon. Miss Eden. There | 

is also one in the possession of Duleep Sing, which j 

is three inches long, two inches wide and i an inch j 

thick. It is of a rare beautiful color and with very j 

i few specks. It was, we believe, shown in the > 

I Great Exhibition of 1851. The Russian, Saxon, and ; 

Papal Crowns contain beautiful and large Emeralds. ; 

There is a Crystal of Emerald in the Austrian trea- \ 

sury which is said to weigh 2,000 carats. The Duke ; 

of Devonshire has one whose weight is nearly 9 > 

> ^ > 
ounces. It came from the Muzo Mines of New Gra- ; 

\ > 

nada, near Santa Ee di Bogota and was purchased ; 
by the Duke from Dom Pedro. It is two inches in i 

diameter and is of the finest color. It is still un- ! 

cut. i 

There are some very good Emeralds in Bengal, ; 
amongst which we may mention those that are in > 
> the estates of the late Rajah Chunder Nauth Roy, j 

I of Nattore, of the late Baboos Kally Coomar Tagore ; 
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and Soobuldas Mullick of Calcutta. Amongst the 
jewels, belonging to the estate of the Hon’ble 
Maharajah Joteendro Mohun Tagore, Bahadoor, is | 
an Emerald of about 31 ratis and of exactly the 
same color as the green grass ; another of about 9 
ratis and a third of about 5, ( the last, without | 

any flaws whatever) all set in rings. There is j 

also a large stone set in a snuff-box and also one | 
very beautiful paper-slice in the possession of the 1 
above Maharajah. One Emerald set in a ring, be- | 
longing to the estate of the late Hon’ble Prosonno i 
Coomar Tagore, c. s. i., has engraved upon it, its | 
owner’s name in the Persian character. It is now j 
in the possession of the Hon ble Maharajah. 
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Translation. 

388 — 390. A certain asli-colored stone having 
a beautiful yellowish shade, goes by the name of 
Topaz. If it is red with a yellowish shade, it is 
called Kauruntaka ; if it is transparent and yellow 
with a pale-red lustre, it is called Kasdi/aka ; if it is 
cool and white with a pale-red shade, it is called 
Somdlaka ; if it is deep-red, it is called Pachnardga ; 
and finally, if it is deep-blue, it is called Indranila. 

391. In w^orth and use, ( say the authorities) 
Topazes resemble the coral, — with this difter- 
ence, tiiat by wearing a Topaz, a barren woman 
can get a child. 

l01rb-|Olr^5|vSJoo| 
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Translation. 


392. A Topaz, beautiful as the Sana* flower, 
transparent and smooth is sacred. By wearing this 
gem, a person who has no child may be blessed 
with one; and a poor man acquire riches. 

393. According to the authorities, a Topaz 
which has a fine yellowish shade, and which is 
smooth, is excellent. 

394). The Brahminical classification of castes holds 
also with Topazes : they emit white, yellow, whitish 
and black shades. 
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* Cannavis Saliva. 
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Teanslation. 

< 

\ 395. A man, who wears a faultlessly yellow 

; Topaz possessed of a beautiful shade, weighty, 
exceedingly cool, flawless, and perfectly round, 
\ reaps fame, heroism, happiness, wealth, and length 
I of days. 

I 396. That Topaz Avhich is spotted, rough, 
I white, yet dirty, light, void of lustre, and containing 
\ grits, is noxious. 
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THE TOPAZ. 


i THE TOPAZ. 

{ 

< 

( 

( 'i 

( 

{ / 

( Its Properties. \ 

] 

HE Topaz belongs to the tri metric or rhombic | 
system of crystallization. Its specific gravity i 
\ is greater than that of the Diamond — being from | 
! 3'6 to 4'2, but it is next to it in hardness — being 8 in j 

i the scale. It is scratched by Diamond only and can \ 

( * i 

i very easily cut Quartz. It possesses double refrac- , 

; tion, though in a small degree ; acquires electricity ] 

\ by heat, friction and pressure, and retains it for se- 
j veral hours. It is transparent and its lustre is | 

; vitreous. It is infusible in charcoal before the \ 

1 blow-pipe, but, under the influence of strong heat, 

! the surface breaks immediately as blisters are | 

\ formed thei'eon. With borax it fuses into clear glass \ 

\ and gets blue with cobalt solution. It yields hydro- | 

5 fluoric acid by the application of sulphuric acid, | 

I hut is not affected at all by muriatic acid. Its \ 

\ cleavage is perfectly basal, i.e., it breaks with a flat \ 

I surface at right- angles with or across the prism. i 

j The Topaz is generally divided into two kinds, ac- 

\ cording to the difference in the chemical composi- 

I tion. Those called the Oriental Topaz, are composed | 

s of nearly pure alumina ; those known as the Occi- 

I dental, contain little more than 57 parts of alumina 

j — the rest consisting of silica and fluorine. 





Where found : Varieties of the Topaz. 


j The Topaz is found in almost all the parts of the 
I world, though it varies in color and appearance in 

I almost every country, where it is met with. Next 
I in importance to the Oriental Topaz, is that variety j 

I which comes from Brazil. Those from Villa Bicca | 

I have a deep orange tint. The crystals, seldom ex- | 

ceeding 2 or 3 inches in length, are orenerallv found \ 
j in soft loose sandy clay. Those that come from 

I the province of Minas Geraes, are found in rounded | 

! pebbles, perfectly pure and colorless. These are J 

called “ pingas d’agoa” or “ gouttes d’eau,” or the | 

“Novas Minas,” and, by the Portuguese, the “Slave- | 
Diamond.” These are capable of much higher i 
polish than rough crystal. Some specimens of this ! 
kind have been found in Tasmania, where also some j 

I blue and green ones have been discovered, though t 

I these are more water-worn than those of any other | 

j place. Topazes of a fine pale-blue color are also | 

; found in the east of Siberia, together with Beryl, | 

' Felspar, Quartz, &c. ; also in the Lral, north of Ka- ; 

• tharinburg, in Graphic, Granite and Albite. The | 

I Saxon Topaz, found at Altenburg, is generally of a j 

I clear, transparent yellow, extremely hard and very i 

\ brilliant. It becomes perfectly white by being put > 

j in a small crucible or in a tobacco-pipe, covered ; 

; fvith ashes or sand, and subjected to heat. It is j 

< also -found in the Voijjtland, 2 miles from Anerback, \ 

! sometimes covered with a yellowish marl. The I 

5 
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I Bohemian Topaz is of a deep hyacinth and some- | 

i times of a brown hue. The so-called German Topaz > 

is nothing more than a sort of glassy spar. The j 

I Topaz is also found in Connecticut, the United | 

States, Peru, Ceylon, Asia- Minor, Great Britain, and | 

I Ireland, and the Hebridis. > 

i 

i 

I The Topaz as known to the Ancients. * 

( 

I This stone was called in Hebrew, — “ Pittdoh,” by I 
I Professor Aaron Pick, and “ Pittdoh,” by Gese- ; 

I nius, who ( the latter) thought, that it was de- | 

I rived from the Sanskrit word Pita ( yellow ) and | 

I that the Greek “ Topasion” is a transposition from | 

I “ Pittdoh” to “Tipdoh.” But the Topazion (found j 

j in an island of the same name in the Red Sea,) is | 

I not what is known as the present Topaz. Topazion i 

I is the modern Peridot, while, according to some, > 

Chrysolite was the ancient name for the Oriental | 

I Topaz. The Topaz is one of the stones noticed in the | 

j Bible and was, in the Middle Ages, considered to 

j be the emblem of Apostle James the Younger. It | 

\ was also held in high esteem by the Greeks and | 

j Romans. ! 

i 

1 i 

; Cutting and Engraving. > 


) The Topaz is cut on a leaden wheel with emery 5 
I and polished with tripoli. The form of cutting is the | 
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I 


i 

i 


i 

I 


i 


i 


full Brilliant, leaving the table smaller and the bezil ! 
ratber deeper than in tbe Diamond. Tbe grain | 
( wbicb is tbe technical expression for tbe cleavage ] 
surface) is well nigh impossible to polish and it \ 
becomes necessary for tbe lapidary to take a small | 
angle from tbe cleavage plane, instead of cutting > 
it flat, in order that tbe highest degree of brilliance > 
might be obtained, Now-a-days, few stone-cutters \ 
pay tbe necessary amount of attention to secure j 

the intense whiteness and lustre, wbicb it should \ 

I 

have, and tbe consequence is, a well-cut Topaz has | 
become a rare article. Tbe Goutte d‘eau, if cut as | 
a Brilliant, with a small table, will make a beautiful 
ornament. ! 

There are still to be found several intaglios | 
engraved on this stone by the Greeks. Tbe Em- > 
peror Hadrian (Hadrianus Guildmus of Naples) was 
said to possess a Topaz seal-ring, upon which tbe 
following lines were engraved : — i 

“ Natura deficit | 

Fortuna mutatur j 

Deus omina Cernit.” i 

Pliny says, that this stone was found in tbe I 

Alabaster mines, near tbe Egyptian city of Thebes, \ 
In tbe Bibliotheque Eoyal in Paris, is a signet-ring | 
of Topaz, upon wbicb tbe portraits of Philip II. > 
and Don Carlos, are deeply cut. There is also a | 
Topaz, of a citron-yellow tint, which represents an ! 
Indian Bacchus. There is in St. Petersburg a | 
specimen of excellent workmanship on tbe Topaz, | 
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upon which is engraved the Constellation of Sirius, 
A Persian jeweller is reported to be in the posses- 
sion of a Topaz amulet, through which the words 
“ From God alone is success” are bored, in Arabic 
characters. During his visit to Rome (1524 to 27), 
Cellini mentions, as one of the three finest antiques 
procured by him from that place, a perfect Topaz, 
as big as a hazel-nut, upon which was engraved a 
head of Minerva. But whether the stone was a real 
Topaz or not is a matter of question. 


Its Trice : Imitations. 

The Topaz is not so much liked now as it was 
50 years ago. The fact is, it is now only used in 
the cheapest jewelry, in the jewelling of common 
Swiss clocks and for optical purposes. The rough 
stones, used for optical purposes, realize from 5 to 
10s. per pound avoirdupois. The pink Topaz 
fetches better value — the price ranging between 
40s. to £20 per ounce, according to the depth of the 
pink color. The Topaz is called by different names 
according to the difference of color in the speci- 
mens; — The Nova Mina is colorless ; The Brazilian 
Sapphire is light blue ; the Aquamarine is green- 
ish ; the Brazilian Chrysolite is greenish yellow ; 
the Brazilian Ruby is the artificially obtained pink 
or rose color. It should be distinctly borne in 
mind that the fine pink in the Topaz is not natural ; 
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K < 

i i 

I it is obtained by covering a brownish yellow Topaz \ 

I with sand and putting it to a low red beat. The | 

I experiment can also be tried by wrapping up the I 

i stone in German tinder, bound with thin iron wire, | 

I and then exposed to heat, either by setting fire to | 

5 it or by putting it before the blow-pipe. Those ! 

s which are of the peculiar brown color obtain this i 

I pink hue ; while the pale yellow ones become | 

i permanently white. The Topaz can be distin- | 

( guished from the Chrysoberyl or a yellow Sapphire ! 

by putting their electrical properties to the test, | 

i A yellow variety of the Quartz is sometimes sold j 

I for the Topaz, but a careful reference to the charac- 

\ teristics of each will set the question of identity 

I at rest. The Cairn-Gorm (a variety of the Quartz) | 

I is often called by the term “ false Topaz,” owing to 

^ its similarity with the stone. The Egyptian Topaz 

< is sometimes passed off for the Oriental, but it is | 

1 less hard. The true Topaz should be of a bright | 

I citron, and at times, of a bright clear gold color. 

The soft satin-like hue is the one most preferred. 


I Marvellous and Medicinal Properties attributed 
! to the Topaz. 

I Like the Ruby, the Topaz was gifted with the 
\ power of giving light in the dark. A Topaz given 
I by Lady Hildegarde, (wife of Theoderic, Count of 
s Holland) to Monsieur Adelbert, was known to give 
5 such a brilliant light throughout the chapel where 
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i it was kept, that prayers could be read without the 
help of a lamp. According to the Ancients, the 
Topaz would become pale and obscure if it came in 
contact with poison. It soothed anger and quenched 

! the heat of boiling water. It drove away sadness 
and night-mares, strengthened the intellect, shar- 
pened the wit, bestowed courage and if bound on 
the left arm or hung round the neck, set in gold, 
it dispelled enchantments. If worn on the left hand, 
; it preserved from sensuality. It was also supposed 

I to possess great medicinal virtues. When powdered 

and taken in wine, it cured asthma, sleeplessness 
and many other diseases. 


I Celebrated Topazes. 

The finest Topaz on record is the one which Taver- 
nier saw in the treasury of Arungzebe, when he 
I had an audience with that Emperor in 1666. It 
weighed 157f carats and was of an exactly octa- 
I gonal shape, with two rows of small facets, along 

I the top of the besil. It was purchased by the 

I Emperor, at Goa, for Rs. 1,80,000. 

; The Braganza, of which fuller notice has been 
I taken under the heading, “ Celebrated Diamonds,” 

i is universally believed to be a white Topaz of un- 
usual brilliancy and extraordinary weight. There 
is a heavy crystal at St. Petersburg, which is 
lif inches long and 4^ wide, weighing Slihs. A big 
lump of white Topaz, now in the British Museum, 
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was many years ago used by a London Marine 
store-dealer as a door-weight, and afterwards sold 
by him for 3 shillings. Ils weight is about 12 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

There is, in the possession of the Hon’ble 
Maharajah Joteendro Mohun Tagore, Bahadoor, 
a very large Topaz, of a beautiful citron tint, weigh- 
ing about 103 ratis, of very great brilliance and 
without any flaws whatever. There is also one, 
with the Maharajah, which is of a smoke-color 
and weighs about 200 ratis. It forms the pendant 
to a neck-lace of his family-idol at Moolajore. 
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SAPPHIRE. 


** — Xow glowW the firmament 

With living Sapphires ” 


Far. Lost, B. IV, 


TRA^’SLATION. 

397. The Sapphire is found in the country of 
Pachndhara near the river Eavana Ganga in 
Ceylon. 

398. All Sapphires are not of the same color. 
Those found in Ceylon resemble one or other 
of the following objects ; — The blue lotus, a cloth 
dyed in blue, a polished sword, the Bhramara* * * § 
Sri Krishna,! IMahadeva’s throat,| the eye in a 
peacock’s tail, the black apardjitd.\ 


^ I I 

« '5 ^^, '« f 1 I 


* The black bee. 

t A God analogous to the Cupid of classical mythology. His color 
is represented as beautifully gray. 

X The throat of the Great Destroyer of the Hindu Triad is blue. 
He swallowed the poison that arose at the far-famed churning of the 
‘ Vasty Sea’ — along with the moon, the nectar ‘ the fair and lovely 
SrV — ^the Im2)ersonatiou of all lovelinesss and grace — Hahadeva took 
in the poison to save Nature and her works^ but could not swallow it 
a passage in Hindu Mythology rivalled only by the Sulferingat 
Calvary. 

§ A name applied to several plants, Clitoria Ternatea, Marsilia 
Quadrifolia, Sesbania Hilgyptiaca. 
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Tkanslation. 

399 — 400. The ‘ dark blue ocean,’ the peacock’s 
throat, the hubbies of blue water and the throat of 
the mad Kokila* These kinds of the Sapphire are 
generally found. 

401-402. A blue Sapphire with a white shade 
is a Brahmin ; a blue one with a red shade 
is a Kshetrya ; a Sapphire of the same color with 
a yellow lustre is a Vaisya ; and finally a blue 
Sapphire shining in dark lustre is a Sudra. 
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* Vide ante. 
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Translation. 

403. As Eubies are good, middling and bad, — so 
it is also with Sapphires. 

404. That Sapphire whose interior gleams with 
the iris, is a rare gem of priceless worth. 

405. That Sapphire which being thrown into a 
quantity of milk a hundred times its bulk, paints the 
whole mass with its native blue, is entitled a 
mahdnila. 

406-407. Of gems, those which are blue, are 
Sapphires ; those which are red, are Eubies ; those 
which are green, are Emeralds ; those which are red 
with a shade of yellow are Kasdyas ; those which are 
ash-colored with a yellow shade, are Puslipardgas ; 
those of the last which are red, are called Kauran- 
clakas. 
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Qualities of the Sapphh'e. 


Translation. j 

408. "Weight, coolness, depth of color, the quality | 
I of being pdrsvavartl* and beauty, invest a Sapphire | 
j with matchless worth. | 

I 409. That Sapphire which combines great weight | 
I with small bulk is called GnrH\ ; such a gem con- | 
duces to increase of family. That which always 
gives out moisture is called Snigdha.X A Suigclha | 

Sapphire brings on accession of wealth. j 

• . i 

410. That Sapphire which, on being exposed to | 
I the morning sun, flames in a blue effulgence, is ( 

j termed Varnadhija. It brings prosperity. | 
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* See page 443. t Literally h eavy. J Vide a/ite. 
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< Translation. s 

< , I 

j 411. That Sapphire through which any lustrous j 

\ substance such as crystal, silver, gold, is seen, is < 

I entitled^jfirsrarftr^i. Kpursvavcu'tl Sapphire brings | 

I on fame. | 

I 412. That Sapphire which, when placed in a pot, | 

darkens it all through, is called Ranjaka. This \ 
I gem increases wealth and is conducive to fame and | 

I increase of family. | 

I Defects of the Sapphire. j 

413. Avraka, Trdsa, C’itraka, Mridgarva, Asnia- | 

garva and Rauksliya are the six defects of Sap- 
I phires. \ 
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< Translation. 

i 

i 414. A Sapphire the surface of which wears a 

! mica-like sheen, goes by the name of Avraha. 
i Such a gem brings about loss of wealth and life. 

I 415. That mark in a Sapphire which at 

I first sight looks like a rift, is called Tram. A 
I Tram renders one liable to bites. That Sap- 
i phire which is party-colored, is called C'itraha : it 
causes loss of family dignity. 

416. The Sapphire which contains dirt, has the 
I sobriquet of Mridgarva. This gem produces a 
I variety of skin-diseases like itching. 
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Translation. 

j 41 7. That which contains gritty fragments, is | 

j called Asniagarva. This defect is destructive. | 

I That which is rough, is called Raukshya. Banish- | 
ment is the consequence of wearing this jewel. \ 

I 418. A flawless, sterling Sapphire brings its | 
wearer, strength, fame and length of days. \ 

419. The man who wears a Sapphire of spotless \ 
chastity, finds favor with A^drdyana* and acquires | 
longivity, family dignity, fame, understanding and j 

\ wealth. 

420. Those good and bad consequences which 
follow the wearing of a Padmardga combining I 
good and bad qualities, are also produced by the 

] wearing of a Sapphire of a like nature. | 
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* The Preserver of the Hiu(hi Triad. 
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Translations J 

421. A Sapphire is distinguishable from glass [ 

hv Avei"ht and hardness only. f 

422. A shining gem which is found in Sapphire j 

quarries, resembling the Vrcuucu-a, and furnished ■ 
with a shade, is called Vramara. : 

423. That Sapphire wiiich shows a dash of red, • 

is called a Tlttiva (amethyst). Xo sooner a woman j 
who is in her family way, wears a Tittica than she : 
is delivered of her child, with perfect ease. i 

424. The price of the best Sapphire is equal i 

to that of the best J?aclmardf/a. i 


; I 

I ^t<rl ^?i i i : 

I mail ft% ^9 I 

: (71 I 

I 1 85.,^ I I 

j i^t« ititvssftitn # I 

I TO 1 8^4) 1 I 

i s^s i 


I 
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THE SAPPHIRE. 


5 Its Froperties. 

HE Sappliire is a variety of tbe Corundum and ^ 

^ is of tbe same composition, hardness and | 

I electricity as the Ruby, differing from it only in color, ! 

< which varies from white to the deepest blue and black. < 

5 The true Oriental Sapphire is of a clear, beautiful, ? 

azure blue, ( of the shade formerly called “ Bleu, dit \ 

I eoi,”) soft, rich and velvety, neither too light nor j 

I too dark. But the blue is seldom pure or spread J 

1 all over the stone. It is sometimes mixed with ; 

s . . . ; 

I black which gives it au inky appearance ; and > 

I sometimes with red, which, though difficult to be ; 

\ seen by day, can be found out by candle-light. s 

I Sometimes a Sapphire is found exhibiting a variety \ 

) of colors. Tlie asteriated or Star Sapphire is usual- ; 

I ly of a greyish-blue color, and shows, under the ; 

< microscope, “ thread-like shafts, directed towards the J 

I faces of the six-sided prisms, said to be spaces left < 

i at the moment of crystallization ; and it is the re- ; 

I flection of light from these which gives to the stone ! 

I its star-like brilliancy.” “ The Star Sapphire is also j 

j known under the title of Astrapia (lightning stone), j 

I from its supposed action in a colorless or an azure ^ 

ground, sending out, as it were, rays of lightning j 

I diverging from the centre.” j 
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I Where found, I 

; Ix former days, Sapphires were found in Persia | 
! and Arabia. The best stones now come from ! 

: Mo-gast and Kiat-pyan, in Burmah, and from | 

j Siam. Those that are found in Cejdon are small- j 

' sized and rather rose-colored. The blue Sapphire > 

> is found in many parts of North America. A fine I 

< red Sapphire is said to have been found in South | 

' America, with the Diamond. Specimens of the | 

< blue and white Sapphires are found in Ballarat, ( in \ 

; Victoria ) and near the Pearl river in New South > 

I Wales, Australia. The Sapphire is also found in t 

I several countries of Europe ; on the tops of the 

Isor Mountains in Bohemia, and in the beds of the > 

river Iser ; also in Saxony and Saxon Switzerland. I 

'■ . -- ■ I 

I Sapphire as known to the Ancients. | 

j The Sapphire of the present day was known to \ 

1 the ancients as the Ilyacinthus. Pliny believed, that | 

I it was so called on account of its resemblance to | 

j the colour of the floiver of tlie same name. Soli- 

{ > 

I nus says : — “ Amongst these things (in Ethiopia) 

i of which wo have treated, is found also the Hya- | 

I cinthus of a shining cerulean color; a stone of | 

I price, if it be found without blemish, for it is ex- \ 

i tremely liable to defects.” What was called Sap- I 

i phirus by the classical authors now goes by the I 

I name of Lapis- Lazuli. Sap phire was, in old Ara- I 


I hie, termed Sappeer,” to scratch ; and in the 
^ Syriac and Hebrew languages, it was called by 
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; similar expressions,— probably, on account of the i 

! great hardness of the stone and of its power of | 

{ scratching any other stone, ( except, of course, the ; 

: Diamond.) According to the Ancients, those Sap- ; 

i phires which were of an indigo or very deep color j 

I were the male ; the pale blue ones, the female. i 

i According to Ben Mansur, the Jacuf had six divi- i 

j sions; viz., the red, the yellow, the black, the | 

; white, the green or peacock-colored, and the blue I 

! or smoke-colored. Sapphire came under the last 1 

heading — blue, which had three sub-divisions, viz., 1 

i the light blue, the Lapis-Dazuli blue and the indigo | 

, blue, each of which, again, had peculiar grades of ! 

i tint. I 

i S 

' > 

' Engranng and Cutting. 5 

; Ihe Sapphire being a very hard stone renders | 
\ itself difficult of being engraved upon. There are \ 

still to be louud a few specimens of the ancient j 

intaglios, amongst whicli may be mentioned a | 

magnificent head of Jupiter. This stone was one | 

j inch in diameter and was quite accidentally found \ 

' in the pommel of a Turkish Dagger. In the i 

i Marlborough collection is found a Medusa’s head in \ 

j nearly full face, engraved on a very clear and bean- j 

^ tiful Sapphire ; also, the head of Caracalla, on a > 

I stone of f inch in length and in breadth. A j 

^ laige pale stone was seen in 1860, in the hands of \ 
; IMr. Boocke, on which was engraved the figure of i 

I an actor in front of an altar, with another actor > 
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I imitating his gesticulations. The Signet of Cons- 
i tantiiis II, a Sapphire of 53 carats, represented 

\ that Emperor as spearing a large Avild boar, before 

) a reclining female figure. There was another stone, 
j heart-shaped, of a beautiful color and in 

i dimensions, lately seen in the London market, on 
\ which was engraved the figure of Hebe feeding the 
I Eagle. Amongst the modern works of Art may be 
' mentioned the portrait of Pope Paul III, executed 

I on a beautiful Sapphire, f of an inch square. There 

is also one pale Sapphire of an octagonal shape, 
) upon which is the bust of Henry IV, with the 
initials C. D. F., engraved upon it by Coldore. In 
i the cabinet of Strozzi, in Rome, is a Sapphire, upon 
I which is the profile of Hercules engraved by Cincius. 

< A Sapphire has also been seen in England, on 
1 which are engraved the crest and arms of Cardinal 
i Wolsey. 

< The Brilliant-cut shows the lu stre of the stone 

! to the best advantage. 

< 

< 

i Its Price : Flaws and Pefects : Imitations. 

! Sapphires do not, like the Rubies, rise in value 
■ according to their size, but like the Diamonds, in 
; proportion to their color, purity, and symmetry. 

IVhen a Sapphire is too thick in proportion to its 
j surface, its value is not to be estimated by the 

I , 

: weight it actually possesses, but by the weight 

it should have, if it were properly proportioned. 
A fine, perfect, evenly-colored, spread Sapphire, 
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i under one carat, if English cut, is worth from 

I £4 to £12; if foreign cut, from £2 to £5; 

I if, of one carat, from £12 to £25. The value of 

I the Star Sapphire, (which the Hindus did and do 

1 hold in great veneration), if small, is from £2 to 

I £10 ; if large, from £10 to £100. A really fine 

Sapphire should appear blue, as well by day as 
j by night. It has often been noticed that two 

I Sapphires which appear to be of the same color by 

I day, differ widely, by night, “ In many of these 

stones, where the color is partially dark, the lapi- 
dary has a method of cutting, by which he takes 
away the dark colored part, with the exception of 
a small spot reserved for the chllet, whilst the 
upper part of the stone is perfectly white ; so that 
when such a stone is looked at from the table, it 
will present a most vivid hue, often superior in 
appearance to those stones which are colored 
throughout. If the stone be held in a pair of 
ordinary forceps — or corn-tongs, as they are termed 
in the trade — an inch beneath the surface of clean 
water, the parts of the stone colored and uncolored 
will be distinetly apparent.” This test might 
advantageously be applied to all other stones. 

The Oriental Sapphire is most highly admired 
and is consequently of very great value. A perfect 
\ stone of this species, weighing about 3 carats, 
fetches even far higher price than a Diamond of 
similar weight and quality. But, like the Emerald, 
it is rarely free from imperfections, which generally 


! 

i 

J 


! 

i 

) 

! 

! 
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consist of clouds, milky semi-opaque spots, white \ 
glassy stripes, cracks, knots, a congregating of \ 
colors at one part and silky flakes on the table. i 
The spots are sometimes removed and the color I 
equalized by burning the stone in a crucible, with \ 
sand and iron filings, but this process involves j 
serious risks. The white Sapphire resembles the | 
Diamond to such an extent, that when well cut ? 
and polished, it may pass for tlie latter. The | 

deception can be detected by taking the specific | 

gravity of each, or by testing the hardness with | 

another Sapphire or with a Diamond. The pale | 

Sapphire, by being rendered perfectly colorless by > 
exposure to a regulated heat, and thereby made to I 
acquire great lustre, has often been sold for the | 
real Diamond. The distinction between this nn- | 

colored stone, the white Topaz and the true > 

Diamond can always be made by remembering tbe \ 

fact that neither of the two possesses the iridescence i 

which the Diamond alwavs exhibits when catchinof > 

V O ? 

the light at a certain angle. 

The doublets or semi-stones are counterfeit stones i 

composed of two pieces of crystal, with a color | 

between them so arranged as to make the whole | 

substance appear colored. These are often made > 

use of to cheat the inexperienced. The color may > 

partly point out the imitation ; and more specially, \ 

the itispection of the girdle, where the inferior stone > 

has been joined. The top of a Sapphire is in some j 

cases genuine, and the under part, a gem of less > 
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> value, as for instance, Garnet. Sometimes the 
\ under part is glass, artistically joined with the top, 

) with cement. In this case, the application of the 
\ file to both the parts at once detects the imposition. 

Stones that are of a pale color or of little lustre are 
I generally set tvith a hack, often with a colored foil, 

I to add to their heauty. Those that are set “ azure” 

I or open, have the interior of the setting enamelled 
I or painted, to throw a tint of color into the gem. 

The doublets are often sold by the Cingalese at 
( Colombo, to Europeans and to the passengers by 
\ the P. & O. Co.’s steamers. Sometimes blue 

i glass, cut into facets, are sent there from Birming- 

ham and Paris, in order that they might pass for 
real Sapphire and stones of similar color. 

I Marvellous and Medicinal Properties attributed to 
I the Sapphire. 

Epiphanes mentions that the vision which ap- 
peared to Moses on the mount was in a Sapphire 
I and that the first tables of the law, given by God 

I to Moses, were of Sapphire. It was dedicated by 

I the Greeks to Apollo and was, when consulting 
I his oracle, worn by the inquirer, on account of its 
s divine nature, which was supposed to secure him 
an early and favorable answer. St. Jerome, in 
\ explaining the 19th chapter of the prophecy of 

I Isaiah, states that the Sapphire procures royal 

I favoi’s, softens the anger of the enemies, frees 

j people from enchantment and obtains for them 
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I'elease from captivity. If placed on the heart, it 
bestows strength and energy. It prevents evil and 
impure thoughts. Owing to its coldness to the 
touch, due to its great density, it was thought to 
have the power of extinguishing fire. It “ is said to 
grow dull, if woi’n by an adulterer or lascivious 
person,” or by an intemperate man. If ‘'worn in 
a ring or in any other manner,” it “is able to 
quencli concupiscence, and for .i . reason, is 
prop(n' to be worn by the priest-hood and by all 
persons vowed to perpetual chastity.” For this 
reason, perhaps, tliis stone has been used, to adorn 
the episcopal ring of office, from the commence- 
ment of the Middle Ages down to the present 
time. The ring of the Abbot of Folleville, the 
oldest ecclesiastical jewel yet in existence is set with 
a large Sapphire. Great medicinal virtues have 
been attributed to the stone. Placed on the heart, 
it cured fever ; on the brow, it stopped hemorrhage. 
It was an excellent preserver of eye-sight. If 
Sapphire powdered and made into a pill, were 
placed on the eyes, it would draw out any dust or 
small insect or any other foreign sul)stance tliat 
might have fallen into them, and cured them also 
of inflammation or irritation by small-pox or any 
other disease. The application had to be renewed 
daily for sometime. If the powder were taken 
internally with milk, it would prove a sovereign 
remedy for pestilence, fevers, poison, hysteria, &c. 
The Sapphire is such a deadly enemy to poison that 


i 

I 
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! if put into glass, or on the mouth of a phial that 
I contained a spider any other venomous reptile 
i or insect, it would immediately kill it. 


Celebrated Sapphires. 

A VERY large Sapphire of 9.51 carats in weight, 

^ of a beautiful blue color and without a single tiaw 

i was seen by the English Ambassador, who had, on 

i some occasion, been sent to Ava. In the 2Iusee de 

f Mlneralogie of Paris, is another very beautiful anj 

I flawless Sapphire, weighing 132f® carats. This stone, > 

I called the “Wooden Spoon-sellers,” from the occtipa- ; 

1 tion of the poor man of Bengal who was credited with | 

I its discovery, came somehow in the possession of j 
i the House of Rospoli in Rome, and subsequently i 
I of a German Prince, who sold it to Perrht, a French 
1 jeweller, for 1,70,000 francs, a sum known to be far | 
/ less than its true A'alue. It is lozenge-shaped and \ 
; has six faces. The treasuries and regalias of Europe , 
,■ contain some very good Sapphires. There are also 
I some large ami beautiful specimens to he seen in 
i the Green Vaults at Dresden. Amongst the seve- 
! ral valuable stones to b(; found in the Prussian trea- : 
i surv is one of a light-tilue coloi', which once be- 
longed to Mr. Ilope. There is one Sapphire of 
< considerable beauty and size in Vienna. An English 
lady had a largo-sized Sapphire, which she sold and 
; rei»laced by such a .skilful imitation as to hood-wink 
i the jeweller, who estimated it, for probate duty, at 
£ 10,000. The disappointment of the legatee, who 
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' came iu possession of it, after paying the legacy j 

‘ duty may well be imagined. Au oval Sapphire and ; 

; a drop of a considerably large size and of great j 

I purity*, belonging to a Russian Coutitess, were < 

shown in one of the Paris Exhibitions and attracted : 

the notice of all. Several magnificent Sapphires, ; 

I from the collection of the late Mr. H. T. Hope, 

I were shown in the London Exhibition, whore also ; 

I Mr. A. J. Hope exhibited Ins well known Sapphire ; 

Marveilleux/^ which is blue by day and amethys- ; 

I tine by night. There is a very large Sapphire, ; 

I ( partly drilled ), in the State Ci'oavu of England, : 

I purchased for it by His Majesty the late King | 

George IV. | 

I A A^'ery good Sapphire was once seen with a Mo- | 

I hunt of Mirzapore. Rai Buddree Hass Mokeem has | 

I in his possession a small and beautiful stone set-in a | 

j I'ing. The Hindus have a prejudice against this stone ^ 

J and consider it to be the bringer of misfortune. In | 

j consequence of this notion, some of them would in- j 

? variably keep a stone on trial for several days before ^ 

j they would make final settlement with the sellers. | 

I Hence, perhaps, the paucity in the number of Sap- \ 


j phires in their possession. 
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V 

CHRYSOBERYL | 

( j 

' Translation. | 

425. A Chrysoberyl wliicb is cool, pure, uniform- | 
ly colored, slightly yellow, heavy, singularly fine and I 

j free from such defects as Trdsa, is the best of all. 

! 426. A Chrysoberyl which is blood-red, pale 

■ like the moon, slightly yellow like honey, light-red 
i like copper, yellow, bright like fire, blue, or white, 

I purges sin away ; but sometimes has not that glitter 
which it has, owing to the defective art of the | 

' lapidary. i 
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) 

; Translation. 

i27. A Clirysoberyl when set ou gold and worn 
on the neck or the hand, is very fine to look at, re- 
i moves diseases and various vicious properties, 
j and increases life, family and happiness. 

I 428. The man wlio wears a sterling Chrysoberyl 
' free from every defect, is honored among men, ac- 
; quires wealth, friends, fame and contentment. 

; 429. If the color of a Chrysol)eryl challenges 

I scrutiny, and if it flames like the sun, it fetches ( so 
j say the authorities ) a price proportionate to its 
S weie:ht. 

( 

) I 

i 

I 

} 

' TO s TO I I 
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Its Properties. 

P BE Chrysoberyl, otherwise called the Orien- 
tal Clirysolite, is a brilliant stone, the color 
of which, varies from asparagus-screen to grass- 
green, greenish-white, and yellowdsli-green. It 
belongs to tlie triinetric or rhombic system of crys- 
tallization and possesses a vitreous and oilv lustre. 
It varies from being perfectly transparent to nearly 
opaque. Its cleavage is parallel to the faces of tlie 
right-angled prisms ; it breaks with a conchoidal 
fracture rather uneven. Its specific gravity is 
from 3'6 to 3’8. It is brittle and translucent ; 
possesses double refraction in a hi<ch degree, and 
acquires by friction positive electricity, which it 
has the power of retaining for several hours. It 
is infusible l)efore the blow-pipe alone, but with 
borax or salt of pliosphorus, melts with difficulty 
into clear glass. It is 8‘5 in the scale of hardness, 
scratching Quartz easily and being scratched by 
the Sapphire, iluby &c. It is not alfeeted by acids 
but with a solution of cobalt, it becomes blue. Its 
composition has been ascertained to be about 80 
per cent, of alumina, and 20 of glueina, with traces 
of protoxide of iron, oxides of lead and copper, 
according to color and localitv. 
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I Where found. 

i The ChvysobcnT is found in rolled pebbles in 
I Ceylon, Bra7dl, Moravia, Pegu, and in the river 
j Tajovaja in the Ural Mountains, The last variety 
I shows by retlected light, an emerald-green hue, 

I and by transmitted light, a red one, and is called 

I the Alexandrite, after Alexander, the Emperor of 
i Russia. This stone is also found on the east 
side of Borneo, mixed with gold dust, Diamond, 
Topaz, &c. It lias latterly been found at Ilad- 
j dam, Connecticut, at Greenfield near Saratoga, 
New York, and in the granite of Orange Summit, 
1 Vermont, 


Mode rf Culling. 

The transparent yellow Chry.soberyl, which is the 
I variety used in jewelry, is cut in the brilliant form, 
! on a copper wheel with emery and polishenl with 
1 tripoli. The semi-transparent varieties, known as 
j the Cymophanes, and the Cat’s-cyes’’ of com- 
I merce, po.ssess an opalescence and arc generally cut 

t en cahehon. 

The Chrgsobcrgl us hnou'/i to the Ancients. 

I Chrysoerase appears to have been the gem 
I which was the Chrysobcryl of the Ancients, The 
I name Chrysoberyl is formed of two Greek words, 

I signifying “ Golden,” and '■ Beryl.” Cymophanc is 
I derived from two words, which mean wave,” and 
I “ appear perhaps, so-called, on account of it.s 
( variable color. 


s 
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I Its Price. | 

) 

The transparent yellow Cbrysoberyl now being ! 
out of fashion and rarely mounted as ornaments, | 
fetches but a nominal value. But the Cymophane \ 
or the Chrvsoberyl Cat’s-eye is worth a good deal ; | 

I its price varying from £100 to £200 or £300, in ; 

proportion to the distinctness and brilliancy of the ; 
ray of light across the stone. This gem is con- { 
sidered very lucky by the people of the East, and \ 

even by those of the West, and consequently it is I 

getting more valuable than before. An English | 
< nobleman is reported to have paid so much as > 

I £1000 for one of these. Its beauty is enhanced if | 

I surrounded Vvdth brilliants or rubies. | 

I The transparent yellow Cbrysoberyl, or the Indian | 
I Chrysolite must not be confounded with the true i 

Chrysolite, with which it materially differs in hard- ; 
ness and specific gravity ; the latter being G to 7 in j 
I the scale of hardness, and its specific gravity, from | 

I 3 ‘3 to 3'5. The Chrysolite, moreover, contains a | 

large clement of iron in its composition, and can > 
easily be dissolved into a jelly by sulphuric acid. ; 
The Cbrysoberyl differs also from the yellow Topaz, | 
^ in one important point, viz., that of not acquiring \ 

I electricity by heat. | 

\ i 

I ! 
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GARNET, 

Traxslatiox. 

430. The Garnet is produced in the country of 
Dusarlta (D Weirakti) in Bagdad, in the shores of tlie 
Karbudda, &c. Of Garnets, those n hich arc colored 
like the black spot in the Gnujd, like honey, the 
stalk of the lotus, the musk-deer, fire, or the plan- 
tain-tree, are first-rate. 

431. A Garnet ivhich is colored like the conch, 
the lotus, the black bee, or the sun, and which 
is strung on a thread, is sound and auspicious, and 
heralds good fortune. 
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Tkaxslatiox, 


' 432. A Garnet -which is colored like the cro-n^ 

; the horse, the ass, the jackal, the hull, or the blood- 
i stained beak of a vulture holding a piece of flesh, 
brings on death ; and the authorities advise us to 
I shun it. A Garnet which -weighs one pal* is worth 
I five hundred Rupees. 
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j THE GARNET- 


Its Prope7'fies. ! 



massive and in small pebbles in rivers and alluvial 


j deposits. It is 6’o to 7'5 in the scale of hardness. 

It can scratch Quartz sli^'htly and is scratched easily | 

by Ruby or Sapphire. Its specific ijravity is from | 

I 3'5 to ‘I'3. Its lustre is vitreous and in sonic cases | 

resinous. It varies from being transparent to being | 

nearly opaque. Its fracture is uneven or sub-con- | 

I choidal. It possc.sscs simple refraction, acquires i 

positive electricity by friction, and has a sensible ; 

I effect on the magnetic needle. It is fusible before ; 

! the blou'-pipe and melts doivn to a black enamel. I 

The Garnet is composed of silex, alumina, and a | 
small proportion of oxide of iron, from which it ! 
derives its beautiful color. This stone is found of | 
many colors — red, brown, yellow, white, green, > 

I black. 

< < 

Its Varieties : Where foimcl. | 

1 Perhaps there is no other stone which varies so > 

( ( 

j much in color, shape, and crystallization as the s 

Garnet. It is to be found in almost all parts of j 

■; the world. 1 

; The Ahuandine or Precious Garnet is found f 
i in the Zillerthal and Tyrol, in parts of Norway ; 
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and Sweeden, Switzerland, and Spain, and differs 
from the common Garnet only in color ; — that 
of the former having a Line tinge mixed with 
the red ; that of the latter being blood-red, slightly 
tinged with brown. The name Almandine, is accord- 
ing to Pliny, derived from the city of Alabanda 
(in Caricn), where this gem was cut and polished. 
The Garnet is also found in Greenland, United 
States, Mexico, Brazil, and many other places in 
America. Some very fine crystals have been found 
near Oven and the Peel River in Australia. 

The Syrian or Oriental Garnet varies in color 
from the deepest crimson to a violet purple. It is 
so called, because it comes from Syrian (or Siriam), 
the capital of Pegn. It is also found in India and 
Ceylon. 

The Pyropc or Bohemian Garnet is of a fine 
bright deep-red color and is found in Bohemia, 
Saxony, and other parts of Germany. Its specific 
gravity is a little lower than that of the Almandine, 
but it is one of the hardest stones of the Garnet 
family. It is called by some jewellers, the Vermilion 
Garnet, or the Vermeille, on account of its unmixed 
red color. 

The Essonite or the Cinnamon stone is, as its 
name indicates, of a reddish-yellow color, resem- 
bling that of the cinnamon, and comes principally 
from Ceylon. It melts very easily and is much 
softer than the other varieties — it being 6’5 to 7, in 
the scale of hardness. 
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A new variety of the Garnet lias found its way 
into the market, from Siberia. It is very brilliant 
and of a beautiful green color. 

The other varieties come under the province of 
the mineralogist rather than that of the jeweller, 
and are as follows : — 

The Grossularite, found in Siberia, is of a green- 
ish, and sometimes black color. 

The Succinite, found in Piedmont, is of a yellow 
hue, of the same composition as the above. 

The Colophonite and Melanite, found in Norway 
and America, arc Garnets of the iron-lime species ; 
the one being brown and the other black. 

The Leucite, found in Siberia and in the lava 
of the Vesuvius, is a silicate of alumina and potash, 
and is of a white color. 

The Spessartine, found at Spessart in Germany, 
and in Sweden and Finland, is brown and is a 
Garnet of the alumina-maganase species. 

The Uwarowite, found in Siberia, is of a bright 
green and belongs to the lime-chrome class of 
Garnets. The name is derived from Uwarow, the 
President of the Imperial Academy of St. Peters- 
burg. 


Cutting and JEngraving. 

Both the common Garnet and the Almandine 
are frequently cut in facets and polished. When 
the Almandine is cut en cahochon, it is called the 
Carbuncle ; i. e., when it is cut with a convex 
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I surface, — the back being generally hollowed out in \ 

\ order to show off the color of the stone to advan- I 

tage and also to enable the jewellers to “ foil” it, \ 

; for the purpose of selling it as a Ruby. > 

; The Oriental Garnet is cut with emery or Garnet- ' 
i powder, on a copper wheel and polished on lead with j 

tripoli, when faceted. The practice is to keep it 
j thin. It is sometimes cut into beads and strung as | 

I necklaces. | 

; The Bohemian Garnet is cut as a Brilliant, but > 

; more frequently as a Rose, and mounted as a pave. i 

j The Essouitc or Cinnamon stone, is, according to | 

I some, ‘‘ cut thin on account of the depth of color j 

! with a pavilion-cut below and a broad table above, | 

bordered with small facets.” ; 

1 • ■ ^ 

I The Garnet is easily engraved upon, on account of > 

: the small degree of hardness it possesses. Bor- ; 

; mcrly, engravings on this stone were very fre- > 

■ quently executed as evidenced by the several beauti- • 

ful specimens now found in Paris, Turin, Rome, and ! 
i St. Petersburg. The Greeks do not appear to have ■ 

; made an extensive use of the Garnet for the pur- ; 

; pose of engraving. But the Romans have left \ 

i splendid engravings on this stone. In the Marl- ; 

: borough Cabinet is a large Indian Garnet, upon ■; 

; which is engraved the head of the Dog-star Sirius, ; 

5 in full relief, and Avith open jaws, the interior of 

; the mouth being very faithfully represented. In i 

the possession of the same Cabinet, is a celebrated ; 

I Almandine, with the heads of Socrates and Plato 

©Jki. - — 
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engraved upon it. Several Garnets have been 
found to bear the imago and superscription of 
different Sassanian kings. 

Several antiques of Garnet have been seen, 
amongst which may be mentioned a cup, “ hollowed 
out of a solid Garnet, as large as a half goose-egg, 
and which was engraved internally with the name 
of its ancient owner, Codrus ; and a heart-shaped 
tablet (Hertz collection), covered with a long 
Gnostic formula on both sides, an Alexandrian 
work of the third century, is 2^ by 1.^ inches in 
extent, showing the immense magnitude of the 
crystal from which it has been sawn.” In the 
catalogue of the Ereuch Crown jewels, (1791) are 
mentioned “ an oval cup of a single Garnet, rich in 
color, inches wide, and 3 inches high, valued 

at 12,000 francs; and a round cup of oriental 
Garnet, full of flaws, 3 inches Avide by 11 deep ; 
a third is vermeillc d’Allemagne, 2l deep, at 0,000 
francs ; besides six others of less size.” 


The Garnet as known to the Ancients. 

Accokdixg to some conjecturers, “ Garnet” is an 
Italian corruption of “ Garamanticus,” an inferior 
kind of the Carbunculus of Pliny ; according to 
others, the word is derived from the German “Granat 
owing to the similarity of its color to the blossom 
and kernel of the pomegranate. According to 
some others, the name is derived from “ Granium,” 
a grain, on account of its being often found in that 
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condition. The name is no doubt modern, but the ; 
stone itself was well-known to the Ancients. j 

Theophrastus and Pliny make copious mention j 
of a stone which exactly answers to our description \ 
of the Garnet. It came under the headin" of | 

Carbunculus, which Pliny divided into male and | 

female ; tlie former being of a brilliant, the latter | 
of a duller lustre. It has been supposed, from the 1 

character of the species as described by that | 

eminent naturalist, that the male Carbuncle was our | 
Puby, the female, our Garnet. Pliny describes j 
“ vessels of the capacity of a pint formed out of | 
Carbuncle devoid of all lustre or beauty of color.” 
These vessels are conjectured to have been formed 
out of the massive varieties of the Garnet. 


; Its Price : Imitations. | 

; The Garnet was at one time in great demand ; 
; for jewelry purposes, but now its commercial value | 

j has considerably gone doAvn, owing to its being 

\ out of fashion and abundant supjdy. A Carbun- | 

cle of a large size, if j^ure and free from flaws, j 

' will yet fetch as much as £20. One of the size of \ 

! half-a-crown is said to have been lately sold for \ 

; £50. The Bohemian Gaiaiet is held in great ; 

I esteem in Turkey, Austria, and Transylvania, f 

> and is sold at v'cry high prices. 600 gulden, ; 

' or £60, is known to have been asked in Vienna, for ; 

; a necklace of beads. The Aimandiues, that come i 

j in abundance from Ceylon are, if of a certain size, ] 

X' O) 
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of a fine rich hue and perfectly flawless, worth 
from £8 to £10 each. One Garnet of this descrip- 
tion weighing five carats, had been put down for 
1,200 francs, in the catalogue of French Jewels 
mentioned before. The Bohemian Garnet of the 
size of a hazel nut, would, according to De Boot, 
be worth as much as a Ruby of the same size. But 
in Be Laet’s time, (about 50 years later), both the 
Indian and Bohemian varieties had diminished in 
value. 

The Almandines set with backs and .foils are 
often sold to the uninitiated, for Ruby. The Essonite 
sometimes passes for the Hyacinth or Jacinth, 
with which, however, it differs in essential parti- 
culars. Some jewellers frequently confound the 
one with the other. Then, some of the varieties of 
the Garnet itself arc confounded with each other. 
The Almandine, the most valued kind, is a stone 
of great lustre, and, if, of the first quality, can- 
not easily be detected from the purple Spinel. The 
Visuvian Garnet is hardly distinguishable from an 
Essonite. 

The common Garnet is exactly of the color of 
Burgundy wine, more or less diluted, according 
to its quality. The Bohemian variety differs from 
it in its chemical composition, but not much in 
appearance, except that it is brighter and clearer. 
The Syrian Garnet is sometimes made to compete 
with the Amethyst. But it can be distinguished 
from the latter by the disadvantage of its losing 


i 
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its lustre and assuming an orange tintbycandle- ^ 
light. I 


] 

: Marvellous and Medicinal Properties. | 

In the Middle Ages, the Garnet was a gem of \ 
; great value aud was considered to possess the same | 

: marvellous and medicinal virtues as the Euhy. ^ 

/ I 

/ S 

\ Celebrated Garnets. ; 

I ? 

; Gabnets of extraordinary size have been found > 

! in the Cabinet of the Marquis de Dree ; amongst I 

I which, may he mentioned one Syrian Garnet, of > 

; very good quality, octagonal in shape, which mea- < 

j sured isXGj, and was valued at 3,550 francs ; | 

! another of a flame color, which was 101x6 5 in i 

\ measurement, and valued at 1,003 francs. 5 
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CARNELI AN. 


I Translation. < 

^ > 

\ 433. A Geai wliicli is marked like the cochineal, > 

i > 

; or which is red like the beak of the parrot, and ! 
) ^ ) 
j which is shaped like a blown flower is a Carnelian. j 

s > 

I 43 i. A Carnelian, the interior of which is pure- I 

I > 

ly pale like the lunar lustre, and the side of which | 

is like the Sapphire, brings its wearer wealth. | 

1 ) 
When a Carnelian attains its perfect develope- | 

ment, it has a color like the lightning. | 

i I j 

! 

5 

I > 

^ I 8S« I 

I ^tn I 84)8 I I 
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I THE CARNELIAN. 

Its Froperties. 

I Carnelian belongs to the Quartz species 

i feC and is a variety of the Ciialcedony ; — the 
liver-colored or brownish-red varieties being called 

I the Sard, and the bright red, white and yellow ones, 
the Carnelian. It is chiefly found in dense imper- 
fect halls ; often, however, in ohtuse-angled pieces. 
It is of a cloudy, waxy and semi-transparent lustre. 
Its hardness is a little less than that of the Chalce- 
dony. It is a fact that its color becomes brighter 

! and intensified hy long exposure to the sun, and 
that by the application of too much heat, it becomes 
white and pale. The jewellers classify the different 
kinds of the Carnelian by the following names. 
“ 1st, Masc., or Carnelian of old stone, dark red. 
2nd, Fern., pale red passing into yellow. 3rd, Sarder, 
brown, passing into pomeranian and yellow. 4th, 
Sardonyx, where layers of the Sarder alternate with 
layers of white. 5th, Carnelian Onyx, blood-red 
stripes playing into white. 6th, Carnelian Beryl, 
a whitish yellow.” 


Where found. 

The finest specimens are found in Cambay and 
Surat, in India and in Arabia. They are also to 
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be found in Saxony, Scotland, Ireland, New Zea- 
land, and in the risers of Uruguay. They are also 
said to be found in Egypt. 


Cutting awl Engraving. 

This stone is cut on a leaden plate with emery 
and polished on a wooden one with pumice-stone. 
The finishing polish, is, however, given on a plate 
consisting of lead and tin, with water. It is 
generally cut into squares, hexagons or octagons ; 
sometimes round, or by giving the upper part which 
is called the treppen or graduated cut. 

The artists of the classical times prefeiTed this 
stone for cameos, probably on account of its pleas- 
ing color and of its possessing a degree of hardness, 
suited for the execution. In the collection of the 
Emperor of Germany, is a Carnelian, one of the 
oldest Greek gems known, on which is engraved a 
winged Jupiter appearing to Semele, and another 
an'opaque Sardonyx, Avith a draped figure of Venus 
represented on it. In the St. Petersburg collec- 
tion, is a Carnelian, on which is engraved a man’s 
head with a beard most cleverly arranged. It is a 
specimen of the art of the earliest period. In the 
British Musuem, is a specimen of the second period, 
in the shape of a Carnelian butterfly, with a figure 
of Venus, with large wings, and wearing a beautiful 
dress. In the Lloyal collection of Vienna is a 
Cornelian of the third period, rejAvesenting Helena, 
with wings on her shoulders. A small Carnelian 
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lias been seen in the collection at Elorcuce, bearing 
a head of Apollo. There is a very transparent 
Indian Carnelian in the Berlin IMusuem, on which 
is engraved the head of Sextus Poinpeius. There 
was once in the possession of ZJichael Angelo, a 
famous ancient stone, upon which was represented 
the birth-day festival of Dionysius. In cutting a 
Cameo from this stone, the sncw-whice layer is 
used for the figure ; the red for the base ivork ; 
and if it has a third layer of pure wliite, it serves 
for the hair of the figure. The natives of India 
cut the figure upon the hard molten mass whicli 
is produced by covering the stone with carbonate 
of soda, and putting it for some time to intense 
heat. 


The Carnelian as knoirn to the Ancients. 

This stone was called in ancient times the Sar- 
dius or Sarda, which is derived, according to Pliny, 
from Sardis in Asia Elinor, the place where it was 
first discovered ; according to others, from the 
Arabic word, “ Sered,” wliich means “ yellow,” 
or “yellowish red.” It 's said, that the name came 
with the thin" from Persia : and that the Babvlo- 
nian mines produced the sort first known and most 
valued. Hence, perhaps, Epiphanius called this 
stone the Babylonian Sard. Luther translated 
the Hebrew word “ Odem,” or “ Adam” (red), 
{vide Exe.dus, chap, xxvii, Y. 17), by the term 
Sarda ; and this fact confirms the assertion that 
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I the Sard^^ was a stone of a 7'ed color. The modern 
name Carnelian, is, by the generality of authorities, 
! supposed to be derived from Corneas, or raw flesh, 
I which it resembles in color. It is also spelt Corne- 
I lian, which name, according to Lessing, is bor- 
^ rowed from the French term Cornuline, or the 

I cornel cherry, to which it is similar in color. 

( Speaking of the Sard, Pliny mentions, in one place, 
that, “ no other stone was so great a favorite with 
the Greeks as this ; at least the plays of Menander 
and of Philemon revel in allusions to it.” Ho also 
I remarks that this stone is capable of very high polish, 
which it can retain much longer than any other 
gem. Ben Mansur divided the Carnelian into 
j seven classes ■, viz., the liver-colored, rose-red, yel- 
I low, white, black, blue, and bi-colored (evidently 
including some species of the Agate under this 
designation). He remarked, “ although a hard 
i stone, it is commonly used for the engraving of 
signets upon.” It was found in his time at Senaa 
I and Aden in Yemen ; on the confines of India and 
Bum {i. e. the Byzantine Empire), and in the 
neighbourhood of Basra. 

Ils Price. 

j The Carnelian is not so much used in England 
I as in Germany and Poland. The blood-red spcci- 
< mens are more valuable than the pale-red ones. 

I The price, however, chiefly depends U23on the 
j degree of transparency, purity, beauty and 
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flawlessness of the stoaes. The abundant supply of i 
the Brazilian stones has sensibly affected their 
market value, as also the Oberstein method of 
coloring precious stones. The stone-cutters and 
polishers in Oberstein and Idar have attained signal 
success, in not only coloring the surface of the 
stones but their inner depths. It is said that the > 

Agate merchants at Idar had learnt the use of the 
honey in coloring the stones from the Homans, 
who, again, came by the secret either by reading j 
Pliny’s works on the subject, or from tradition. 

The so-called “ Carnelian of Brazil” is worked in | 
large quantities in these places. | 

This stone is profusely used for rings, seals, | 
watch-keys, and other objects of adornment. It is | 

particularly suited for seals, as it can be very easily j 

taken out of the heated sealing wax, without des- | 

troying the impression. 


Marvellous and Medicinal Virtues attributed to 
the Carnelian. 

Epiphanius speaks of the Sard as having been 
supposed to cure tumours and all wounds made by 
iron. Marbodus, in the llth century, remarked, 
that the Carnelian drove away evil spirits and pre- 
served harmony. In the Middle Ages it was sup- 
posed to give success in law-suits and bring riches 
to the owner. Albert Masrnus declared that the 
Sard exhilarated the soul and banished fear and 
enchantments. The Carnelian, made into powder. 
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was supposed to be a sovereign remedy for 
infections, noxious vapours, hemorrhage, &c. It 
was also an excellent dentifrice. De Laet 
( in 1647 ) , has described, from personal experience, 
its power of stopping the bleeding from the nose, 
and the necessity of wearing rings, cut entirely out 
of the stone. Some Italians still use rings like 
these for the same purpose. 
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THE QUARTZ. 

Translation. 

435. A VERY bright Quartz is found in the 
Himalayas, Ceylon, and the forests in the Vindya 
Mountains. 

436. Two kinds of Quartz, respectively called 
Siirya-hdnta and Chandm-hdnta,* are produced in 
the Himalaya. T^ese are deliciously bright as the 
moon. 

437. That Quartz which flames in sunshine, the 
authorities call Sih'ya-hdnta. 

438. That Quartz which runs nectar when the 
moon at its full bathes it with its balmy influ- 
ence, is called Chandnc-kdnta. 

\ 
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Tkanslation. 

439. Those Quartzes that are found in the wilds of 
the Vindya, are furnished with a shade like the 
leaves of the Asoka* flow er, and -with a brightness 
like the seed of the pomegranate ; but are not so 
fair. 

440. A quarry named Gandha-nilaka in Ceylon, 
produces a black Quartz. Those places that bring 
forth the Padma-raga, also bring forth various 
kinds of the Quartz. 

441 — 442. Those Quartzes that are entirely free 
from flaws, which exude a pure transparent water 
and which are glorious as the fire, go by the name 
of Muktaj gotlrasa. When these are red, they are 
called Rdjavartas ; when bluish, Rdjamaya^ ; and 
when like the holy thread, Brahmamagas. 
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* Vide ante. 
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! Tkanslation. 

S } 

I 443 — 444. A Taildkya Quartz is pure as the \ 

Heavens. When a Quartz is like the white lustre of | 
I the eye, the lotus-stalk, or is white like the conch, i 
I or is colored like any other object, it is not so valu- 

; able, or for that matter, so sacred as other gems. 

I But when a Quartz is refined by a skilful lapidary, I 
it may turn out a good gem. 
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THE QUARTZ. | 

I^^HE Quartz belongs to the hexagonal or i 

rhombobedral system of crystallization. There 
are many varieties, however, which are found mas- 
sive and compact. The specific gravity of each of | 
the varieties, is from 2" 5 to 2 8; its hardness 7 in | 
the scale. In the transparent specimens, the lustre 
is vitreous, in the opaque ones, it is rather resinous. 

The fracture is conchoidal and the cleavage not 
very distinct. It possesses double refraction and 
acquires positive electricity by friction. The | 

Quartz is formed of pure silica or silicon 48'0I | 

and oxygen 51 ‘QG. It is not affected by any acid 
but hydrofluoric. It is infusible before the blow- 
pipe, but when put before the flame of the oxyhy- 
drogen jet, it molts and then can be drawn into { 
fine threads, and at last becomes volatalized. If | 
one piece of Quartz is rubbed with another, both ! 
become phosphorescent and “ emit an empyreumatic | 
odour.” 


Its Varieties. | 

All the varieties of the Quartz are of the same 
composition and have the same properties. The 
difference of color in the specimens gives us the 
different names. The whole family of Quartz may j 
be classed under three heads : — | 

The Vitreous — or transparent. | 

The Resinous — or opaque. \ 
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I The Jaspery— or the specimens possessed of the 
j dull color and opacity of the Jasper. 

I Tlie following Stones come under the Class : — 

I The Eock Crystal, (of a white color) ; the 

I -^msthyst, (of a fine violet color) ; the Caii’n-srorm, 

j (so-called, on account of its being found in the 

I Cairn-gorm mountains of Scotland), also called the 
j False Topaz, (of a brown and yellow color; ; and the 
I Aventurine (of a grey, brown or reddish-brown color.) 

I Thefolloicing Stones come nndev the %id Class; 

I ( i- e., Chalcedonic Variety ) : — 

I The Chrysophrase (of a fine apple-green) ; the 

! Onyx (with a blackish, brownish or greenish layer) ; 
the Sardonyx (having red, or brownish and white 
layers) ; the Sard (of a brownish red) and Carnelian 
(red, white and yellow); the Chalcedony (of a 
( greyish, or milky-white or pinkish color) ; the 
I Chaleeydonyx (having alternate stripes of white 
and grey) ; the Mocha-stone (or Moko-stone, “con- 
taining infiltrated dendritic oxides of maganese 

I S and iron, which gives it the appearance of contain- j 

ing vegetable remains”) ; the Plasma (of a grass or 

olive-green color, wdth yellow and 'white specks) ; 

the Agate (of various colors) ; and the Quartz > 

Cat’s-eve. I 

- ^ ^ 

I The following belong to the Zrd Class : — ! 

The Jasper (yellow, red, green, black and brown) ; | 

and the Flood-stone or Heliotrope (of a dark-green | 
color, sprinkled with blood-red specks,. | 

Fuller notice will be taken of some of these | 

stones, in their proper places. ' 
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THE ROCK CRYSTAL. 

Translation. 

445. The Rock Crystal is produced in Kalinga, 
Magadka, and tke Malaya and Himalaya Mount- 
ains. Its properties I sliall now describe. 

446. A Rock Crystal is sometimes wbite like the 
conch or the lotus, — sometimes it is yellow like the 
Syonaka flower. When fresh, it is dazzling like 
the diamond. 

447. A man who wears a sterling Rock Crystal 
set on gold, acquires success in life. 
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Translation. 

448 — 449. A good Rock Crystal is an infallible 
remedy in all cases of poisoning. Wild animals 
like the leopard, ‘S’araca (an eight-footed beast), the 
elephant, the lion and the tiger, cannot approach 
this gem. 

450. It neutralizes snake, rat, and scorpion 
poisons, and the wearer need never fear drowning, 
fire or a thief. 

451. A moss-colored, cloud-like, rough, yellow, 
dull, dirty and discolored Rock Crystal the authori- 
ties shun from a distance. 
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Translation. 


452. Eock Crystals vary in price (say the autho- 
rities) in accordance with time and place, — i. e., a 
Eock Crystal coming from a distant country, is 
more, and that produced near, is less precious. 
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THE ROCK CRYSTAL. 


THE ROCK CRYSTAL. 

Its Properties. 

color of the Rock Crystal varies from 
pure white, to greyish white, yellow white, 

yellowish-hrown, clove-brown and black. This 
stone sometimes contains a mixture of mica, rutile, 
tourmaline, topaz, chlorite, &c., and in some speci- 
mens possesses a cavity containing water with an 
air-hubhle in it, which moves as the stone is turned. 
There are some pieces of this nature coming from 
Madagascar, which emit a smell like that of burnt 
oil when subjected to friction. 

Where found. 

This stone is found in numerous places, among 
which may he mentioned, several places in Ireland, 
Scotland, France, Hungary, India, Ceylon, Brazil, 
Canada, Australia. 

Ciitting mid Engraving. 

The Rock Crystal is cut on a copper wheel by 
means of emery and polished with tripoli. It is 
generally cut in the form of a brilliant, rose or 
table. Splinter of Diamond is used, in case it is 
required to be drilled. Diamond-powder is neces- 
sary for engraving, and sometimes a device is etched 
on the stone with fluoric acid. Amongst the 
engravings on the Rock-crystal, may be mentioned, 
“the contest between Hercules and Amtaeus,” 
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and an image of Arsinoe, drawn by Satyreius. In 
the British Museum may he seen a stone of 7x3^ 
inches in dimension, upon which is engraved the 
“ Crucifixion.” 


The Roclc Crystal as hiov:n to the Ancients : 

Its Z"ses. 

This stone was extensively known to the ancient 
nations. The Egyptians used it for making cylin- 
ders, scarabtei, &c. Theophrastus mentions that 
it was selected for seals. Pliny says, that it was 
very largely used for house ornaments. Its name 
(derived from the word “ Crystallus”) signified 
“ ice,” and the Ancients thought it to be ice con- 
gealed by intense cold, and that it could only he 
found in the frozen regions. Some of them would 
not even expose it to great heat, lest it should melt. 
The Emperor Nero is said to have possessed a pair 
of beautiful Crystal Cups, which he broke asunder, 
out of jealousy and anger, wlieu he heard of the 
loss of his kingdom. The Empress Li via gave to 
tlie Capitol of Rome, a piece of Crystal, weighing 
SOlbs. Tlie Roman doctors used the Crystal-balls 
as lenses, in order to burn out sores. On account 
of its hardness and superiority to glass, this stone 
is used for making lenses for spectacles, and is 
then known as the pebble. The natives of India 
hollow it out into cups, goblets &c., of very 
great thinness, and often cover them in heauti- 
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THE EOCK CEYSTAL. 


; 

ful ornamentation. The Chinese use it for the 
same purpose. The Japanese cut it into large 
round balls, which are said to be used for cooling 
I the hands. The Indians believe the Crystal to be 
the mother or external husk of the Diamond call- 

ing the Diamond, the ripe, and the Crystal, the 
j unripe Diamond. 


I Its Price : Imitations. 

I The price depends upon the quality and size 
! required for particular purposes. Those, for instance, 
I that suit for lenses, vary from 2s. to 15s. per pound 
! avoirdupois, but those of a larger size, intended for 
I cups, dishes, &c., and the execution of which is 
I attended with considerable time and risk, fetch a 

i very great price. The green, pink and various 
other colored beads, which are sold in Switzerland 
and Germany, are made of crystals colored, by being 
exposed to heat and put to various chemical solu- 
tions. The sudden change of temperature causes 
the Crystal to crack all over, and the solution easily 
enters the pores of this stone, and to the naked 
I eye, gives it the appearance of being colored through- 
I out. The Dock Crystal is used for rings, pins, ear- 
I rings, seals, caskets, &c., and specimens of these, 

5 found in private hands, are still highly valued, 
j though the glass imitations and the abundant supply 
\ from Madagascar, have considerably lessened its 
. price. Strass or paste is often sold for Crystal (when 
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pure and free from air-bubbles,) but it can be \ 
easily made out by its greater weight and inferior | 
hardness. : 


Marvellous and Medicinal Properties. ■ 

In the middle Ages, this stone was believed to \ 

be an enemy to poison and had the virtue of betray- | 

ing its presence either by breaking into pieces of I 

becomine: obscured. The famous “ Show Stone” of ; 

Dr. Dee, a sphere of 3 inches in diameter, was | 

known to possess magical properties, and would ; 

show to those that consulted it future events and i 

distant persons. This stone may still be seen in the i 

British Museum. The Crystal, powdered and mixed ; 

with wine, was a sovereign remedy for dysentery. ^ 

Orpheus recommended it as the medicine for ' 

diseases of the kidneys. Marbodus mentions, that 
Crystal powdered and mixed with nmlsum (wine ; 
and honey,) if used by women suckling, would give ; 
them an abundant supply of milk. Pieces of ^ 
Crystal were supposed to allay the thirst of fever, ; 
if held against the tongue of the patients. ■ 


Celehra.ted Rocl: Crystals. ^ 

> 

Crystals, of various sizes and in various forms j' 
and of considerable value, may bo seen in private | 
collections and in public Museums. The finest ; 




work in Eock Crystal in existence, is said to be an 
um, inches in diameter, 9 inches high, and this, 
together with the pedestal, is made of one entire 
piece. The upper part contains a representation of 
Noah asleep, his children holding a covering, and a 
woman bearing in her hands a basket of fruit. This 
urn belonged to the Trench Crown, and was, at the 
time of the Eevolution of 1791, estimated at more 
than 1,000,000 francs. 
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